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TlVCIiE HORACE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A Berring man not quite a clown. 



GrRCKN. 



The old ugly dock upon the tower of St. James's had 
marked three — the hour of one of the sunniest days in 
the month of May. The trees of the Park seemed again 
proud of» their greenness ; for it had showered heavily at 
twelve ; and the flowers, blossoming, poor things \ with 
such affected gaiety in the balconies of the neighbouring 
dwellings, — had been renovated by the effects of a natural 
bath. Even Apsley-house smiled in the sunshine, while 
a couple of his Grace's high-bread domestics, as they 
lounged against the solid gates appeared exceedingly 
amused at the awkward carriage, aspect, and habili- 
ments of a country-looking servant, who with open mouth 
and staring eyes, had made his way down Piccadilly, and 
stood at Hyde Park corner ; now peering under one arch, 
and then under another, with as much astonishment as 
delight. He was a tall athletic man, whose age it would 
have been difficult to determine ; his hair was combed 
quite straight, and was, naturally, of that pale drab co- 
lour which ancient coachman of ancient families are stiil 
fond of imitating in their wigs. The cloth of his livery 
matched its hue ; and his scarlet waistcoat was scarody 
of deeper tint than his glowing cheeks. The town-bred 
lackejrs would have set him down as a perfect simpleton, 
and perhaps have quizzed him accordingly, had it not 
been for a peculiar keenness and sharpness of eye that 
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kiept watch, as ft were, ov^r rrrrv person who 
and every thin; that occurred He carried a well-filled 
carpet-bag in one hand, ani 3 co-jpt'e ol' hat-boxes in the 
other : a shoc-beic vas scripcei acrr>3s his shoulder, and 
m huge basket, ou: oc" whicr. peeped a traveiling-cap, and 
m furred glove ilan z*ed ^o<n his arm ; a brace of pistols 
'V^re stuck in the be-'c to which aiao was &stened a heavy 
iron dog-chain : to this was at uc he d a stiff, white, crab- 
l>ed4ooking terrier, who seeccied nove bewildered than 
his master, yet ready to sziap at erery man, woman, or 
^bild that crossed his way. 

It would hare been no easy rsainer to determine to 
•^rhat ciass of servants the scn.-vr?r be&^nged ; his hat was 
tient be&>re and tK^.ind. a nor ere ccuchman £tshion ; his 
^oat belonged to the genus Swri-.r. : his galtors were too 
clumsy for ary but a grooni : sri his shoes: his shoes al- 
most threw the se:Mns:i:i::evi ir.srect.Ts of his apparel into 
«c»nvu)slon& Such shv>es had never been made in London, 
^jbmt was certain ! \\>twithsrjr. Jr.g e.e incongruity of his 
^ress, PHer Pike was evi.Ser.r'y on very good terms with 
tiimself, and with aQ the worfd. He laid his luggage for a 
gOB w minutes on the pavecr.ent, wi?eJ his face with a blue 
gotten handkerchieC piited ihe terrier, who, dog like, re- 
turned the caress with inreresi : asked a noble-looking Life 
uanlsman the xmy to EelfiTave Square, and resuming 
liat A lA>ndon ser\-nnt wou'd ca!l a - very heavy load," 
_ gx'^sis^l to Gnvsvenor P?Act\ and left the lackeys at full 
liberty to scrut;niA^ the next pisser by who might be for- 
eunnte or unfortunate enough to atiract their attention. 
Peter met \*iih HttV tv> exoire his admiration after he 




^^ry i«"«*J^ wonJoreii why siK-h a number of people stared 
g^tid lauffhe.1 at him; ho ^x^ked at his coat, it was new 
gp^a sjwtless; his g:«iers. they too were new; he cast his 
running eyes upwards, the brim of his hat was a good 
l^m, and new also;— he <eU. as he said afterwards, that 
lie fitted US tight in his cWhes as if h^ had been in his 
cotRn. Yet still the peojile stopt, and stared, and smiled. 
j^d, to confess the truth, Peter felt re:ieved when he was 
lyrly houserl in the housekeeper's room of Mr. Brown 
Ijf^nn'a sfrfendi.1 dwelling in Belgrave Square. 

There is no feeling in the world so chilling as thai 
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which comes with perfect « newneuT if I dare so use the 
word — nothing that so oppresses a stranger on first en- 
tering a London house. Few are insensible to the de- 
lights of novelty in the abstract; but novelty, on the whole, 
is a very sad and wearisome thing, particularly so to one 
who, like Peter, had passed more than thirty years of his 
life in a provincial town. 

He was exceedingly glad at first when the door closed 
and shut out the grinning &ces of two nursery maids, 
whom he distinctly heard calling him " Johnny Raw." 
He breathed freely in the servants' hall, and thought he 
should have been happy in the housekeeper's room, to 
. which apartment his rank (as valet to Mr. Brown Lor- 
ton's brother) entitled him ; but the parrot of the lady's 
maid attacked his master's dog on the threshold, and al- 
most tore his ear off. Bright could have managed a rat, 
a weazel, a stoat, or a cat, to admiration ; but he had no 
knowledge of the mode of warfare adopted by parokeets, 
cockatoos, or any of the tribe ; and when the combat was 
ended, and poor Peter saw how grand and stately the 
room was, and how strange everything ap|ieared, and 
how red and awkward he looked in the mirror, he wished 
himself back in Well-street, or in the great room at the 
Rose, where he had the satisfaction of hearing his master's 
health drank every Saturday evening, by at least one 
hundred and twenty happy and industrious persons em- 
ployed in his said master's warehouses. 

His mind was occupied between thinking what he 
should say to the housekeeper, and Tiow he should com- 
mence a letter to a certain Mary Blundell; and, above 
all, who he should get to write the intended letter, when 
a tall, fashionably-dressed young man lounged into the 
room, and without taking any notice whatever of Peter 
Pike, commenced arranging his hair by a small glass 
which he drew from his pcxiket. At first Peter, in his 
simplicity, thought he was, what he should have called, a 
gentleman, and he half rose from his seat; but as quick- 
ly repented the movement, for he thought, nay, he was 
certain in another moment, that the. lounging gentleman 
was no other than a boy he had known some time pre- 
viously. The warm-hearted countryman did not hesi- 
tate to recognise his old acquaintance, and extending his 
liand to him* exclaimed:-^— 

<* Eh, wounds» Job Harris, but I be glad to see ye. 

1* 
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Don't ye know an old friend 1 I bean't an old friend 
with a new face : eh, marry me, boy ! but ye'r wonder- 
fully altered." 

" Hah-hah !" replied the second-rate puppy, " I really 
did not recognise you ; it is so very, very long eince I 
have seen anything at all like you. Pray, I beg your 
paw-don, but pray, what are you /" 

« What am 1 1" exclaimed Peter, " Why, I be Peter 
Pike, Mr. Brown's body-man." While the poor fellow 
replied, the "gentleman's gentleman " produced his snuff- 
box, which he presented to his astonished companion. 
Peter refused it in silent astonishment, and the beau, re- 
turning it to -his waistcoat pocket, observed, "Oh, you 
don't fashionize 1" 

** What ]»' inquired Peter. 

«* You do not patronize the Royal mixture." 

«* I tell thee, in a word," exclaimed the countryman, 
really incensed at his affectation, " I tell thee honestly, I 
hate all mixtures ; and the worst of them all, is a scruple 
of gentility to a pound of vulgarity. Why, what ails 
thee, Jobi We be old acquaintances, and there is no rea- 
son in life why we should mystij&cate each other. Lon- 
don is a woundy bad place I know, and fashion's but a 
gypsy sort of mother, who changes her children in the 
nursing. So up and tell me what you've been doing for 
the last fifteen months, ever since you left Steel Lodge 
and the factory, and set off like a pack of harriers to the 
tune of Hunt the Hare ! Ay, away you went, bag and 
baggage, as soon as ever Mrs. Brown " 

The puppy laid his hand on his arm emphatically, 
and said, in a manner which he intended should be im- 
pressive, 

"I beg your pawdon, Mister Pike, but we only use the 
vulgarity you have mentioned in conjunction with a coun- 
teracting perfection — Lorton. We^ Mister Pike, are 
Browns Lortons." 

Peter stood in silent wonder for a few moments, and 
slowly repeated, •* Browns Lortons ! Brown is as good 
a name as any in Liverpool ; but Lorton — what the sense 
of the Lorton was, f never could tell— did Master get any 
money by itV 

•« Money — vulgar — No, most excellent Peter, you are 
soporific which signifies sleepy-headed: — the addition 
was a matter of necessity, 1 assure you: ^rown— mark. 
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how poor it sounds — a thing of one syllable, like Smith 
or Jones. What ! was Brown, simple Brown, to come 
in contamination with Cavendish, and Pelbam, and Lang- 
ham, and Lauderdale, and Devonshire, and all the rest !** 
During this rhodomontade, the orator succeeded in wind- 
ing himself up to his highest pitch of absurdity, for the 
edification of his country acquaintance ; and to complete 
the effect, produced a patent fire-box, and having lighted 
a match fired his cigar. 

Peter had to learn the tact of concealing his feeling* 
and astonishment, and therefore expostulated immediately 
with his associate on the impropriety of, as he expressed 
it, " Puff, puff, pufling, over such a beautiful room ; can't 
you swallow the smoke," he continued ; " and what de- 
light can you find in an old piece of stick] Job Harris, 
you're an altered man, or you wouldn't show the cold 
shoulder to an old friend, as you have done to me." 

" I beg your pawdon, my dear fellow," persisted the 
valet, "for not thinking of it; but will you take a cigar 1 
They are real Havannah, I assure you." 
, Peter could control himself no longer ; but, luckily ftfr 
him, Mrs. Claggit, who filled the combined situations of 
lady's maid and house-keeper, entered at the moment ; 
to her he at once applied for information as to the health 
of her master and mistress ; and, above all, expressing 
his earnest desire to know how Miss Mary w^as, and if 
she was much admired, and if she looked as handsome 
as the last day he saw her at his master's 1 Mrs. Claggit 
was both ready and willing to give Peter all the informa- 
tion he could possibly require, for two reasons ; first, 
because she loved gossip ; secondly, Peter might be call- 
ed handsome, and it answered her purpose to play him 
off against Job, who had, as she said, " been getting too 
airifiied for flesh and blood to bear." She told him that 
Miss Mary, as he called her, was as much worshipped as 
heart could desire ; that she was more so this season than 
ever, because the family had got into a larger house, and 
Miss Lorton's fortune had increased (at this piece of 
news Peter smiled ;) that she had a great many lovers, 
but none who met with her approval ; yet that a great 
deal of pains had been taken to improve Miss Lo: ton, and 
make her exactly what she ought to be, which was no 
easy matter, as she had odd country ways with her, that 
were bard to get over; that Mrs. Lorton herself was 
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almost as much admired -as her daughter; that she was 
greatly noticed by many ladies of high rank, because of 
her great propriety and splendid parties ; that indeed she, 
Mrs. Claggit, thought she carried this (the propriety) a 
little, she might say a great deal, too far ; she ought to 
remember, that notwithstanding Mr. Brown Lorton'ar 
immense fortune, he was only a Liverpool merchant ; 
and though there was work enough to prevent its being 
known, it was known, and talked of too ; so that, consi- 
dering thatf she thought when certain ladies of high birth, 
who would have noticed Mrs. Lorton, and had a great 
affection for Miss Lorton, were civil, their civility should 
have been returned ; but, indeed, her mistress chose to 
hear what it was no business of hers to hear ; and to say 
that no one should visit her, whose reputation was not 
quite what it should be. To be sure, many commended 
her for it, and the Duchess of Fleeds, and Lady Conyers, 
and a many others, of the stand-offs, had been heard to 
say that Mrs. Brown Lorton was a prudent lady; and 
one of the very tip-tops, the holy of holies among the 
grandees, had called on them; but siie (Mrs. Claggit) 
knew her own know ; that people who have sons with- 
out a shilling, are very civil to people who have only 
daughters with chests upon chests of gold ; no matter if 
the blood of the sons is thick enough to be cut with a 
knife, still gold-dust could thicken even the thin blood of 
a Liverpool merchant ! Mrs. Claggit talked so fast and 
so fine, that poor Peter could not exactly call to mind all 
she said, when she departed, promising to return as soon 
as she had " finished" her mistress. Job had also disap- 
peared, leaving Peter, Bright, a parrot, and a macaw, in 
possession of the apartment, which, in honest Pike's opin- 
ion, was far too good for " sarvants." 

Bright, curled up, as he was, under Peter's chair, kept 
a steady watch on the parrot, who clambered up and 
down its stand, inclined, and yet loath, to renew the 
combat ; while Peter ruminated on his journey to Lon- 
don, wondering how it would end, and "putting t!us and 
that '* together, to divine why, and to what purpose, his 
master, an old bachelor of fifty at the very least, could 
have volunteered such an excursion. There would have 
been nothing extraordinary in Mr. Horace Brown visit- 
ing his brother, Mr. Erown Lorton, but for the well 
known fact that the brothers had parted on any terms 
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bat good terms — that Mrs. Brown Lorton and Mr. Horace 
Brown, had hated each other with more than the usual 
degree of hati*ed which brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law 
usually cherish the one towards the other — tliat Horace 
had a most particular antipathy to London, believing it 
to be the sink of iniquity — the modern Babel — the most 
abandoned metropolis in the whole world with the ex- 
ception of Paris, which he abominated with the deter- 
mined loathing of a veritable John Bull. You could not 
affiant Horace Brown more than by endeavouring to 
convince him that the French did not live upon frogs and 
soup — that they were not slaves — and that they did not 
wear wooden shoes. His wine merchant once recom- 
mended him French wines, and lost his custom : — his 
haberdasher submitted French gloves to his inspection, 
and was turned out of the house : and Mary, his niece — 
the creature, some said the only creature, he loverl upon 
earth — he sent one night supperless to bed, when she 
had been staying at his house, and was a very little girl, 
because she played with a French doll ! This last act of 
patriotic tyranny was the only one he regretted, and 
often did Mary say it was the single deed of unkindness 
in a long life of love. 

There U neither history nor mystery connected with 
the fact of Brown Lorton's removal from Liverpool to 
London. He had realized a magnificent fortune ; such a 
fi)rtune as is often talke.l of, but seldom met with;— had 
married early in life, a very lovely, a very weak, and a very 
ambitious "woman — ambitions in a small way — ambitious 
of fashionable reputation — of the distinction which attends 
upon beauty and station, and "all that sort of thing." — 
One — indeed the first disagreement the brothers ever had 
arose from the f^ict, that Brown Lorton never told his 
brother who he had married ; and while Horace half sus- 
pected that she was a foreigner, — he soon discovered she 
had "foreign ways;" — they rarely associated together 
except for the purposes of business; and when Brown 
Lorton found himself master of at least a hunire 1 thou- 
sand pounds, he resolved to gratify his wife, p!ease him- 
self, and finish his daughter's education by a residence 
in London ! Horace Brown would have sincerely rejoiced 
at the dissolution of a partnership which left him undis- 
puted control over an immense establishment, had it not 
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been that, by some means or other, his little playful niece 
had gained the mastery oyer his affectionsw 

Brown Lorton had been the father of many children, 
but Mary was the only one who survived the years of 
childhood ; and she had been so delicate during her in- 
fancy, that Horace Brown had invited her and her nurse 
to his cottage, the "Steel Lodge" of Peter's remintscences, 
where she soon made her own way to her uncle's heart. 
This her mother had no objection to, having worldly 
wisdom enougti to understand that if one hundred thou- 
sand pounds had one hundred thousand advantages — 
one hundred and fifty, perhaps two hundred thousand, 
possessed as many more. 

Mary — nobody knew exactly why, or how she managed 
it— controlled her uncle in all his " queer ways," and made 
him love her dearly, wliile tormenting him to death ; — the 
truth is, she was proud of her power ; and, moreover^ 
imcle Horace did not love his niece a bit more than she 
loved him. This was the grand secret of her influence: 
— ^there was love in every tone of her sweet voice when 
she talked to him — love formed the basis of all her pet 
scoldings — love danced in her dark blue eyes when he 
praised her singing, and what but Mary's love could 
make him forget both gout and rheumatism! Much, 
therefore, did he rail against London, and London ways, 
and London fashions, and London habits ; and (for as 
Mary grew up he fancied his sister-in-law less abomina* 
ble, and his brother more tolerable,) often in the evening 
would he all but anathematize those who, dissatisfied 
with the station in which they were brought up, not con- 
tent with living beloved and respected in their own 
sphere, seek a higher, where, despite their wealth, they 
are looked down upon as Parvenus, and are ultimately 
respected neither by themselves nor others. The argu- 
ments of Horace were right and just, and would perhaps 
have been useful, had he delivered them witb temper ; 
but that was a good quality he never possessed, and his 
"crossness" was rendered more repulsive by a vein of 
biting, bitter satire, which pointed his sharp sayings, as 
poison does the arrow. Their meetings, therefore, were 
never meetings of affection; but Mary, sweet, gentle, 
lively, affectioftate Mary, was uniformly the peace-maker. 
As the period of the departure of the younger brother 
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and his family drew near, these quarrels became all but 
combats. Often did Mrs. Brown Lorton declare that 
never should that "brute Horace" ent<»r their house 
again : and as frequently did Horace swear that " the 
whole set might go headlong to the devil before he would 
trouble himself about them." Yet Mary, like the blessed 
dove, would bear the oHve branch from one to the other, 
and patch up peace, which though sure to be disturbed, 
was still, she said, better than nothing. At last the day 
came — the travelling carriage and four was at the door 
— ^Mr. W. Brown — (he had not yet taken the name of 
Lorton) — Mr. W. Brown — Mrs. Brown— servants — im- 
perials — and all ready. Horace and his brother had 
quarrelled tremendously the night before : — it would have 
signified little, for they had disagreed on the same suIj- 
ject scores of times-^but they had parted with civil cold- 
ness. Oh, that chilling civility ! What matters a keen 
encounter, where strength meets strength, and wit meets 
wit ; or to descend — where abus^mpeMts equal antago- 
nist ; such quarrels can be forgott^n--^rgiven — ay, and 
heartily ; but the sneer, the jibe, the curling lip, the lower- 
ing «ye, the Inuendo — tliese are Satan^s barbs: — the 
others belong to poor human frailty. 

All were ready for the journey to London — all save 
Mary. Where was Maryl Weeping on her uncle's 
neck, in her uncle's garden — weeping — kneeling to him 
only to come and shake hands with Manuna — to part 
friends with his own brother — for her sake : would he 
refuse her last request, and she going away — perhaps for 
ever ! 

" For ever !" repeated the stern Horace : " Perhaps so 
best, Mary : perhaps it would be happier for me, if I were 
certain, child, I should never see you again. You would 
be better in the churchyard — I beg your mother's par- 
don — in the Vault — with the rest ; better off a thousand 
times, than to become a corrupted piece of London affec- 
tation. What else can you be 1 I don't care for myself; 
though you and Peter, and that faithful dog, have long 
been the only creatures I hold communion with : but, oh 
Mary ! you, who are so beloved, so respected, so looked 
up to throughout the country ; whose reputation is like 
polished steel, whose heart — but no matter.- — You to go, 
where the higher you get the more enemies you will 
inake, The verjr wealth which your parents think will 
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elevate you all, to what they call a level with the 
— that wealth, Mary, will work your destruction ; mak^ 
you the mark for fools and fops to aim at ; gather flies, 
human flies, who follow the honey to steal it. You will 
become the victim of some beggar sprig of nobility, whose 
femily will talk about their son being sacrificed to the 
Liverpool merchant's daughter !" 

«*No," said Mary, hiding her blushing cheek upon her 
uncle's shoulder ; " No, uncle, dear uncle, I will many 
only whom you please." 

•* Mary !'• he exclaimed, " you are now seventeen, and 
I think old enough to make a promise. Will you pro- 
mise me that you will never marry unless I approve your 
choice; it may seem '* 

" Uncle, dear uncle," interrupted the girl, blushing still 
more deeply, " I make you that promise with all my heart 
and soul ; here, on my bended knees — here, on this bank 
of violets, where I have played, since you led me by your 
finger from my nurse's arms;— here, with the air I 
breathed in my childhood, and have never yet burthened 
with a lie: with that blessed air around me, and the 
beams of God*8 pure and holy sun resting on my brow ! 
I swear, uncle, I will never marry without your full con- 
sent and blessing." 

"Elnough, enough," he replied. "And, Mary, you 
will not see me in London till that event is near at hand; 
threatening, I was going to say, and why should I not — 
for marriage, Mary, one day or other will be a threat to 
you — the evil of which I will avert. By God's blessing 
you will not see me in London, until marriage approach 
you — as a curse, not as a blessing." ' 

Again poor Mary implored^ entreated, prayed him to 
bid hef parents adieu : she tried in vain. Time passed 
on, and Mary forgot neither her solemn engagement nor 
her uncles promise. Yet she had never seen him since 
that day, until he made his appearance in Belgrave 
Square, an hour or two before the arrival of Peter Pike 
and Bright excited the rage of Mrs. Claggit's parrot. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

His last removal fixed him — every stain 
Was blotted from his household coat, and he 
Now showM the world he was a gentleman, 
And, what is better, could afford to be. 

Life's Lottery, 

Mart's career in society had been pretty much the 
same as that of every other young lady who has the 
prospect of a splendid fortune, and is under the guardian- 
ship of an easy, good-tempered father and a singularly 
affectionate mother. I repeat the word singularly^ be- 
cause Mrs. Lorton, fond of amusement, fond of pleasure, 
fond of admiration, as she. really was, still loved her child 
with a devotion which formed the leading feature in her 
character ; it was the delight of her life to hear Mary 
praised ; and certainly her heart triumphed, and deserved 
to triumph, in the consciousness that Mary deserved all 
the praise — ay, anc^ten times more than she received : 
that, gentle reader, is indeed saying much. She was the 
most beautiful illustration of simple poetry that was ever 
given to the world ; a ballad set by Nature to one of her 
sweetest melodies: light-footed as a fairy; cheerful as 
the lark in June ; the most removed from a fine lady of 
any creature in existence, and yet so naturally elegant, 
so unaffectedly graceful, that all who looked upon her 
faultless face blessed God for having sent into the world, 
in these degenerate days, so pure a copy of what Eve her- 
self might have been when first she cheered the heart of 
Adam. Her mother had endeavoured to begem her with 
accomplishments, and her father had given out that his 
daughter might ride in a chariot of gold if she pleased ; 
but Mary's accomplishments never told in society. She 
had no taste for crape flowers or rice-paper, though she 
could create a tree, and tint a landscape. Her voice was 

Vol. L— 2 
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not sufficiently powerful to sing, so as to produce aston- 
ishment, and she sometimes failed in natural and artless 
songs, because she felt them too intensely. She never 
could have existed in London, but for the flowers and 
birds that crowded her dressing-room. In society she 
laughed and talked with men, but her mirror-like mind 
only received the shadows as they passed, and preserved 
its bright surface uncontaminated. While her mother 
toiled most laboriously after presentations and introduc- 
tions, and was kept in a perpetual state of nervous ex- 
citement by the wi dits and disappointments to which ad- 
mitted, or, rather, tolerated, pm^venus are subjected, Mary 
enjoyed whatever came ; and her mother loved her too 
tenderly to make her the partner of her fashionable anx- 
ieties. Once, indeed, she complained bitterly of the inso- 
lence of a female autocrat, who had refused them the en- 
tree to some temple where the elite only are privileged to 
be either extravagant or ridiculous. Mary grieved be- 
cause l:er mother was mortified ; expressing a hope, that 
a time would come when they should live amongst those 
wlio would consider and treat them as their equals. Mr, 
Brown Lorton had his own share of ambition ; he felt 
that something besides his gilded state was necessary to 
raise him to the rank of associates, or, I should rather 
say, visiters, who drank his wine, rode his horses, com- 
manded in his house, and yet hardly noticed its master. 
He employed a person to hunt out his ancestors, or what 
does as well — to invent them; thu^lt was that Brown 
and Lorton became assimilated, and that the following 
paragraph, commencing with the * Court Journal,' went 
the round of the papers: — 

" We understand that Mr. Brown Lorton, who has re- 
cently purchased the estate of Lorton Hall in Berkshire^, 
is a lineal descendant (by the mother's side) of Julia Mary, 
Baroness Lorton, whose beauty created such a sen- 
sation at the Court of Henry VITI. The descent runs 
thus: — Dame Julia Mary, created Baroness Lorton, mar- 
ried Edward Lorton. gent.; had issue, two daughters, 
who married ; the elder, John Shofton, of Shofton in Es- 
sex fens ; the younger, Henry de la Pcrr Alder, of* Alder 
Hill. Janet Alder married Alfred Prettyman, of the good 
city of Bristol, who by sign manual took the name of Al- 
der, and left issue, eleven daughters and three sons. Ur- 
sula, the third female of this numerous family, was, ac- 
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cording to some private memorials, distinguished for her 
truly Patriotic attachment to Charles 11. ; and rather at 
rn advanced period of life married Edward Crawford, of 
the city of London, an ancient gentleman, whose ances- 
tors had added dignity to the civic chair for a number of 
years; they had issue one daughter, who inherited im- 
mense wealth, married the Hon. Charles Lacelles, and 
left issue, two daughters; Margaret the rider, who died 
unmarried ; Mary, the younger, married Horace Brown, 
Esq., and died in 1804, le^iving issue, Horace Brown, 
Esq., the elder, and William the younger, who has ex- 
pended a small portion of his princely fortune in lepur- 
chasing the original estate of Lorton-hall, Berkshire, and 
has also shown his good taste hy reviving the ancient 
name. Mr. Brown Lorton married Mary Anne, only 
daughter of Adolphe Linden, Esq., and has issue, one 
daughter, Mary Adolphine, whose beauty and grace at- 
tracted her Majesty's especial notice at the last drawing- 
room. Mr. Brown Lorton's town-residence is in Eel- 
^ave-square." 

So far went the mere newspapers : the * Court Jour- 
nal' enlarged thereon, as follows : " This information will 
at once destroy the influence of the ill-natured report, as 
to the plebeian origin of this distinguished gentleman, 
which has found its way amid certain underbred circles 
that deliglit in reducing the aristocracy to their own 
leveV* 

"Death and th« devil!" exclaimed Horace Brown, 
when he read this puff direct in the * Court Journal,' 
which a waggish clerk in his counting-house had placed 
on his desk, so that he could not avoid seeing the obnox- 
ious paragraph. "And to lug me into their notice, — 
how shall I ever be able to look my own clerks in the 
face ! Jt is the first time, however, that I ever heard of 
Mrs. Brown's father ; and to call the poor child Adol- 
phine !" Bitterly did the unlucky .wight repent his jest, 
for that day Mr. Horace Brown made every human be- 
ing who called him master feel his ill-temper. And more- 
over forbade, under pain of his displeasure, that a •Court 
Journal' should be brought into his house; denouncing 
the unoffending paper as a record of folly and a com- 
pound of affectation ! Mr. Horace determined to confine 
himself and his clerks to * The Tunes.' « There," thought 
Jje, "fashionable trash is never recorded," Oh, Horace! 
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Horace ! where is it that fashion never enters 1 What 
was his dismay at seeing one morning the following an- 
nouncement recorded in his favourite paper : — 

" We understand that, in the event of a dissolution of 
Parliament, Mr. Brown Lorton, of Lorton Hall, Berks, 
and Belgrave-square, London, is resolved to offer him- 
self as a candidate for the representation of either Berks 
or Lancashire." 

Mr. Horace Brown electrified his clerks by throwing 
*The lymes' into the fire, and absented himself from his 
counting-house for two entire days; his faithful servant 
Peter Pike, fathomed the cause of his master's increased 
Irritation ; and the morning after the destruction of " the 
leading journal," while laying the toast-rack on the table, 
ventured to say, " I think, Master, I know a way to pre- 
vent Master William from being in Parliament for us." 
Horace Brown's eye, inquired — howl though his lips 
moved not. " Just then," observed honest Peter, with a 
look of peculiar intelligence — ** just then, if you'd stand 
for the county yourself" Whether Peter meant this as 
a jes't, or whether he had grown ambitious of such a dis- 
tinction for his master, I know not ; but this I do know, 
that the observation nearly cost him his place. 

Certainly, there is no doubt that Mr. Brown Lorton 
meditated obtaining a seat in the British Senate ; — doubt- 
less, if he had been willing to come in on nny terms, the 
party then in power, from a pure desire to augment their 
numbers for their country's good, would have procured 
him a seat; but those of whose acquaintance he was am- 
bitious, were of the opposite set, and so he was obliged 
to wait until the spirit of the times brought about that 
change which was as much coveted on the one side, as 
it was deprecated on the other ; had matters been other- 
wise, there is little doubt that Mr. Brown Lorton's round 
ledger-hand would have franked many a letter, and his 
" still, small voice " have murmured the "yea, yea," or 
* nay, nay ;" so delightful to those who glory in the game 
of " follow my leader." 

Although Brown Lorton had meditated upon mixing 
with his fellow men in the House of Commons, it was not 
as yet understood by the elite who "patronized" his wife, 
that he was at all times admissible into their circles. Mrs. 
Brown Lorton had planned and laboured for some months 
after Mary's presentation at Court, to be invited to a cer- 
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tdn party, which stamped a mysterious sort of privilege 
on its guests. She had not interest enough to effect her 
desire, but she had what did as well — she had gold ; a 
bargain was struck, through the interposition of a lady- 
agent, who did not scruple to accept a douceur for her 
trouble. The female part of the femily were informed, 
"that they might go, but that Mr. Brown Lorton could 
not be received." 

The lady, though she loved her husband, was elated at 
her success, but Mary's indignation knew no bounds; in 
vain did her mother represent the advantages that must 
arise from such an introduction, — dear Mary was firm 
in her resolve. " What ! accept such a notice as an in- 
vitation ? What ! consent to enter a house where her fa- 
ther was forbidden to appear, — submit to such a degra- 
dation 1 Never !" And her deep blue eyes grew bright- 
er, and her cheek flushed, as she flew into her father's 
library, where, poor man, he sat half the day, playing 
grand amongst splendidly-bound books, which, to do him 
justice, he did read* sometimes ; there she threw her arms 
round his neck, and wept in the fullness of mingled ire 
and affection ; she had the satisfaction of sending a re- 
fusal to the "permit;" and the very same night, in 'the 
crush-room at the Opera, was imprudent enough to cast 
a look of anger and defiance upon the proud woman 
whom she insisted had insulted them: the look never 
reached its destination, but fell on an antiquated beau, 
who displayed his wit by declaring that Miss Lorton's 
eyes were as brilliant as cut-steel; — the termination of 
the affair w£is, that Mrs. Lorton lost her money. RC" 
funding is not precisely understood by the sellers of in- 
troductions. But, despite her vexation, Mary ro?e in her 
mother's esteem ; while her father, after dinner, wfth tears 
in his eyes, (the mixed produce of feeling and claret,) de- 
clared that Mary had proved she loved her parents for 
themselves, not for their gold. And the blessed girl 
laughed at the absurdity of supposing that parents could 
be loved for anything but themselves. She had not 
learned that people are always apt to believe they arc 
valued by others for the quality, or possession to which 
they themselves attach the greatest merit ; Mr. Brown 
Lorton had long imagined that his gold was his ; per- 
haps he was right — we shall see. Not having accom* 
plished his seat in Parliament, Mr. Brown Lorton, in 4 

2* 
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lucky moment, conceived he could attain the popularity , 
his 80ul desired, by giving dinners. He had discovered, 
for somebody had told him, that young men of fashion 
attended much more to the business, the matei'iel of eat- 
ing, than they did formerly. Your regular diner-out of 
the last century, was a rubicund, solid, calculating per- 
son of forty, or thereabouts. No man under a certain 
calibre was then esteemed worthy of a seat at the table 
of a giver of dinners. But, in our more refined age, . 
young men and thin, animals, who, if they can eat a din?- • 
ner, never look the better for it,^creep even into the re- - 
served places, and discuss prime cuts and green turtle — r 
to say nothing of the variety of made dishes — with a pre- 
cocity of skill that might well put the old gastronomic 
school to the blush. Most men of ton and taste were- 
satisfied to boast the possession of a French cook ; but 
our cirdeoant Liverpool trader caused it to be made known ■;: 
that his house confessed a divided empire — he entertained 
both an Italian and a Frenchman to ** rule his roast.'' — 
" Roast," did I say 1 Now, out upon my vulgarity ! — who 
ever heard of such a term in modern cookery 1 

Brown Lorton's dinners had been really talked of, ay, 
and recorded too, amongst the fashionable novelties of 
the day ; and he had, thanks to his cooks, attained the 
very summit of gastronomic reputation, when his brother 
Horace's unexpected arrival electrified his establishment ; 
— all was mingled astonishment and dismay in his man- • 
sion. Horace had not been invited, and yet Horace was. 
come. Horace, too, had been making money while other 
people were spending it ; so that Horace, though to some 
an unwelcome visitor, must not be un welcomed. Mary . 
was, as usual, in her pretty dressing-room — not alone 
thougfi^.Mrs. Brown Lor ton was too able a tactician 
not to have secured an ally in the person of a lady, half- 
governess, half-companion, who, well bred, well educated 
(as the phrase goes,) and accustomed to the routine of 
fashionable life, could instruct without wearying, advise 
without annoying, her charge, and was at least ten years 
younger than herself. Miss Maxwell, though doomed to 
a situation half " toady," half teacher, had nevertheless • 
her pleasing qualities; but. whatever disposition she had 
for good or evil, will be developed in the progress of my 
story. Hundreds of persons of her class pass harmlessly 
and happily through life, filling up the chinks of society 
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to admiration, who are never either noticed or missed, 
and yet could not very well be done without. Mary's 
room was fitted up with greater taste than is generally 
displayed in a young lady's boudoir. The upholsterer 
had done less, the fair mistress more, than usual ; — there 
was the common quantity of white muslin and pink silk; 
there were ottomans, and china and looking-glasses, and 
a guitar; the window opened into a deep balcony, com- 
pletely screened from observation, and filled with flow- 
ers, — Mary was extravagsmt in her flowers. Over the 
low, white marble chimney-piece hung that exquisite 
print of the Trial of Lord William Russell — it is the pic- 
ture, of all others, for a lady's chamber. "What woman 
can think of the womanly devotion and heroism of Lady 
Rachel, without being better for the thought? There 
,was a splendid engraving of Scott, another of Words- 
worth ; Newton's ever-living Vicar of Wakefield ; a few 
drawings, selected evidently more by feeling than judg- 
ment,— the science had not been cultivated in proportion 
to the selector's love of the beautiful art. In one corner, 
supported on a pedestal of black marble, and canopied by 
a drapery of black velvet, was an exquisite model of Ca- 
nova's Melancholy Magdalen. It would be difficult to 
trace the origin of the taste which prompted Mary, the 
gay, light-hearted Mary, to select such a subject ; but 
there it ^as : and often, when her bright blue eyes rest- 
ed upon jt, they filled with tears. She used playfully to 
call it her shrine, and wish that the world's votaries could 
be brought to kneel to anything so holy. It was pleasant 
to see how frequently that beautiful girl retired within 
her small sanctuary, — singing with her birds, employed 
with her embroidery, or reading books which a moralist 
must approve, though a philosopher would sneer at — 
spent many an hour, which women, less admired, less 
sought after than the heiress of Lorton, would have squan- 
dered in idle chatter, or more reprehensible flirtation. 

There was to be a splendid ball on the evening of Ho- 
race Brown's arrival in Belgrave Square, and Mary's 
maiden, a talH graceful damsel, with large brown eyes 
and braided hair, had laid a very pretty white crape dress 
on the sofa in Mary's room, where Miss Maxwell had 
been assisting and directing, or trying to direct, Mary's 
taste in the arrangement of some jewels. 

" Simplicity and pearls '." said the gouvemante ; **your 
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caskets might as well be restricted to a single suit ; for 
it is pearls, pearls, nothing but pearls. Well, I wish I had 
been born a beauty and an heiress." 

" Miss Maxwell," laughed Mary, laying down her em- 
broidery, and inspecting her dress; — "say, an heiress r 
beauty follows riches, at least, so we observe, as surely 
as the shadow follows the substance. I never heard a 
word of my beauty until dear, kind Papa advertised my 
heiress-ship." 

"Never, Maryl" 

" No : never by anybody of consequence, which you 
say is the same thing as not hearing of it at all. Miss 
Maxwell, I am so tired : — do you know what I should 
like ?" 

" No ; but I know what I should like. I should like 
you to go down to the piano, and sing over that splendid 
aria which won Grisi so many hearts, at Lady Flasher- 
ton's morning concert." 

" I, who cannot go through a ballad without blushing 
and trembling, to attempt one of Bellini's most difficult 
airs ! My dear friend, will you not understand how very 
ridiculous my pet linnet would make herself by emulating 
Jubilee 1 No, no : the violet has not the rich perfume of 
the lily, nor the robin the note of the lark." 

" My dear child," said her companion, " do not, I im- 
plore you, get that horrid blue trick which degrades Lady 
Ellen so much — drawing similes for ever ; it may confer 
a sort of distinction on her, poor thing, but you " 

" That will do. Miss Maxwell. I wish I could resem- 
ble Lady Ellen in an3rthing; yet she would not wish me 
to be an imitator." 

" When I lived with Lady Flasherton," said Miss Max- 
well, who had the habit, so natural to weak minds, of 
appealing to the opinion of another for the confirmation 
of her own — " When I lived with Lady Flasherton " 

"Never mind her, dear Maxy, now," interrupted 
Mary, who from past experience had an instinctive dread 
of lady this, lady that, and lady t'other, following in the 
train of Lady Flasherton. " Never mind her, but guess 
what it is I wish for." 

" A differently situated box at the Opera ! I assure 
you that the draught gave me quite a crick in my neck. 
Your Mamma's box is so exposed " 
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"Ah you must take care of rheumatism, as Doctor 
Priestly says, dear Maxy." 

" I wish Doctor Priestly would mind his own business," 
«aid Miss Maxwell, bridling. " I am not quite old enough 
lor rheumatism yet." 
"Come, now, guess what is my hearts's desire." 
"Another Opera boxl" 
" No." 

"An entire stomacher of emeralds, relieved with bril- 
liants, fashioned into stars, and bordered with pearls, as 
large as blackbird's eggs 1" 
" No." 

" A new batch of lovers ?" 

"No, no," replied Mary, gaily ; "I must dispose of the 
old ones first. It is very uninteresting to have so many ; 
so many with but one idea 1" 
" Well, but is it not pleasant to be that one idea 1" 
" Ah, you mistake," replied the young lady with an 
altered manner; "their one idea is self. Come, tell mc, 
Miss Maxwell, how many I have. I am heavy at heart 
this morning ; but they say I am a tyrant, and nothing 
enlivens a tyrant so much as numbering his captives." 
" First tell me what you should so much like." 
" Oh, it was nothing, simply nothing," she replied care- 
lessly. 

" Then tell over your own lovers, Miss Lorton, and 
arrange your o>vn jewels. Why should I pleasure you, 
when you refuse to pleasure me. Lady Flasherton, — " 
"If I did tell you," interrupted Mary, "you would not 
understand me: — you are town-bred." 

" And does that dull the understanding 1" inquired 
Miss Maxwell. 

" Were Uncle Horace here," said Mary, " he would 
reply, that it perverted the thing you named ; which, he 
would saucily add, no woman ever possessed." 

"Oh, the monster!" exclaimed Miss Maxw^ell, who 
stood boldly forward as the champion of female intellect, ■ 
thereby supporting the excellence of her own. 

" Dear Uncle Horace" continued Mary ; " so rough, 
yet so gentle ; so harsh, yet so kind. A bear, with the 
heart of a lamb ; the bravery of a lion, and the wisdom 

of an " 

" Owl !" rather rudely interrupted the directress en 
c^f/ of the heiress's manners. 
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" I beg your pardon," replied Mary, colouring ; " Un- 
cle Horace is not in the least an owl. He is tall, severe, 
yet noble looking. They used to say I was very like 
him — as like as a child could be to a man." 

" My dear Mary, you must not look offended ; I did 
but jest. Now, what was it you wished for 1" 

" I will tell you now," said the maiden, leaning her 
arm on a chiffoniere, and standing with her back to the 
curtained door, " I will tell you now — for the mention of 
my dear Uncle's name always brings a torrent of pure 
thoughts and pure feelings back to my heart — 1 wished 
— it was very silly — it is very silly — and yet I have been 
wishing it all the morning — I wished that — I — wished — 
for a free, unfettered race over the green downs, where 
I sported when a child. Oh ! you know not what it is I 
The stainless sky of heaven for your canopy — the soft 
and speckled moss yielding beneath your tread — the 
dew, breaking into moist diamonds round your feet — ^the 
leveret ! her long ears peeping 'mid the golden furze, as 
if astonished at your swiftness ; and then, among the 
bushes to discover the song-thrush's nest, the little golden 
bills of the nestlings gaping for food, while their parents 
circle o'er their heads, and, in Nature's own true lan- 
guage, implore you not to harm their callow brood. My 
own beloved downs ! what would I not give for a branch 
of white roses from my dear nurse's cottage !" 

"The most beautiful roses I ever saw," said Miss 
Maxwell, without understanding or heeding the natural 
enthusiasm of Mary's character, — " The most beautiful 
roses I ever saw, were in a vase at Howell and James's, 
yesterday." 

"Howell and James's!" repeated the girl, in a tone 
which said, *you have brought me from heaven down to 
earth.' "Howell and James's, indeed! Well, I have 
done. There is nothing of Nature here, so why sho uld I 
speak of what is not ; — but had you seen the place I c^led 
mine own — my uncle's cottage, three miles from the bu sy 
town — so far from business — just for the sake of the pure 
air and freshened breezes, you would comprehend this 
rhapsody." 

Poor Miss Maxwell repeated one of the thousand small 
lies of society, and said, " I do," when she did not ; but 
she could devise no other mode of recalling Miss Lorton 
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to herself, than by inquiring, if now she should tell over 
her lovers ! 

" Ay, my lovers," sighed Mary. " Well ! — " 

" That * Well,' sounds like /// / — but never mind. — 
What say you to the Scotch highlander 1" 

•• I say,'' replied Mary, trying to dispel her romantic 
visions, " away with kailbrose and haggis ; his face and 
his pedigree are all too long for Mary Lorton." 

" Lady Flasherton says that the young Irish peer " 

" Stop, stop, my dear Maxy. The Irish peer with the 
long-tailed family — scores of distant cousins — dozens of 
hear relations — ever so many fathers and mothers — O's 
and bogs — feasts and fasts — saints and sinners — pride 
and poverty ! No : those who like him may have him ; 
but I will never be led to the altar by a compound oif 
shillalas, shamrocks, and whiskey !" 

" What if your mother said Yes 1" inquired Mi^s Max- 
well, with whom the handsome, thoughtless Irishman wad 
a gieat favourite. 

" That will neither my father nor my mother," replied 
Mary. " Don't you remember the song " 

" • But my mother having heard that the young man was poor,'— 

"you know what follows." 

" That objection cannot be made to Sir Paul — the City 
Sir Paul ! Perhaps he may find favour in your sight." ' 

" Human nature," as some wise writer gravely re- 
marks, " is only human nature !" And it is not in the 
beforesaid, ill-used human nature, at least not in the hu- 
man nature of a young girl, to count over her lovers, 
numerous as the sands of the sea, without being amused 
at their quantity or quality. Mary was both too high- 
minded and too timid to enter into the unprincipled vul- 
garity called flirting ; but she had acquired, perhaps from 
her uncle Horace, a habit of observation, and a perception 
of the ridiculous, which was the source of much innate 
am;isement to herself This she rarely imparted to others ; 
but the mention of the City Sir Paul, the great feeder at 
her father's table, was too powerful a temptation, and she 
laughed outright while sketching his portrait. "What! 
the modem Falstaff— the knight of the beetle brow and 
enormous rotundity, whose eyes wander unceasingly 
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over the crowded board, seeking what next may be 
devoured: who, when a boy, wished that tlie school- 
room was a plum-pudding, and that he might be permit- 
ted to eat his way out of it TJie lord of venison — the 
very king of turtle — the emperor of high feeding! Heard 
I ever the like, to mention him to me J." 

" What think you of the half French, half Italian Count 
de Mouskitol" inquired Miss Maxwell. " His last impor- 
tation of gold chains, poodles, and perfumes, appear to 
have made a great impression on your mother's suscepti- 
bility and your father's wisdom." 

Mary's eye rested on Miss Maxwell, to ascertain if she 
intended her last sentence as a sneer, or a simple obser- 
vation. Her features were calm and quiet ; in fact, as 
meaningless as usual ; and she was employed in snipping 
two ends of ribbon to exactly the same length. At last 
she raised her eyes, which were of an undcfinable coloar, 
verging on gray, to the expressive and inquiring coun- 
tenance of her charge, and quietly repeated, " What think 
you of Mouskito ]" 

** She dared not have said it to me, if she had intended 
•it as a sneer," thought Mary, and replied, " I think Robin 
Hood's far-famed bow was as nothing to the one he draws. 
If you hsui only heard his address to me the other day. — 
• Ma chere demoiselle, I assure you I have de courage of 
de lion, wid de gentleness of de agneau — what you call 
Iamb ! and de wisdom of ten tousand serpents. Ah ! 
mademoiselle, if you did but see me once enrage, you 
would never forget it ! At Rome, in that great and mighty 
city, de Pope himself call me rascally Frenchman. I take 
him by de nape of his neck, as if he was little dog — what 
you call poppy — and kick him Qe vous demande mille 
pardons, chere mademoiselle) — from his own palace to 
St. Peter's, where he was going to celebrate son religion ; 
and den I say to de assemblee — Ah, ah ! behold your 
Pope ! And dey say — no von ting, no von vord ; they 
were effraye de moi — who am, chere mademoiselle, your 
homble slave." 

" Upon my word, most gentle Mary," said Miss Max- 
well, " you did that admirably. Ah ! my dear, if you 
would only let yourself out in society, what a sensation it 
would create ; it would be exactly like — like — " 

** Your are at loss for a simile, so I will help you," in- 
terrupted Mary — **like that cruel mockery. of mirthi 
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dancing in fetters. Oh ! there has been a great deal of 
pains thrown away on me I I shall never become what 
you call *A well-educated young lady'" 

" If yDU will have none of these I mentioned " said Miss 
Maxwell, hunting the subject to death, " you have, I am 
sure, less inclination for the attaches and younger bro- 
thers, who dress a room, and pay attention to the cha- 
perons." 

** In truth, I care for none of them, and you know it 
I do not want to marry." 

" Every young lady says so before she is twenty." 

" Psha ! replied the young heiress, " And yet, do you 
know, there is one reason why 1 should like to marry 
nobly. There are certain persons, and I could name 
them, who have slighted the daughter of the Liverpool 
merchant, because of her birth, and flattered her because 
of her wealth. All I say now is, let them look to it if 
ever I should by a Countess ! — I'll show them that the 
blood of a trader is as red as the blood of a duke. My 
Opera box shall be lined with ermine, and carpeted with 
miniver. I'll cloak me in the richest furs, ay, furs that 
kings might covet." 

" You would do well and wisely," said Miss Maxwell, 
filling up the break which Mary herself had left. " I am 
glad to see a spirit in you at last ; something more digni- 
fied, more (earless." 

" You said I would do wisely," interrupted Mary, pur- 
suing the current of her own feelings ; " you did wisdom 
injustice ; if the thought were born of wisdom, it would 
not have made my heart heavy, or my cheek flush. Oh, 
no, Maxy, it would notbe wise; I should sacrifice my 
own happiness for a wicked bauble, and be rewarded by 
knowing that every woman of illustrious birth whom I 
outshone would call me — " 

" What 1" 

" The proud Parvenue !" 

Miss Maxwell remained silent, and Mary drew a mi- 
niature from her bosom, which she kissed aflfectionately. 
•• See," she exclaimed, " see ! it is dear uncle Horace ! 
Whenever I am going to have a fit of folly, I look upon 
his picture,— I would not be without this little jewel for 
the wealth of worlds ! When my mother gained her ob- 
ject, and persuaded my father to come to London, the 
business was divided between papa and uncle Horace ; 
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and owing to my uncle's cleverness, papa found himseff 
richer by thirty thousand pounds than he had dreamed 
of ;~and uncle need not have told him this ; but oh, he 
is so upright, and so good ! I can understand the nature 
of a talisman when I look upon my little picture,— How 
I do wish he were here ! but I see no prospect of his 
visiting London." 

"Well, Mary," said Miss Maxwell, looking over her 
shoulder at the picture ; " well, Mary, I think I never 
saw a more perfect portraiture of a cross, formal, cold, 
pigtailed old bachelor." 

Mary turned slowly round to reprove the speaker for 
her observation, but ere she could utter a work, she 
found herself in the arms of— uncle Horace* 



CHAPTER HI. 



And folks arc always apt to sneer — 
One would not be out- done, my dear ! 

JJoyd, 



It is not to be supposed that all went smoothly as a 
marriage bell with Peter and his new associates. Peter, 
as well as his master, had a distinctive character ; he had 
lived, "man and boy," twenty* years in the service of 
Horace Brown, and had acquired a few of his habits. — 
Bright, too, was in his manners very distinct from the 
sleek and silky spaniels, — petits mtiVresy in their way, — 
who crept, and crouched, and snarled about the house ; 
and, indeed, master, man, and dog, were at once re- 
garded with suspicion throughout the establishment — 
Job Harris intimated to Peter, before he had been an 
hour in the house, that Bright should be sent to the 
stables — a proposal which Peter resented as warmly, as 
if Job had directed him to be consigned to the same do- 
micile. Peter's astonishment was continually excited; 
the servants were so different to any he had ever before 
seen ;— Mrs. Claggitt was the only person who treated 
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him with common civility; and even her civility had 
something dubious in its character. One little scene which 
Peter witnessed astounded him so much, that he treasured 
it in his memory, to be repeated in the country ; and as 
it was the first, and, indeed, the last of the kind he ex- 
perienced, it was well worth remembering. Certain 
expressions and observations soon proved to Mrs. Brown 
Lorton's fashionable servants, that Peter Pike was neither 
a rogue nor a fool ; consequently he was not exactly 
suited for their acquaintance; and though they were 
obliged to tolerate him, they never suffered his presence, 
after the first day, beliind tiie scenes. The best servants 
in the world are to be found in the establishments of the 
genuine aristocracy of Elrigland — men and women who 
have grown grey in faithfulness and affection for their 
-employers. The evils which the mediocre class of society 
complain of in their domestics, can generally be traced to 
tliemselves. Servants invariably take their tone and — if 
they live Jong enough in the same places— their charac- 
ters from their employers: an extravagant mistress is 
ever complaining of extravagant servants; a carctess 
mistress of slatterns ; an ill-tempered mi-^tress provokes 
the exercise of the same quality in her dependants ; and 
a tyrant makes tyrants, who, if they have nothing else to 
tyrannize over, will kick the cats and dogs. The ser- 
vants of Brown Lorton were excellent examples of the 
correctness of this theory — they were pretenders — not 
satisfied with being in the service of a wealthy commoner, 
they aped the distinction of My Lord Duke, My Lady 
Duchess, and affected style and station. Under the idea 
that the family were going to a long-talked- of Ixill, they 
had fixed on the evening of Horace Brown's unexpected 
arrival for a little display of their own ; and that same 
love of display so far interfered with Mrs. Claggitt's prU' 
dence, that she permitted the unsophisticated Peter to be 
present at her interview with the confectioner, that she 
might have an opportunity of impressing upon him a due 
estimate of her importance, 

"The fact of it is, Mr. Puff," she commenced, *ahat 
unless you can arrange our little supper to-night, snug 
and scug, as the saying is, PU manage with a more 'com- 
modating gentleman." 

" My dear lady," replied the honest dealer, " can't you 
listen to reason ; how can a tradesman live at this rate ; 
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do I not furnish the suppers up-stairs at so mtich 
a-head V 

" I know you do," said Mrs. Claggitt, " and a fine penny 
you make of it : you send in all the fowls, tongues, hams, 
and game, uncarved ; the gentlemen won't cut them up 
— the ladies can't, so that more than half is returned to 
you." 

" To be sure it is, from such houses as yours," replied 
the confectioner ; " but there's many won't put up with 
such things, and have their own poultry and game up 
from their country-seats. So you see the obligation to 
look sharp is more on us than ever ; if it wasn't for the 
returned dishes, I should put food in other people's 
mouths, but none in my own. Why, my good Mrs. 
Claggitt, what comes from a supper here, or in May fair, 
furnishes one to the shabby-grnteels in the smaller 
squares ; what comes from them sets out another, Ox- 
ford-street way, and beyond Tottenham-court road. I 
have at this moment a pheasant that has taken his stand 
at seven supper tables ! — the fellow is woundy tough ; 
but with fresh browning, and tasteful garnishing where 
incisions have been attempted, you would be surprised 
how well he looked as I was packing him and a few other 
stale matters off to the Regent's Park." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Claggitt, with an important toss of 
her head, " that may do very well for such people, but it 
would not do here, I assure you : we know a sheep's 
head from a carrot, as the song says, and never will 
countenance such imposition ; — ^just and fair, just and fair 
— that's always what I will stand up for ; and I has my 
reward ; my mistress sdways says, * My Claggitt is a 
treasure.' " 

" My dear lady !" exclaimed the man of pastry, when 
the housekeeper had sufficiently exulted in her own 
praise, " you do not suppose / would treat you in that 
way ; 1 am sure, though you said the last brace of birds 
I sent carved, were tough, they were fresh ; upon my 
honour, they had never shown but once, and that was at 
Lady Flasherton's, who never cares how little people eat, 
for she is mean enough to take twenty-five per cent, off 
every uncut dish returned — she is, indeed." 

* The mean monster ! She, too, that Miss Maxwdl is 
always up-crying — but our supper," 



*«Ton my soul," said the confectioner, **i can't do it 
tinder four shillings a-iiead." 

Peter was on the point of exclaiming, that well might 
Mrs. Brown Lorton Uiink Claggitt a treasure, when she 
bargained so conscientiously for eyery atom, but he re- 
membered, just in time, that something had been said of 
suppers down-stairs; and an Undefined •conviction that 
Mrs. Claggitt was absolutely, bargaining for herself, not 
her mistress, came upon him at the moment The con- 
fectioner, aflcr a pause, continued, ** Think of tbe pound- 
age-money that goes amongst you gentlemen and ladies 
-*— think of that, Mrs, Claggitt — servants are harder to 
deal with than tbeir masters." 

" And well they may be," sighed * the treasure ;' " well 
they may be ; what have they to Jook to, but their little 
earnings; service is no inheritance; it may be here to- 
day, and gone to-morrow, with the best of us ; they have 
plenty here at present : but Oh ! Mr. Puff, they are so 
extravagant — so fond of show — nothing but company, 
company ; — still, I«ay nothing ; I have been a good friend 
and got you a deal of custom; so, indeed, you must give 
our supper in for three and six each !" 

"♦'•If I do, you can't have a drop of wine with it," re- 
plied the conscientious tradesman ; " not a drop." 

»* I won't stand for the wine," replied Mrs. Claggitt ; 
" Mr. Harris and Mr. Joshua can manage that ; but, po- 
sitively, you must let us have in a couple of bottles of 
your cherry-bounce." 

'*Oh, Mrs. Claggitt, Mrs. Claggitt!" exclaimed the 
polite man of pastry; ** I hope you will never want that, 
as long as my cellar is in existence." 

" 1 shouldn't be so particular," said the dame, " but 
that Mr. Brown Lorton's brother is come, and this is his 
valet, Mr. Pike, and we want to treat him." 

" Thank e'e, thank e'e," replied Peter, " but I never eat 
sappers; 'to bed with the lamb, and up with the lark, 

makes service light work,' they say in my country." 

Mr. Puff made no observation upon Peter's rusticity, and 
Mrs. Claggitt continued, *» Jellies and trifle, and kll, you 
know — all nice, and served about eleven— just as they 
go, you know — and pray nrind who you send, for thers 
was a woundy piece of work about the fruit-knives." 

•< Mrs. Claggitt, I have told you before, that none of 
my men had to do with them; they're honest to tho 

8'^ 
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back-bone, and never touch a thing — belonging to my 



connexions." 



"Goodbye, then, Mr. Puff, and— Puff— there's a dear 
man — if you can RUt it in at three shiUings a-head, do. — 
What, you can't] well, then, we'll make it out at the next 
bill ; settle it and the last petty suppi in the Christmas 
account. Ah, Puff! Puff! you know our little treats 
never cost you a farthing I** 

" There's an honest housekeeper, with a vengeance," 
thought the tradesman, as he ran up the area steps; " but 
what can I do 1 In those parvenu houses a mistress would 
think it degrading to look after her household : so it is 
the servants who see the bills, and not the masters." 

" I think, if you please, Mrs. CJaggitt," said Peter, rising, 
" I'll step up to my master's room, and settle his things a 
bit, against dinner." 

" Dinner ! — lunch, you mean ; why whatever alive puts 
dinner in the man's head at this hour I" 

" Why, it's four o'clock," said Peter. 

"Eight is our nominal dinner-hour," she replied ; "but 
you may go where you please of course. I saw Mr. Job 
playing draughts in the servants' hall : he forgets himself, 
sometimes with the under-servants ; but perhaps you 
play, and it might amuse you for an hour or two." 

In an unlucky moment, Peter went, and looked on, 
and tried to understand, and declared his ignorance of 
loo, bagatelle, and billiards, but avowed a vulgar partial- 
ity for cricket, and a knowledge of all-fours — was in- 
duced to bet — lost — accused Mr. Job of foul play — got 
into a dispute — was sneered at — a quarrel ensued, attend- 
ed with much noise, which Bright considerably increased; 
in the midst of the confusion the door opened ; Mr. Ho- 
race Brown, having rung his bell agaiii and again for his 
usually attentive servant, resolved to ascertain the cause 
of his delay; and after many blunders discovered him in 
the servants' hall. Peter was thoroughly ashamed, do 
matter how great the provocation, of being drawn into a 
riot; his master quickly perceived that he had been made 
the butt of the town-bred servants, and it was too good 
an opportunity of venting bis spleen upon a class he so 
thoroughly disliked 

Casting a look not easily to be forgotten by those upoa 
whom it feU, he drew forth a well-filled purse, and count- 
id a ooluiderable sum of money Into Peter's hand, say- 
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ing, " I should have told you, before you entered into this 
new society, that civUity must be purchased ; it has itff 
price, like everything else in London. That gentleman,** 
pointing to Job, " will perhaps sell you a week's decent 
behaviour, — for — perhaps, most correctly dressed young 
man, you will favour Pike (to whom, if I mistake not, 
you once acted as pantry-boy) by telling him the price, 
in gold, silver, or brass, of your forbearance — you, I 
perceive, are chief here ; so your subordinates will claim 
less : but pay them all, Peter — pay them all for their civil- 
ity ; — you need not curtsey, ladies, I am not going to be- 
stow a doit upon you — not a single farthing to add an- 
other to your vanities : but pay them too, if they are civil, 
Peter — mind you, not else*— as they treat you, so let them 
l3e rewarded l" 

Horace Brown could not have devised a more efficient 
method of compelling kind treatment. No sooner had he 
quitted the servants' hall, repeating his extraordinary di- 
rections of " Pay them, Peter — pay them all — according 
to their civility," than every one offered their congratula- 
tions on the liberality of the " sweet —odd — old gentle- 
man, his master !" Even Job Harris confessed, that, sim- 
ply from a desire of frolic, he had declared that Peter lost 
the bet, which in fact he had won : smiles took the place 
of sneers ; even Bright was caressed, and for his sake 
Mrs. Claggit's parrot was deprived of its chicken bone — 
to prove how much and how highly his master was es- 
teemed ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



O vain to seek delight in earthly thin;? ! 
But most in courts where proud Ambition towers; 
Deluded wight ! who weens fair Peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous doom of ketar or of king. 

Skenttom. 

** Ah 1 3rou Httle thought,*' said Uncle Horace, as he sat, 
ter hif interview with Peter, in Mary's own dressing- 
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room, t^te-k-t^te with his beloved niece, "you Mttle 
thought 1 was so near, so very near you, and so hs^y 
to find that you still remembered me, and talked of me, 
and looked at the old bachelor's picture. What was it. 
Miss — Miss Maxwell called mel — an ugly — cross — pig- 
taUed—r 

"Hush! hush! hush!'* exclaimed Mary; t* indeed— . 
indeed — she only said all that to vex me : she told me, 
when I was dressing, she thought you much handsomer 
than your picture ! And papa and mamma were so very, 
very glad to see you ! And, Oh, dear Uncle, I am so hap- 
py now; I wish you would never go away from Lon- 
don." 

Horace Brown was on the point of rushing into invec* 
tive against the " Qtueen of Cities," but an unusual degree 
of prudence prevented him. He had come to London 
for a specific purpose — a purpose that concerned the hap- 
piness of his beloved niece ; and he wondered she had 
not already inquired into the motive of his journey ; he 
W£is certain she could not altogether have forgotten their 
parting in his garden, and the assurance he gave her 
there, that until marriage approached her as a curse — 
not a blessing — he had bidden her farewell I Yet she 
never seemed to care about the motive of his coming. 
Satisfied with the fact of his being come, and the know- 
ledge that no marriage was likely to be " forced upon 
her," she was happy in sitting on an ottoman at his feet, 
and feeling that he was really under their roof Some 
anxieties flitted occasionally through her little head, as 
she thought how papa and mamma would hit if off now 
with Uncle Horace ; it never occurred to her that " Pa- 
pa's" really splendid fortune was fast diminishing, inas- 
much as the interest thereof had been totally insufficient 
to meet the enormous expenses into which both father 
and mother had launched. It might have been supposed 
that Brown Lorton's business habits would have made it 
a pleasure to inspect his affairs — that in the matter of ac- 
counts he would have used the knowledge he possessed : 
but his mind, that is, the portion of what is called mind, 
which fell to his share, was anything but careful or mer- 
cenary. The management of the business had been al- 
most totally in the hands of Horace Brown, for the young- 
er brother, unfortunately, loved ease, and the elder, for- 
tunately, employment ; and when he found himsdf in 
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Liondon, master of a large property, straining at a place 
In igoci^y, Whichj with some, signifies an acquaintance 
with mere lords and ladies — the dread of being considi 
ered as bringing the habits of the counting-house into the 
vortex of the wheel, and thus clogging its movements — 
the fear of being called shabby — at first overpowered 
every consideration ; and latterly, accounts came laden 
with so many disagreeables, that he was glad to cast 
them from him altogether. His wife never cared for, 
never thought of expense — vain and thoughtless, the love 
of show, the desire to shine, to dazzle, to outvie those 
whose birth she laughed at, and yet would have given 
worlds for its advantage — this one destructive passion 
overpowered whatever was good in her nature ; there 
was but one feeling that contended with it for supremacy 
in her feeble, yet affectionate nature, and that was— the 
love of her daughter. Many would have said her vanity 
was strongest ; but the many would have been, as they 
often are — in the wrong. 

The reduced and reducing state of Brown Lorton's 
finances, was an all-powerful reason why his brother 
should be treated with attention and politeness ; and his 
wife, when she saw her Mary's extreme delight at his 
arrival, could not find it in her heart to chill its warmth ; 
to be sure, she did hint her fears of how Uncle Horsice 
would behave, and what he would say to My Lord this, 
and whether he would be sufficiently polite to My Lady 
that, and Mary laughed, and said Uncle Horace was al- 
ways a gentleman; and though she doubted how far his 
courtesy might extend to the nobility she had mentioned, 
merely because of their titles, which, Mary slyly added, 
had not had time to grow old in the peerage, yet she was 
certain he had too much good feeling and good sense, not 
to treat them as became himself, 

Mary was right : Horace Brown was more polished in 
principle than in manner; and when associating wnth 
persons w^hose intellect was on a level with his own, they 
quickly discovered that the merchant's mind was filled 
with rich material-— a fact which neither his brother or 
sister had the power to comprehend. 

•* Suppose, Mary, my dear," said Mrs. Brown Lorton, 
•* suppose — ^to-day, for instance — he was to ask for por- 
ter at dinner, what would the people — the servants, 
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"Dear Mamma," replied Mary, "that is true; Harris, 
I dare say, has quite forgotten uncle's habits, sq he would 
say he had omitted the pprter ; to prevent ^hich, I will 
tell him to have it ready. Now, do not look so displeased ; 
I assure you, the day 1 spent with Lady Ellen, her mam- 
ma, Lady Norley, drank ale—ale, at dinner!" 

"Ale! my dear; are you sure of it V* 

" Q,uite sure. Mamma ; believe me, people of real rank 
attend much less to fashion than we do ; they make fash- 
ions for themselves, yet never think about them." 

"Perhaps, then," said Mrs. Lor ton, "perhaps your un- 
cle might drink ale instead of that horrid porter. Will 
you ask him 1" 

"Fie, dear Mamma, let him have what he likes," re- 
plied the sensible girl. 

" You are quite sure Lady Norley really drank the 
alel" again inquired Mrs. Lorton. 

"Quite; and now I remember, she blamed the butler 
for not having porter ready, which she said she liked bet- 
ter with Stilton." 

" My dear Mary, why did you not mention this before 1 
I am so fond of ale, but dared not drink it, as I did not 
know what people might say. By all means, tell Claggitt 
or Magdalene to tell Harris to have some porter ready." 

" Dear Mamma, how she torments herself about trifles," 
thought Mary; **and yet how beautiful she looked!" 
And having given directions to the butler for the filling 
forth of the now permitted beverage, she seated herself 
Vhere we left her, at her uncle's feet. There was a gai- 
ety in Mary's manner, an outbreaking of the heart, it- 
self a mine of mingled Eiffection and mirthfulness, which 
fascinated all with whom she ventured to converse. She 
was so truthful in her nature, and she evinced that truth- 
fulness with such unstudied grace, that it was impossible 
not to appreciate her rare and yet most womanly quali- 
ties. She was very anxious her uncle should like those 
she liked; and with the delicious open-heartedness of 
youth, she had some sympathies with all. The delight 
of her character was, that she everywhere espied roses, 
if not in the blossom, at least in the bud ; and never did 
she yield to her perception of the ludicrous, without tax- 
ing her memory, when the humour was past, to dis- 
cover if she had been tod severe in her playful censures, 

" You were not, wickedljr, Uncle mine, behind that 
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dunning curtain, the whole time I was chatting to 
Maxyl" 

" No, I supposfe not," he replied, smiling ; " but I heard 
about the crabbed, pig-tailed — " 

Mary would not suffer him to finish the sentence, but 
began to assure him how much he had been mistaken in 
supposing that nobody would visit them; '^indeed," she 
added, ** we have hosfs of fiiends !" 

** Indeed !" ejaculated her uncle, doubtingly. 

** Indeed," she repeated, " we have Right Honourable 
ones : some few there were who looked upon us coldly 
just at first ; I do not mean they were exactly scornful j 
but you know they did not quite know us — indeed, that 
was all." 

** Did not exactly know how much you were worth, 
and so fought shy— ^eh 1" 

*' Ah, Uncle, do not traders, • fight shy,' as you call it, 
of * a bad man on 'Change,' though he may be good in 
every other way; it is not ill-nature, only caution." 

" Very good, Miss Mary, arguing with your uncle !" 

** No, only reasoning. You have not told me how you 
like our house 1'* 

«• 'Tis large and comfortless : a wren like my sweet 
niece should have a smaller nest : but is there nothing 
you would ask about— no one to^ remember of all — the 
many whom you seemed to love in your old cottEige 
home 1" 

" Seemed, dear Uncle Horace," repeated Mary, in an oi- 
fended tone ; " why do you say seemed V 

"Because we generally inquire after what we really 
love. You have asked for nothing — no one. I*m glad I 
liave not much to love !" 

" Why, Uncle 1" 

" Because loving you is likely to give me a sufficient 
quantity of trouble for the rest of my life !" 

"Now," exclaimed Mary, "that is exactly one of your 
desperately cross speeclfes, which I shall pretend not to 
hear. Say, how is my nurse 1" 

•* Why, well ; hale as a frosty morning, and healthy 
too." 

" And how is Mrs. Pursey, and poor old Peter — the 
vicar's wife— the curate and his thirteen children — old 
&rmer Dodd, and goodman Shfers' nag, who hurt his 
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knee while he was stealing barley — dame Buckley and 
her blind grandson — are they all well 1 Has the clerk 
improved in his singing 1 Does mother Rice sleep all 
Sermon time — are the butter-cups plenty as ever in the 
fellow-field — and how many puppies had Rose at her last 
litter 1 Does wild Madge rear turkeys still ? And now 
that I have done with the dear form, I will go to the ware- 
house, and ask if your head clerk« your roan of cast-iron, 
Mr. Alexander — got the patent his heart was set on, for 
the coriStruction of his imperceptible plough and tremen- 
dous crane 1 Now, Uncle Horace, Uncle Horace, have I 
lost my memory 1" 

" Not quite," he replied ; " and yet there is one person 
in particular you have forgotten." 

•* Lame Mrs. Hickory 1" 

" No." 

" Pretty Mary Lintott 1" 

" No." 

•* Old Grace Lightfoot and her merry grand brats V 

«* No." 

*« Then, my dear Uncle,*' said Mary, blushing a little at 
the same time, *' then, my dear Uncle, I suppose you 
mean some of those rich vulgar people who used to visit 
us, birt whom, you must remember, I only saw at the 
town-house, when I was well enough to leave your dear 
cottage and be at home." 

Again Uncle Horace said " No ;" adding, " the person I 
allude to is neither rich nor vulgar. I hope I shall never 
have to accuse you of the vulgarity of affectation. Listen, 
Mary. Many a time have you sat for hours on my knee, 
in your childood, listening to the febles I loved to invent 
for your amusement. I will tell you one now, though I 
have long been out of practice. There was an old bird 
once, something between an owl and a raven, for he 
sometimes mojied like the one, and sometimes he croaked 
like the other ; but this old bird took a fancy to a little 
gay goldfinch, and brought it home to his nest, and the 
goldfinch learned to love him very much, and the old 
moping, croaking bird loved the small bird, as if it had 
been, indeed, better than if it had been, either an owl or 



a raven -i — " 



•* Ah, ah !" laughed Mary, " I have found you out You 
mean yourself and me.** 
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Her uncle laid his hand on her head, and continued, 
without heeding her interruption, — 

** And the old bird said, my goldfinch is dull in its cage, 
because I cannot companion, though I may protect it. — 
So, though I cannot, perhaps, catch another goldfinch to 
be its friend, I may be able to find some other bird to en- 
liven its solitude. So the moping old fellow poked about, 
and invited a modest brown linnet to visit his goldfinch. 
At first the goldfinch was mightly pleased with the linnet, 
who gave way to it in everything ; and though the pretty 
painted creature was at times wayward and capricious, 
like all pretty things, yet the brown linnet bore it all, and 

was gentle, and yielding, and kind " 

"My dear Uncle," interrupted Mary, laying her burn- 
ing cheek upon her uncle^s hand, " you need not go on ; 
I shall be happy indeed to hear if the playfellow of my 
childhood, Harry Mortimer, be well." 

" Harry Mortimer was the companion of your youth, 
Mary," replied Mr. Brown, gravely, " as well as the play- 
fellow of your childhood. Let me finish my fable, and 
tell you how the pretty goldfinch loved a new gilded cage 
better than its woodbine nest, and prized the society of 

magpies, jays, and parrots more than the affection " 

*• Uncle 1" exclaimed Mary, rising and standing before 
her relative, while bright and holy truth beamed in her 
eyes, " Uncle, you do me wrong, heaven knows you do. 
It was Harry who preferred such company. Did he npt 
leave you and come to London to some fine relation, 
who, after aU, would do nothing for him; and then, when 
he returned to the country, used to write letters to — to 
— tome fine lady 1 * He told me she was his cousin, and 
he ofiered me her drawings to copy, — and — he would 
not tell me her name." 

"You quarreUed, I suppose?" said Horace Brown, 
taking a larger pinch of snuff'than usual. 

" Oh, worse ! much worse than that ; — we could have 
made up a quarrel : — but we became stiff", and polite, and 
— but it matters not; I hope he is well, and all you could 
desire!" 

" Well ! oh, yes, he is well !" replied her Uncle drily ; 
" bat it has been my misfortune to see all those I love^p*- 
noC many, to be sure, — do exactly what I would not wish. 
You, here : and then Harry — Harry's kindred, as if on 
pupose to plague me, must take a sudden &ncy to him. 
Vol. 
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— not a fancy either, that I could forgive, — but it waa in^ 
terest. His noble relative, suddenly deprived of his two 
sons, and having only one daughter, takes it into his 
magnificent pate, that it is not fitting the son of a discarded 
sister (whom he literally sufiered, with her husband, to 
die of starvation) should be a trader ; and, of course, I 
would not, could not, suffer him to remain with me ; the 
poor fellow, though, would have — I am sure he would 
have — preferred it. He said so, and I never knew him 
utter a falsehood ; no, not in compliment. I could have 
forgiven his kinsman's proud recognition, but for his scorn 
of trade ; and his grandfather, his own grandfather, was 
a Bristol merchant ; think of that l^ persisted Horace, so 
indignant at the peer's forgetful ness, that he almost forgot 
his own object, until recalled to it by Mary's inquiry, " if 
Harry — if Mr, Mortimer, was in London 1** 

" To be sure he is — came up with me — and his rela- 
tion's fine carriage met him at HounsTow."^ 

" At Hounslow !" repeated Mary — a new light bursting 
upon her all at once. " Why, my dearest friend. Lady 
Ellen Revis, told me their carriage was going to-day to 
Hounslow to meet her cousin, whom she hoped would re- 
side with them." 

•* To be sure !" replied Uncle Horace, stooping to caress 
Bright, who had, despite all obstacles, found out his mas- 
ter ; " to be sure ; Lady Ellen Revis is his cousin ; — now 
you know her name. Look at that poor dog ; — ^there's 
affection — there's fidelity ! — there, Bright, that wDl de- 
but, God bless me, Mary you are fainting !" 
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CHAPTER V, 



*Ti8 a strange thing, this depth of love— 
Which dwens within the human heart : 

'Frqm earth below — to heaven above — 
In each and all — it finds a part. 

Xt. E» Xt. 



** I CANNOT, Mother — I am not able—my tead aches— 
indeed, indeed, I cannot go— do not ask me — I shall not 
Idc missed — pray, pray do not ask me." 

"But Mary, dearest Mary, think, my child, of the im- 
portance of being seen In that house, when the very per- 
sons I have been trying to meet ever since we have been 
4n town wHl all be there ! I know you tiave dined with 
Lady Ellen and her mother since the death of his lord- 
ship's «ons ; but that was when there was nobody there." 

^* I cannot help it. Mamma : I cannot go.'* 

" And your beautifiil dress ! — Come, darling, let Mag- 
dalene bathe your temples with eau de Cologne. You 
must really make an effort. See what a lovely colour 
you have got t Come Mary ! What will her ladyship 
sayl" 

" I do not care," replied Mary Lorton, almost petulantly, 
and burying her face in the rich cushion of the sofa. 

" Not care what the Countess of Norley says !" re- 
peated Mrs. Brown Norton, in sad astonishment. ** But 
your friend, Lady Ellen, what will ^e say 1" 

" Friend 2'? sighed Mary. " Friend 1 — I have no friend !" 

"My blessed child!" exclaimed her affectionate mother, 
throwing herself, jewelled and all-radiant as she was, by 
her daughter's side. "What is the matter — or what do 
you mean 1 But I see how it is. Your uncle Horace has 
l)een preaching up something against the aristocracy — 
putting things into your head. I might have imagined 
that when he came to London eveiything rational would 
be turned topsy-turvy." 
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**No, Mother; he has not said a word against the 
aristocracy ; and, indeed, has put nothing new into my 
head. If I am asked for by any one, simply say, I am not 
wen/' 

In vain did Mrs. Brown Lorton pray, infreat, and sug- 
gest remedies. Mafy was always a little obstinate, and 
. now she was firm ; besides, her mother, anxious upon 
two accounts, saw that her beloved one was really ill ; 
her cheek was flushed, not with health, but a feverish 
hectic. Her eyes were brilliant — her pulse quick. — 
Anxious as Mrs. Lorton was %bout. splendour, success, 
reputation, and " what people would say," she was more 
anxious for Mary's health. At first she thought that her 
daughter for once had caught the tone of modern society, 
and become capricious. But as Miss Maxwell said, 
** Young ladles, except they are oddities,, do not exercise 
that quality unless when their dress does not please^ or 
their jewels are <rfd-iashioned." Mary had not these pro- 
vocatives. The white crape was a miracle of taste ; and 
as to her bijouterie ! — Storr and Mortimer took good care 
that nothing of hers should merit the reproach. No : it 
was evident that Mary was ill — too ill to venture to a 
^te from which she had anticipated much pleasure, and 
her mother much success; and Mrs. Brown Lorton came 
to the conclusion (for go, she said, she rmisi^ as she step- 
ped into her carriage, that it was all Uncle Hwace's fault. 
Mary had been so well in the morning— so pleased at her 
imcle's arrival — so delighted at the prospect of being with 
Lady Ellen — so charmed with her dress!— It was his 
fault: he had excited her, and brought back to her mind 
the scenes of her childhood, and had most likely said 
something, that — but, in i^ort. Uncle Horace was to 
blame, though she wisely resolved not to tell him so. — 
And where had he wandered 1 After putting all things 
into confusion, from the kitchen to the attics, he had gone 
out of the house, nobody knew where ; only saying to 
the porter, that he would return at night ! 

Heavy were the hearts of the parvenus as they rolled 
to the splendid house where they well knew they were 
welcomed only for the sake of their wealth ! What lives 
of mortification and misery do hundreds drag on in ^e ... 
salons of London ! Even the privileged become heart-^oif !.^, 
and weary of the eternal glare, and glitter, and tinsdl^;-^ 
the world'ff ^at crush-room \ but wo to those whoi^^fQ 
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lo endure 'the stiifter, and the contempt, and the sarcasm! 
How many do I know, who in their own proper sphere 
would be honoured and respected, and yet seem willing 
to be trampled upon, merely, like poor Mrs. Lorton, from 
a desire to know what people would say, a dread of what 
they might say ! Oh, the paltriness of mere worldly am- 
bition ! How sad it is that people are content to sink in 
their own esteem, from a miserable desire to rise in the 
esteem of others! — as if it were possible to attain that of 
others, while losing one's own ! 

The Brown Lorton equipage was as well appointed as 
any that crowded the noble Square, and the liveried at- 
tendants twice as numerous as they need have been; and 
yet Mr. Brown Lorton's heart always sank within him at 
the first announcement of his name; and Mrs. Brown 
Lorton never felt at home, though convinced that her 
jewels were as resplendent as those of any of the Lady 
L's or Mrs. B*s, that lent light and loveliness to the gor- 
geous rooms. • 

Life, long and happy, te E5nglish beauty ! Despite all 
that has been, or ever will be said of its fragility, its dan- 
ger, Its destruction,— it is a blessed thing to look upon, 
and live amongst. Talk of its fading!— it never fades : 
At is but transferred from face to face. The bud comes 
forth as the blossom is perfected, and the bud bursts into 
blossom but to hide the falling leaves, fragrant amid the 
decay of the parent fk)wer ! Then the beauties of our 
country are so varied. The peasant girl, gifted with 
pearl-like modesty — and the courtly maiden, set, -as her 
birth-right, in a golden circlet, the intellectual face beam- 
ing intelligence — and the English, matron, proud as Cor- 
nelia of her living jewels ! Nor is the perfectness of 
EInglish beauty confined to any class. In summer time 
you meet it everywhere ; — by the hedge rows — in the 
streets — in the markets — at the Opera, where tiers on 
tiers, hundreds upon hundreds of lovely faces glitter and 
gleam, and smile and weep; and then you wonder whence 
they come, and bless your fortune that they so congre- 
gate to harmonize the sight, in sweet accordance with the 
ear. Even in Lady Norley's crowded rooms there was 
a crush of beauty ; yet Mrs. Lorton might be forgiven for 
her earnest longing that Mary had been there. It was, 
poor, woman, a triumphant hour in her estimation, when 
the mistress of the f^te took her hand as she passed on ; 

4* 
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and when Lady EUen Revii hung upon her ann* Inqui* 
ring for her chosen friend, ^ Mary, dear Mary,** her exal- 
tation was complete. If inquiries tor a beloved child ever 
could sound wearisomely in a motber^s ear, Mrs. Brown 
Lortpn would have tired of Lady £llen's anxiety. And 
there were many others who had looked eagerly for the 
in-coming of the heiress, who soon lounged elsewhere, 
when they found she would not shine forth that night-^ 
Mrs. Brown Lorton, too, was doomed to a surprise in re- 
cognising in Lord Norley's heir the youth, the very Harry 
Mortimer, whom she feared at one time her daughter 
loved all to well. 

Mary longed to be alone : nor, indeed, was there much 
difficulty in persuading Miss Maxwell that she would be 
better by herself, or at least with her attendant, Magda- 
lene — " better to be perfectly quiet." 

It was easy to be quiet with Magdsilene ; Miss Max- 
well hated her with so earnest a hatred, that she was in 
no degree ^orry to heap any annoyance on her, that did 
not make her of value in the eyes of a mistress who loved 
to treat all things kindly. 

" You make fools of the servants by your indulgence," 
said she, one day, to Mary. 

•* Do 1 1" replied the young lady, gently : " But then I 
make myself happy by it." 

" Magdalene," said her mistress, " I think you would 
be better in my dressing-room, or perhaps with the house- 
keeper." 

" Do you desire me to go," replied the giri : " If you 
wish me away, I am gone. But I am well, very well 
here, if it is your pleasure." 

Mary fell into a reverie, and Magdalene continued her 
needle work. Suddenly Mary looked up, and observed 
that Magdalene's tears were dropping silently upon her 
thin, white hands, as she sat in the recess of the window, 
bending over her work, her high feeitilres in strong relief 
from the crimson curtain at her back, her eyes cast down, 
their lashes bent with the tears that rushed from beneath 
their snowy pent-house, and her tall graceful figure curved 
like that of a Grecian nymph. Her mistress thought she 
had never seen anything more lovely : the tears flowed so 
unceasingly, and the features remained so perfectly co- 
lourless and marble-like, that it suggested to Mary the 
idea of a weeing statue, where nought but tears had llfo. 



lb, 
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£Bie pUed her neecBe aHitiniially, and yet it was evident 
that she was reading passages of memory, or the feelings 
of her own soul — she was not with external objects. 

<* Magdalene T said Mary. 

The girl started, wiped her eyes, and in an instant was 
by her young lady's couch. 

"Magdalene," continued MaVy, "you are either ill 
or unhappy — have you had any words with the ser- 
vants 1" 

" No, madam." 

" Are you ill 1" 

" No, indeed, thank you most kindly, I am not." 

" Then you are unhappy, Magdalene ; do you want 
money 1 Why do you smile 1" 

" My dear young lady," replied the girl, " I hope you 
will not think about me : I am low^pirited : you cannot 
understand — God forbid you should — what that is. I do 
not, thanks to your generosity, want money ; and you 
will forgive me when I tell you, tFiat I smiled only because 
rich persons — rich ladies — think that every sorrow may 
be cured by gold !" 

" I do not think so, Mz^dalene ; God knows I do not : 
1 am both young and rich, and yet I know perfectly, 
there is much that neither youth nor wealth can pur- 
chase. Do not let me see you weeping ; I cannot bear 
to see people — particularly those whom I esteem — in sor- 
row ; and, Magdalene, your being my servant does not 
prevent my valuing the good, the superior qualities which 
Grod has given you." 

The maiden threw herself on her knees by her young 
lady's couch, and pressed her hand gratefully and affec- 
tionately to her lips. 

" I know it, madam, I know that you have treated me 
— Oh, so differently from others ! May God bless you — 
bless you for it. I ought to be cheerful and contented 
with so kind a mistress— it is wrong— wicked— not to be 
so I. but it is not always easy to be thankful and resigned 
in that sphere of Vfe to which it has pleased God to call 

us:' 

Mary only sighed; said a few more kind words to 
lier attendant ; told her to put by her work and take a 
cheerful book as her companion into her dressing-room, 
whence she would call her when she wanted her for any- 
thing. 
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^ Poor Magdalene !** exclaimed Mary ; <* and does 8he« 
too, suffer from this straining after rank, this sigliing for 
seats in forbidden {daces, as my uncle calls ft ! Alas ! I 
could not reprove her ambition, it is so like our own : the 
Iftiaid sighs to be the mistress — the mistress to be greater 
still — so goes the world!" Mary rose from her cpuch, 
and paced up and down her chamber; a glass door 
opened from it into her dressing-room, and through the 
thin silk curtains that hung across the glass, Mary could 
distinctly see her servant bending over the book she had 
directed her to read. The feelings of the heiress, as she 
passed to and fro, were not enviable : her Uncle's strong 
appeal to them had worked upon her, and brought the 
" brown linnet" of his fable forcibly to her remembrance; 
perhaps he had never been banished from it : but it is e:£- 
traordinary how completely the business and fashions of 
the world are at variance with the aff*ections. Instead of 
shutting young ladies up in the silence and solitude of 
their own chambers as a cure for love, it would be wiser 
ix> place them in the vortex of society, and set it turn- 
ing, or rather, let it turn itself It is in no way extraor* 
dinary, that persons immured in the country should re- 
member their friends — they have nothing else to do; but 
. commend me to the friendships and affections that stand 
the test of the whirling world, with its changes, its lures, 
its temptations. Mary had certainly loved Harry Morti- 
mer ; had been deeply wounded at his refusing to tell 
even her, whose letters he received, and whose drawings 
he offered her to copy: — on the subject of his family he 
had always been painfully silent. Mary had known and 
loved his mother in her childhood ; but Lord Norley's « 
elevation to the Peerage had been of recent date, for 
when first his nephew visited him, he had little prospect 
of an earldom; he was then only a law lord, but with 
pride enough to furnish a kingdom of dukedoms. Ho- 
race Brown, usually deficient in grace or gentleness of 
manner, had a way of his own of doing good, as rare as 
it is uncommon : he was fond of giving — as he would 
himself have said, if anything could induce him to speak 
of his own good ofiBces — "young people a push on in the 
world;" and in many instances he managed these 
"pushes" so skillfully, that the hand which gave them re- 
mained unseen. He had known, and some persons hint- 
ed, had loved Mrs. Mortimer, in her youth; but be that . - 
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as it may, ndther she nor her husband Would have suffered 
as thisy did suffer, if he had conjectured what their situ* 
atlon really was. After their death Harry became to him 
as a son ; and a stranger would have supposed that Ho- 
race Brown derived some, great advantage from the bo* 
ciety of the youth, whom he treated with the attention of 
an equal, and the frankness of a friend : to be sure, Har- 
ry tormented him sadly ; never could be kept to book- 
keeping; scrawled poetry over half the ledgers, and cut 
up whole hundreds of pens, that he might try them, as 
he always did, by writing the simple word " Mary." The 
first wish of Horace Brown's heart was, that, his two 
darlings should be dear to each other ; but whatever skill 
he m^ht have in human nature, on the whole, he had 
none in that most gossamer portion of it called ** love :** 
it was too fine, too intricate, too fanciful for him. If he 
liad let things alone, I doubt if Mary and Harry would 
have been so apart ; but he was generous hearted, and 
fond of making well, better ; and the only skill he ever 
manifested in the matter was in the application of his lit- 
tle &b\e. Still it must be confessed, that the effect of his 
allegory was increased a hundredfold by the fact of Har- 
ry's being in London, a received guest at Lord Norley's 
house, the cousin and correspondent of her friend Lady 
Ellen Revis. 

For worlds she would not have met him, as she knew 
she must, under such circumstances. A common-mind- 
ed girl, a girl of even more than ordinary mind, would 
have rejoiced at playing off a discarded lover, of exhibit- 
ing herself, with as many attendants as a peacock has 
eyes in his gorgeous tail : but let it be remembered, that 
Mary had loved— nay, did love Harry Mortimer, though 
she did not believe it herself. Ah ! love often fastens the 
bandage over his own eyes. 

*« To think," she whispered within her bosom, " to think 
that I must lose my friend ! the only one amongst a hoslt 
of girls whom I have met in London — that I care fori 
We have walked together — talked together — sung to- 
gether. When I have been weak, who strengthened me 1 
— but Lady Ellen. When I have been foolish, who re- 
proved] — 'twas Lady Ellen. Proud 1 have been — some- 
tiinefl vain of my wealth, who told of proper motives for 
Mibition 1 — the Lady Ellen. So perfect is she in all wis- 
Vknn, one wQt|14 haye thought ^le le^rtkt of Uncle Horace, 
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I looked to her for council, as I would have looked to 
him ; and when the great ones sneered, and would have 
crashed me by civil coldness, who gave me courage 
which I might well lack, and showed that courage brave^ 
]y in my cause — dear Lady Ellen ! But I must lose her 
now — give her quite up, and have no more a friend ! I 
do not, cannot blame him for his preference ; but it was 
pitiful not to trust me. I, who loved him like a sister i 
He never would speak of his great London relatives ; but, 
she^— she might have mentioned him. She must have 
known well who we were ! I thought I had a friend for 
life ! Harry is nothing to me now — absolutely nothing ! 
How could he be 1 But, oh ! to lose my friend !" and 
the artless and unintentional sophist buried her face in 
her hands, as she knelt by her couch, and wept bitterly. 

Poor innocent '. — She never eisked herself why Lady 
EUlen could not continue to be her friend — it never oc- 
curred to her to examine the structure of the barrier 
which her imaginaticm had erected between them — she 
never once asked why the cherished friendship of her soul 
was ended — she never inquired how it was that she 
could not meet tdgethevj two, with whom, when apart, 
she had spent so many happy hours ! She repeated a 
hundred times to herself that " Harry was nothing to her;*' 
and yet the feeling of intense misery with which she con- 
templated the possibility of his being united to his cousin, 
swept all tranquillity and comfort from her soul. She 
had wrought herself into the perfect belief that he loved 
Lady Ellen, and was beloved of her; and while she tried 
to convince herself that she prayed for their happiness, 
she wept the bitter tears of youthful anguish. At last, 
when the night was far spent, she slept, and though her 
sleep was fevered and troubled, Magdalene rejoiced that 
she had found repose at last. The affectionate attendant 
watched with untiring patience by the bed-side of her 
mistress ; and yet she heard not the light step of one who , 
entered the chamber — until a gentle hand rested on her 
shoulder ! 

Magdalene rose and curtsied ; }>at no word was ex- 
changed ; though the visiter took her seat by the sleeper's 
couch. It was a beautiful dght The lovely head of 
Mary Lorton, resting on, without crushing, the fringed 
pillow, her arms crossed upon her bosom, which scarce- 
ly heaved beneath their pressure. Lady Ellen Revis^ 
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for she it was who had quitted the festivities of her own 
house to inquire after the health of her friend — Lady El- 
len, half sitting, half supporting herself on the couch, the 
drapery of which, descending from a golden star in the 
ceiling, nearly shrouded her figure ; while her sparkling, 
intelligent, but restless features were turned on the sleeps 
ing countenance of her favourite. Magdalene had with- 
drawn to her old seat in the window, and the contour of 
her delicate form never looked more graceful than it did 
then — her head bent down, and her hands clasped on her 
knees — in an attitude of intense watchfulness. Lucky 
was it, for the sake of my picture, that the drapery did 
in part conceal the figure of Lady Ellen. 

Hers was one of those dear, penetrating, intellectual 
countenances which strike immediately, and are never 
forgotten. Her eyes were of a deeply pure blue, full of 
tenderness and fire ; her brow was high, broad, and full; 
her nose well shaped, and her mouth capable of every 
variety of expression, from the most severe reproof, to the 
bland and persuasive smile which wreathes the lips with 
beauty ; her hair was magnificent, shading in its depths 
to the deepest brown, and coming out in the sunshine 
with silken brightness ; her skin was clear ; her complex- 
ion almost colourless, except when ahimated or startled; 
then it flushed with the impetuosity of an ardent temper- 
ament to the deepest crimson: but, alas! tfiere ended 
her beauty. Nature decfeed that this lovely flower 
should blossom on a bended stem ; the stalk curved be* 
neath the rich burthen of its coronal. She was deformed ; 
not much, not half so much as many who pass through 
society without thinking it a misfortune ; but she felt it 
in all its aggravated bitterness — it was the bane of her 
existence — the drop of poison which tainted the whole 
cup. Her mother, proud of her talents, her wit — ^hay, 
though it was a foolish pride as applied to a female, be- 
cause it makes them enemies, not firiends — proud of her 
learning— endeavoured, but vainly, to make her forget it, 
and sometimes imagined she had succeeded ; but she was 
mistaken ; the consciousness of deformity never left her 
for a moment — she exaggerated the impression it made 
oh others — she watched the direction taken by every eye; 
atid compliments really bestowed with sincerity, and 
which she justly deserved, she sot down as sneers, or ai 
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polite forgeries on the bank of truth, which pass current 
with the unwary for sterling gold ; perhaps it was the 
truthfulness of Mary's character that drew her so sudden- 
ly, yet so strongly, towards her — perhaps, also, she was 
pleased at finding some one, who relied on her for direc- 
tion and support — who loved her entirely for herself 

After gazing on the countenance of her friend for a 
considerable time. Lady Ellen beckoned Magdalene into 
the next room. 

" Has she been long ill 1" she inquired. " She walked 
an hour with me yesterday, and then appeared quite 
well !" 

" She did not complain, my lady, until this evening." 

"Not until this evening!" repeated Lady Ellen. "And 
now to have such a flushed cheek and fevered hand ! 
Besides, Magdalene, I thought — I am certain I saw the 
shining of dried up tears upon her cheek." 

" Indeed, my lady !" was the maiden's answer. 

" Has anything occurred to displease, to discompose 
herl" 

" I cannot say, my lady," was again the girl's taciturn 
reply. 

" Her Uncle Horace is arrived. Surely that gave her 
pleasure!" 

" Oh, indeed it did, my lady ! — great delight ; perhaps 
the very excitement has made her ill." 

" Do you really think happiness makes persons ill !" 
inquired lady Ellen, fixing her piercing eyes on Magda- 
lene. 

" I cannot speak from my own experience," she said. 
" I have never been tried that way ; but I have heard it 
is so, my lady." 

Lady EHlen again rested her eyes on Magdalene for 
an instant, and then returned to the bedside of her sleep- 
ing, but untranquil friend. 

Mary's countenance hsul lost that beautiful expression 
of placidity which characterized it a little time before. 
Her arms were tossed upon the coverlet, and her bril- 
liant cheek was wet with weeping. She moaned and 
murmured, and was evidently struggling with such pain- 
ful feelings, that Lady Ellen thought it would be kindness 
to dispel her slumbers. 

"Mary, waken, dear Mary — Mary, waken," she re- 
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peated, and the full rich tones of her voice sounded like a 
softened strain of church music through the chamber. 
** Waken, my dear friend i" 

When Mary awoke, she k)oked confused and agitated, 
and gazed earnestly in Lady Ellen's &ce. She then 
pressed back the hair from lier temples, and held her 
throbbing brows between both her hands. 

" Dear Mary, do you not know me 1 Will you not 
BpeBik to Ellen ilevis !" said Lady Ellen, trying to wi^- 
draw her hands. 

•* Know you : oh, yes ! I know you well. I see you 
now — I saw you in my dream ! Oh, how I wish you 
were not here I" 

*« Do you, indeed ! Yet see how obstinate I am to re- 
main — and how ungrateful you are to me, who left my 
own home at this time — past — long j)ast midnight, and 
an that I might be with you. Dear Mary, you do not 
aurely wish me gone ! 

** And the ccppany — the music," said Mary, shaking 
off the remembrance of what was frightful in her dream, 
and awaking fully to the present, though it was shadowed 
by the past " You left your house on your own birth- 
day 18te to come to me — and then you woke me from 
that painful dream ! — but leave me now, dear Lady El- 
len — it seems unkind, ungrateful — but I am better by 
myself" 

" You call me Lady Ellen !** replied her friend. " And 
you beg of me to leave you. Ohj Mary ! when I lingered 
in bitter suffering after my brother's death — when my 
parents were so fully absorbed in their own sorrows that 
they never heeded mine — who sympathized with me, and 
watched in my sick room for hours, and days, and weeks ? 
I never drove her from me : and will you be less kind to 
me, than I to you ; — you who are far kinder to others 
than I am to anjr, save yourself]" 

Mary replied not to this tender speech, more tender 
though it was than any she had ever heard from Lady 
Ellen, who was chary of her affection. 

'« Some other time," she said at last, hiding her &ce at 
the same moment fbom her friend : ** Some other time, 
but not to-night. I have been agitated : — my Uncle came 
and talked to me of younger, happier days " 

Slie had paused in her confidence — I had almost writ- 
ten that whoever does so, does not deserve a friend; bat 

Vol. L— 5 
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i 
the World, I know, thinks differel^tly; and I most rem^tti-* 
ber that Mary paused, not because she doubted that 
firiend*s fidelity, but because she doubted her own wor- 
thiness Passing abruptly from the subject, she inquired 
if her mother was come home. 

Lady Ellen was both too young, and too steady in her 
own affections, to imagine that Mary was capable of sud- 
den and capricious change. She thought that illness had 
made her nervous and irritable; but that when it passed 
away, whether it proceeded from a mental or a physical 
cause, she would be, as she had ever been to her until 
within tiie last twenty minutes. 

She told Mary that Mrs. Lorton had not returned — 
that she knew slie had been anxious to get away, but 
found it almost impossible. ** It is the world, dear Mary t 
— the world I which I flatter myself I am better acquainted 
with than most of the Lady Evelinas and Jemimas who 
enact heroines in life and novels, at the age of two-and- 
twenty ! This same knowledge of the world whispered 
in my ear, that its being buzzed about that a young hei- 
ress's Uncle, having arrived in London, in the possession 
of at least a hundred thousand sterling — reasons for the 
good opinion of the world — and intending to bestow 
these alchymists, that turn evil into good, upon his nieee 
— she, the said niece, rose amazingly in the barometer of 
public favour ; and to conclude my speech with a simile 
— We all know how frequently the lord of the feast takes 
the mother down to supper, that he may take the daugh- 
ter off for life." 

Mary almost smiled. 

" 1 sent your Uncle an invitation," she continued ; " but 
he did not come. I thought I should have seen him here. 
When your mother extmguished our lights by the an- 
nouncement of your illness " 

" You invited Uncle Horace V said Mary, raising her- 
self on her couch. 

" To be sure I did ! The moment I heard he was in 
town, I wrote him, with my own hand, a most lady-like 
note, on plain white paper, which a certain long known, 
yet new found relative of mine, promised to deliver I" 

Mary had not courage to look up to see if Lady Ellen 
blushed, for she blushed herselfj and that effectually pre- 
sents a girl from observing the blushes of othera. Her 
ladyship continued : — 
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« You never menfioned Harry to me : — and I little &n- 
cied that the Maiy j^own he once talked of, was my 
inend Mary Lortoa Shall I tell you the story now, as 
you seem better, and have not sent me away, and have 
forgotten your ugly dream. I never dance, you know, 
so am not tired, and can sit with you all night. Ah ! lit- 
tle I thought when laughing, — no, perhaps I ought to say 
sneering,— at the absurdity of first love, that •' 

Mary did not suffer her to finish her observation, and 
little did Lady Ellen imagine the bitter pangs she had in- 
flicted on her young friend, the " one talked of" rung upon 
her heart— the " sneer '* entered it ; yet with a strong ef- 
fort she lifted her head from the pillow, and said— 

"Not, indeed, now,— not to-night. I pray you. Lady 
EDen, dear Ellen, if you will, no more to-night.— Magda- 
lene, ring for Lady Ellen's carriage.— Go down with her 
yourself. Do not, oh, do not flash your eye upon me ! 
I am ill and miserable 1 I know you meant this visit 
kindly, very kindly. Forgive me— say you forgive mel 
To-morrow I shall be more myself.^' 

"Dear Mary, shall I come to-morrow 1" inquired Lady 
£Illen, as she folded her Cashmere over her shoulders, 
hurt, though not angered, at Mary's strange behaviour. 
*♦ Shall I come to-morrow V 

" I do not know ! — yes, perhaps you had better. Now 
— ^thanks — and good night !" 

" It is very strange !" muttered Lady Ellen, as she 
desc«ided the stairs, closely followed by the attentive 
Magdalene. " It is very strange !" she repeated, and then 
turning to the attendant, she added, ^* If your mistress has 
not returned before I arrive at home, I will request her to 
do so immediately." 

While she was in the act of speaking, she heard a car- 
riage roll up to the door, and before it was almost possi- 
ble to imagine that the steps were down, Mra Brown 
Lorton, pale as a spectre — the jewels sparkling on her 
brow, while the eyes beneath were wild, yet rayless, 
totally regardless of her dress, without the slightest cover- 
ing to protect her beautiful arms and bosom from the 
keen morning air, which was mingling with the heavier 
breeze of night — rushed across the hall, passed Lady 
EUlen and Magdalene without noticing either, flew up 
stairs — and well Magdalene knew, as the sound of the 
(ooistep9 were lost in the distance^ that ahe never evei^ 
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stopt at her daughter's dooK The hall porter seem^ 
really awake, and turned his powdered head upwards to 
ascertain if it was his mistress or a ghost : the footman 
held the door in his hand, and his mouth opened with 
astonishment ; Lady Ellen was obliged to call up her own 
carriage, which had driven away to make room" for Mrs, 
Lorton's ; and as some little delay occurred, and she stood 
in the entrance, she observed a tall man, closely muffled 
in a capacious cloak, stride round the corner of the 
Square, and stop directly on the pave^ from whence he 
looked into the porch where she waited. With the ut- 
most-coolness he examined the armorial bearings of both 
carriages, then turned away. The night clouds hung 
heavily upon the morning, still the eastern horizon gave 
tokens of the coming day, and the gas burnt so brightly, 
that as the carriage passed the inquisitive stranger, who 
was retracing his steps. Lady Elllen had an indistinct re^ 
membrance that he had been a guest that same night a| 
her father*s house ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



JSarth has no unpolluted spring', 
From the curs*d soil some dangerous taint they beap i 
So roses grow on thorns, and hooej wears a sting. 

Dr. Watts. 



On the same night that Lady Ellen Revis visited Mary 
Lorton, anxious to ascertain the cause of her indisposi- 
tion, and to contribute to its removal. On the same night 
that poor Mary's heart was torn by the renewal of her 
earliest affection — jealousy of one whom she imagined a 
rival — and regrets at the consequent loss of her dearest 
friend. On the same night that Mrs. Brown Lorton re- 
turned almost a maniac from the festive scene where, 
under the influence of peculiar reports, she achieved a 
distinction which she had long panted for in vain. On 
the same night that Lady Ellen threw herself back upon 
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the rich cushions of her carriage, and pondered upon the 
possibility of all the Brown Lortons having gone mad to- 
gether. On that night Horace Brown returned, about 
tlie hour of one, to his brother^s house, inquired anxiously 
and tenderly for his niece, and having ascertained from 
Magdalene, that she was only sufifering from an indispo- 
sition called nervous, hetoolc himself to his chamber, rang 
his bell, again, again, and again ! At last, one of the 
** gentlemen," of the order of hall and pantry, with a 
somewhat unsteady step, and a breath perfumed by the 
wine and confections that constituted the petit souper of 
the lower regions, for which Mrs. Claggitt had so amply 
provided in the morning, condescended to attend the 
summons, and to inform Mr. Horace Brown, that « hie 
valet *' (alas ! poor Peter !) had gone out, and had not yet 
come back. The man thought it strange that Mr. Brown 
should not express displeasure at his absence. 

"Did he take the dog with himi" inquired Uncle 
Horace. 

** No, Sir ; he tied him up in his own bed-room." 

" Then bring him here." 

** Here, Sir !" repeated the man, in evident astonishment, 
looking round at the magnificent furniture. 
♦"Yes, to be sure, here; you do not suppose I am 
going to sleep in this cut-throat city without a dog in my 
room 1" 

The servant staggered a bow and withdrew. Nearly 
half an hour elapsed before he returned, holding the un- 
lucky Bright at arm's length by the skin of his neck. — 
The poor animal screamed with joy at the sight of his 
master, jumped, wagged his stumpy tail, and having ex- 
pressed his delight in true dog-like fashion, sprang to the 
foot of the bed, and curled himself round, placing his 
black snubish nose upon his stubbed legs, saying, as 
plainly as dog could say, " You see, I know how to make 
mysdfat home!" 

" Do you wish thehanimal to remain on the bed, Sirl** 
inquired tlie half-grinning servant, who waited further 
orders. 

Horace Brown made no reply to the somewhat imper< 
tinent question, but desired that Peter might be sent to 
i»im the moment he returned. 

Mary had not confided the adjustment of her uncle^« 
dbutmber enlirelj to the housemaid ; she iiad, in the earlr 

5* 
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part of the day, placed a bunch of roses on the sotMablev 
which stood in the centre of the room; roses, fail*, white, 
and redolent of perfume ; there were violets also, not 
many, but so sweet ; and one or two sprigs of the domes- 
tic wall-flower. She had also scattered a few books, 
with writing materisJs, on the same table ; and, placed 
upon an embroidered cushion, reverently apart from 
every other volume, was a bible, which her uncle had 
given her on her twelfth birth-day. 

(< Dear Mary f ' he exclaimed, taking up the sacred 
book, — and the " dear Mary " was repeated more than 
once, when he found a peculiar little mark, simply three 
lines crossed like the rays of a star, opposite the com- 
mencement of his favourite chapters. I have often noted 
how strongly people illustrate their own characters by 
their predilections for particular portions of Scripture. — 
The high-wrought temperament delights in the sublimity 
of Isaiah, the splendour of Job, and the fine poetry of the 
Psalms. The pensive always derive a melancholy plea- 
sure from the Lamentations of Jeremiah. The Proverbs 
are dwelt upon both by great ^^d by little thinkers; — 
those who think deeply make them as texts ; and those 
who think in a small way are glad of a sentence which 
saves them trouble. Many a dormant orator has be^ 
roused by the dignified eloquence of Paul. Uncle Horace, 
however, did not deny how infinitely he preferred the 
character of Peter. 

I knew a purse-proud man once, who was fond of re- 
moving his neighbour's landmark, and of building houses 
and granaries of immense extent ; this man afiected strict 
and singular devotion, yet he would never attend church 
when that portioii of the Scripture was appointed to be 
read which treats of the rich man who pulled down his 
barns to build greater, and whose soul was required of 
him that same night ! Uncle Horace could not with just- 
ness, in my opinion, be called a religious man ; he was 
strictly, nobly moral, a firm supporter of church and 
state, and was therefore glad at heart to see that Mary 
remembered his &vourite chapters, not so much for the 
sake of what the chapters contained, in the abstract, as 
because they were connected with himself Many there 
are who wiU be very angry with Uncle Horace for this, 
and very angry with me for recording it ; but I can only 
repeat, that such was the fact, and that the general ex- 
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'cuse of poor human nature must be offered for him, as 
wdl as for us aU, at least fifty times during the sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, which we are supposed to 
employ in the pleasures or business of life. 

Horace Brown looked over the beautifully bound 
books, and a positive sneer curled his upper lip whenever 
he opened an annual or a novel. Really his taste in 
literature must have been very extraordinary, for, in the 
present enlightened age, when entertaining knowledge 
walks the streets, and the intellectual is so cultivated, to 
the exclusion of bodily employment, that if the world 
does not of itself produce its fruits in due season, we shall 
have no fruits at all, from the simple fact, that the mind 
is too much occupied with the mind to heed the body ; — 
his taste in literature must have been very extraordinary, 
for surdy, as I said, or intended to say, an enlightened 
age, like the one it is said we live in, would never en- 
courage any species of art or literature that was not 
eminently advantageous to the n^nd. Of this future 
generations will judge, when they record and criticise our 
productions. ^ 

As the night waned on, Horace Brown paced up and 
down his chamber ; it was one of the loveliest nights in 
I§ay. He looked out upon the spacious square; and 
though carriage after carriage rolled past, still no one 
stopped at his brother's dwelling. He turned over the 
volumes again and again, occasionally paused, as the 
name of a story, or the beauty of an engraving, attracted 
his attention ; but, it would seem, derived little amuse- 
ment from his occupation ; for he played with — no, not 
that dther, for Bright was not a dog to be played with — 
he could be conversed with ; and answered by a quick 
glance of his intelligent eye, whatever was propounded to 
him within the possible range of canine comprehension ; 
therefore Horace conversed with Bright after Bright's 
own feshion; though, to confess the truth, the dog 
thought his master exceedingly absurd not to go to bed 
and sleep when he could, and *he hinted as much to him, 
by keeping one eye shut during the broken dialogue 
which followed after St. Peter's church had sounded the 
hour of three ! At last Master Pike made his appearance, 
and though Horace Brown had been for some time in- 
clined to follow Bright's hint and example, now, with 
that quickness and energy of character which banishes 
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sleep, he was as perfectly awake as if he had enjoyed 
comfortable and refreshing repose for many hours. 

** I thought you would never return !** exclaimed bis 
master. 

" I thought so .too, pretty nearly, Sir," replied Peter ; 
^ I own I thought so at one time. Sir, Fd rather navi- 
gate through Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
every village in the neighbourhood, than tramp again of 
a moonlight night, as I have done, over that Blackfriars* 
bridge, to say nothing of Fleet Street, and along the sJieys 
and ways at the other side their river. Then the people 
are so curst — I ask your pardon, Sir, — ^uhcivil, — that im- 
pudent scoundrel. Job Harris, Mister Harris, to be sure ! 
sneered like Satan when I asked the way to Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars, and said he had never been in ' that 
there country !' There is a pretty girl, a very pretty 
girl, a beautiful girl, poor thing i below in the scullery, 
and she s^id, * Mr. Peter,* said she, and stopped scouring 
the dripping-pan while she spoke. • Mr. Peter,* said she, 
' my brother Bob wili show you the way with ali the 
pleasure in life.* *' ^ ^ 

" Peter," interrupted Horace, " tell your story quickly ; 
it is more important for me to know the result than the 
details ; but before you get any farther, Peter, therdlki 
one thing I must remind you of, do you remember the 
solemn promise you made me on quitting homo 1** 

" About the Temperance Society, SirV* meekly replied 
the jolly-looking rascal 

" No, Peter, that was another matter altogether.** And 
as Horace Brown spoke, not a muscle of his face moved ; 
he fixed his full, clear, and severe grey eye upon the rosy, 
good-tempered countenance of his domestic. ** Another 
matter; yet, I must say, almost as important as the one 
to which I see I must again r^er ; — you promised me 
most solemnly that, while in f^ondon, you would steer 
clear of everything in the shape of a woman; and never 
dare, as you call it, to fail in love !" 

"Yes, Sirl" said Peter, rubbing the cuflf of his coat 
with the forefinger of his right hand. 

"I would not have reminded you of it, but your 
!if retched propensity occurred to me immediately, when 
you spoke of the girl below." 

"Sir," exclaimed Peter, "I am not at all in love with 
the scuUery-maid; to be sure, she handled the dripping- 
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pan with such a gracefulness; and only for her brother 
Bob, Sir, I might have walked the streets all night, 
which, indeed, I may say I did ; — but I Icnow myself 
rather better than to &I) in love with a scullery-maid, for 
all that !** 

*» Peter, Peter," expostulated his master — " Peter, you 
remember the Manchester gipsy !" 

*♦ Sir, you are too hard upon me !" Peter Pike inter- 
rupted his master with much humility ; but Horace Brown 
continued : 

*• And the saiIor*s wife, Peter, whose husband threw 
you into the Prince's Dock, at Liverpool !" 

•*I have told your honour fifty times," he replied, "as 
how she passed herself off as a widow !'* 

*• And the knife-grinder's sister at Sheffield !" 

**Your honour's memory is very good," slided in 
Peter. 

^'Good, you rascal!" said his master; "and it had 
need to be good ; you have been little more than thirteen 
hours in London, and with my most important business 
on your hands — and yet you talk to me of the beauty of 
a scullery-wench !" 

" The best proof. Sir, that I didn't think much of her ; 
because, if I did " 

»♦ Go on, go on," proceeded Horace. 

" I shouldn't like to tell your honour, seeing you hava 
little care for the tenderness of lovers !'* 

Horace Brown seized a boot, and felt half inclined to 
throw it at the head of the caricature of the tender passion 
that stood before him. While Peter, not by any means 
unaccustomed to such ebullitions of his master's temper, 
shrunk behind the massive bed-post, and waited till the 
missive of his huge displeasure had passed on its way. 
Horace dropped the boot, and looking at him most con-* 
temptnously, exclaimed, 

♦* Why, you overgrown beet-root ! — you ass ! — the 
pains I have taken to save you from destruction, during 
the last twenty years, will be useless. You'll make a fool 
of yourself in your old age. You'll commit matrimony, 
that you will I I could pardon you for murder sooner t 
I can understand why a woman marries ; but idiots, such 
as you, to take idiotcy nine times worse than itself as its 
eompanioBy deserves a century at the tread-mill ! I see, 
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Sir, I see, — ^I know, by the cut of your countenance, you 
have got matrimony into your head again ; but If you 
have, you shall tramp, Sir, tramp ! ril have no married 
men, with slipshod wives, and a score of brats squalling 
in every corner! You may presume too much upon 
your usefulness, Master Peter, and the confidence I have 
placed in you !" 

" I never betrayed it !" observed Pike, standing firmly 
before his master, whom want of sleep, vexation at Mary's 
indisposition, and total dissatisfaction at the habits of a 
London establishment, had rendered ten times more irri- 
table than usual. 

" I do not say you did. Sirrah,** he replied, for truth 
always found a responding note within his bosom, even 
in his most ill-tempered mood. ** I do not say you did ; 
but the idea of matrimony, except under very particular 
circumstances, makes me angry, and you know it does : 
— ^to see my brother now, — if he had not married ! If 
he had not married, he would not have turned fine .gen- 
tleman ; — so if he had not married, he would not have 
withdrawn ! and if he had not married, the firm of 
Brown and Company, would be worth, at the least 
ferthing, three hundred, ay, or four hundred thousand 
pounds !" 

"And where would Miss Mary be 1" inquired Pike, 
quietly and slyly. 

" Peter," said his master, after a pause, " you are an 
honest fellow ; only remember your promise, that's all : 
— and now tell me all you have seen and heard." 

" It would take from this till noon to tell your honour 
all," replied Peter, who was somewhat of a realist, I mean 
practically, not theoretically. "Only the conclusion of 
my observations is, that the Londoners are the most curst, 
obstropulousest, uncivilist set I was ever amongst, sir. 
At the other side of the water, Fd bet a silver bodkin, 
against a White-chapel sharp, that a man's life's not worth 
a brass farthing, — and they be so rude '." 

" You got safely back, however !" 

" Ay, sir, thanks to Bob. Well, I reached Stamford 
Street, and I surveyed and kept on the look-out ; and I 
found the number — ^the num^bers, sir, are the same as at 
Liverpool, — and I lookerl up at the house; but I saw no- 
thing, nor nobody ; and with that I thought Fd find some* 
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thing out on the sly; and do I knookt bold as thunder at 
the next door, and such a pretty girl opened it ! ' My lit- 
tle dear,' said I " 

"Plague on it, Pike,*' interrupted Horace Brown, 
wincing as if a wasp had stung him, *' that's not the way 
to speak to a servant !" 

" Not to a man-serrant, I know ; but, sir, I ask your 
pardon ; only, what would you have me say 1" 

•* Say 1 why young woman, or young person, to be 
sure !" 

« Well, sir, I will," replied Pike, unwilling to irritate his 
Irritable master a second time, *' I will, though it sounds 
unfriendly. So I pronounced liis name beautifully, sir, 
and asked * does he live here V " 

*• 'Next door,' says she, ' and Fd thank you, Master 
Bumpkin, to be more partk;ular in your number ; caljing 
me from my tins, and my hands all over whitening, daub- 
ing the door, and aU from the stupidity of an old fogey I' 
. And she slammed the gate in my face !" 

" Serve you right," said Horace, rubbing his hands. 
•• Serve you quite right, for your familiarity ; I'm glad of 
it — a sensible, prudent girl !" 

" WeU, sir, I thought it uncivil ; but as I wanted most 
to know where he lived, and then to be sure it was he, I 
went to a public-house at the corner, and fished, and 
fished, until I made out that the gentleman with the foreign 
name was going out in his cab that night at half-past nine 
or ten. So I waited, and waited, and at last up drove 
the cab, with a beautiful iron-grey horse under it ; — and 
at last, out came a gentleman ; but so muffled in his 
cloak, that I could not get sight of him. So a hackney- 
coach coming up, I desired the man to follow the cab, 
and putting Bob inside, I mounted the box ; and the cab 
went over another bridge, and then turned into a square 
which the driver told me faced the house of Parliament ; 
and there the gentleman got out, and I got down ; but 
was too late to see his fece. So I paid coachee, and stood 
close up to the cab. * I tell you what, my cove,' said a 
brat of a boy, who could sit comfortably on my thumb- 
nail, and was decked out in blue livery, * you'd better 
keep oflt or I'll give you in charge to the po-leese; you 
want to steal, by your standing ; keep moving, my fine 
fee-low, or 111 call a constable !* I did not want to mak« 
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a piece of work there, or Fd have pulled him out of his 
snail-shell, but went away, and could not help asking a 
respectable-looking old man, who stood near the door, if 
some shabby persons, passing to and fro, in and out, in 
dirty boots and linen, were gentlemen 1 The old man 
looked at me, and only replied, * They are members of the 
House of Commons !' Presently out came the cloak and 
hat I waited for, leaning on the arm of a gentlemanly, 
elderly man, very well dressed j who was talking to him 
about a petition, so that I could not see the face, nor did 
Jiot hdar th6 voice of him I was watching. They both 
got into the cab, and hop-o' my-thumb clung to the back 
like a wren on a rick of barley. Away, then, I followed 
in a cab of my own, and where should the gentleman be 
set down, but in some square, among thousands of car- 
riages, — at Lady Norley's, master Harry's aunt !" 

** The devil !" exclaimed Horace Brown. 

•* So I said," continued Pike ; " and still I could not see 
his face; but while [ strolled about, the mistress's coach- 
man spied me, and invited me to sit on his box, as the 
footman had gone to help some other lady's footman to 
drink a bottle of claret; and as the coach commanded a 
view of the door, I was glad of the offer; and, after some 
time, tliere was a cry — ' Mrs. Brown Lorton's carriage !* 
— and when at last we got to the door, afler a cargo of 
oaths that would sink a bible, there came another shout 
— • Mrs. Brown Lorton's carriage stops the way !' and 
down she came, after a bit, flying through the crowd, 
with anxiety, I thought, to get back to Miss Mary. The 
footman had not finished his claret, and I put up the steps. 
As the carriage turned to drive off, down he came, and 
then I knew him — handsomer than ever he looked, in my 
opinion, and not a day older ; and as he turned, first one 
way and then the other, he knocked up against me, as I 
stood on the top step, having resolved to wait till he came 
out. I don't think he knew me, though he stared hard 
too, with his black piercing eyes. I was quite satisfied, 
and followed little Bob, who stood at the comer; but it 
was astonishing, quick walker though I am, how that man 
flew past me ; he tracked the carriage home^ sir, to the 
very door, and I met him returning ai Ikft QfOfvenor 
Place!" 

"Is my brother come homel" inquired Us maiten 
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" I do not know, sir ; they told me he was to finish the 
night at some grand Sir*s, or something, who gives won- 
derful good suppers." 

•* Oh ! very likely — they will all finish somewhere, or 
some how or other, one of these days ; and that, I sup- 
pose, ere long !" replied Horace Brown. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Be full, ye courts ; be great who wUl; 

Search for Peace with all your skill ; 

Open wide the lofly door, 

Seek her on the marble floor. 

In vain you search, she is not there ; 

In vain yc search the domes of Care! 



I}yer% 



«« I THINK," said Horace Brown to his pretty niece, as 

- she hung over some flowers he had brought her, a few 

mornings after the file at Lady Norley's, »• I think, Maiy, 

it would do you a great deal of good to take a ride or a 

walk, or both." 

•• I think so too," said Miss Maxwell. 

•• A ride, perhaps, as it will be the first time you have 
been out for some days." 

•* I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Brown," replied Miss 
Maxwell ; ** a ride decidedly would be best." 

"And yet»" continued Uncle Horace, **a walk might 
be more beneficial. The motion of walking, with the 
firesb air blowing around, is $• refreshing !" 

•*So it is, indeed, sir; I perfectly agree with you,** 
chimed in Miss Maxwell. 

** Perhaps," persisted the worthy man, without heeding 
the &ir echo, •« if you Were to order the carriage, drive to 
Kenringtcm Gardens, and then walk *' 

^ The tiling of all others I should recommend," said 
Min Maxwell. " I was just thinking of it Dear Marjr, 
how happy you must feel in having so kind andconside- 
rate a relative !" 

You L— 6 
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Horace Brown cast upon Miss Maxwell one' of his 
withering looks, but it produced no change on hec ada- 
mantine countenance, where every feature was well 
trained, and never disarranged by whal £ire caSed emo- 
tions : hers was one of tVio«e faces which continue un- 
changed by thne or circumstances. A pattern lace to 
cut propriety by, to th6 exclusion of feeling v and yet the 
features were good, well-shaped, and regular. 

Horace continued to try the effect of the exterminat- 
ing power of his eye on Miss Maxwell rather longer than 
asuarl,. but in vain ; and then he said, " You pay yourself 
a compliment, madam i^ 

"Pay myself a compliment! HowT she inquired. 

" Simply because you said I was kind and ccmsiderate 
for thinking as you thought !" 

" Dear me, Mr. Brown," replied the sapient lady, " how 
very clever you are ! I never thought of that. 1 declare 
you are wonderful! — quite." 

Uncle Horace's smile, wh^ he was afnnoyed, was the 
most bitter smile in the world ; but Miss Maxwell's eyes 
looked as if they could not comprehend its bitterness. 

" Maxy, will you ring for Magdalene, and she will get 
my shawl and bonnet," said Mary. 

" Nay, dearest, I will go myself, and see them aired," 
(it was hot sunny weather,) "and direct the footman to 
tell the coachman to get the carriage. Which carriage 
shall it be, Mr. Brown, — the coach, the landau, or Mary's 
own pony phaeton 1" 

" My phaeton," murmured Mary. 

" Thank God, she is gone !" ejaculated Horace with a 
sigh, as Miss Maxwell closed the door. "Mary, what 
does that woman want here ? she's as worrying as the 
tooth-aclie. What do you want with herl" 

" Oh, uncle. Mamma wants her ! She knows everybody, 
and she is very good-natared and useful. Now, too, that 
Afamma has been ill ever since the other night, she has 
been so attentive, so kind ; indeed, she is a kind-hearted 
person. She has taught me a great deal !" 

" What r' 

"Oh, I don't remember? — Japanning, and German 
cross-stitch, and the guitar !" 

"Valuable acquirements, doubtless!" sneered Uncle 
Jlorace. 

"And Papa, even with his cook, could not order his din- 
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ners without Maxy. She resided a long time with Lady 
Flasherton." 

" I know that," interrupted Uncle Horace ; ♦* but should 
like also to know in what capacity 1** 

•'* Friend, confidential friend, I suppose,'^ replied Mary. 

*' Indeed ! Then her friendship is to be purchased, I 
suppose 1" 

Mary had not time iQ reply, before Miss Maxwell, fol- 
lowed by Magdalene, entered. 

" Don't you think, Mr. Brown, our sweet friend had 
better put on *her things' lierel" inquired Miss Max- 
well. 

" Meaning to turn me out, I suppose," replied Horace. 
** Then I think not. I should wish Mary to go into her 
room with Magdalene Xo dress, and so kave me here 
Alone with you." 

"Oh, siri" ejaculated Miss Maxwell, her heart at the 
moment beating more quickly than it had done for the 
last fifteen years ; for few unmarried ladies, approaching 
the termination of the summer solstice, can be thrown 
into the society of rich unmarried men without speculat- 
ing thereupon. 

Most women possess a talent, and by no means an un- 
educated one, for matrimony. At first, with common- 
minded girls, it evaporates in flirtations ; when that does 
not do, they sink into the sentimental, quote poetry, and 
catch vulgar colds in their heads by " baying the moon," 
though, if they can help it, not in " sequestered solitude." 
I have known the sentimental continue after thirty ; but 
generally speaking, ladies assume a different character at 
that antiquated-maidenly period they become geologists, 
or conchologists, or moralists, or sectarianists, or — any- 
thing but rationalists ! An u-nmarried lady feels herself 
desperately circumstanced between thirty and forty — she 
does not consider any of the Lords of the creation either 
too young or too old — she catches at all, and should be 
especially avoided by minors as well as majors — she 
grows absolutely dangerous when neanng forty, though 
when once that awful number is past, I have known the 
most indefatigable husband-hunter throw up her forlorn 
tiope, and become, even amongst men, a tolerably safe, 
and a very agreeable companion. There are exceptions : 
poor Miss Maxwell was one certainly ; for she hunte^ 
on, until hunted dowji by Deaths 
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As Mary passed her uncle, she could not avoid smiling; 
a piece oflmpertinence for which he felt very much in- 
' clined to box her ears ; perhaps he would have done so, 
had he not remembered it was the first time a smile had 
wreathed her lips since they discoursed about Harry 
Mortimer ; and how long did his anger continue when 
Mary smiled 1 

" Pray be seated, madam," said Uncle Horace, point- 
ing to a chair. 

" Oh, sir !" again sighed the lady. 

** You need not sigh, nor agitate yourself in the least," 
commenced Uncle Horace, when he had seated himself 
as far from her as he possibly could. " You need not 
make yourself at all uncomfortable, madam," he con- 
tinued; "I know you to be a woman of good plain 
sense!" 

Now nothing affronts a person who is in the sentimen- 
tal mood so much as to be charged with plain sense ; and 
Maxy was going to assure Horace that it was a quality 
she knew nothing of; but he waived his hand, impatient 
of interruption. 

"In short, madam, you are a mere woman of the 
world !" 

"Sir!" ejaculated the Duenna, as if doubting that she 
heard aright. , 

" A mere woman of the world. Anxious to drive the 
best bargain you can for yourself, and perfectly careless 
what be(!bmes of everybody else in the world !" 

" Sir !" repeated the lady Jn a tone of unfeigned aston- 
ishment 

" Such is the truth, and you know it ; and what is to 
me more important, I know it !" And Uncle Horace knit 
his brows firmly, but not fiercely. 

" Mr. Brown !" 

" You may, you might, talk yourself dumb, madam, if 
it were possible, but you could not aiter my opinion." 

"I assure you, sir. Lady Flasherton " 

" May go to the devil, madam. I beg your pardon ; 1 
know it is not polite to name the prime minister of fash- 
ionable society in the presence of his votaries ; but I am 
rude as unpolished steel — a Liverpool trader, nothing 
more ; and* therefore, that I may be perfectly understood, 
I repeat, that you, madam, are a mere woman of the 
^orld, anxious, by your connexion with'this or any oth^r 
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family, to do erne or both of two things : — first of a]l to 
gfet a husband ; secondly, to make money, or to secure 
both in one, if you could get a rich foo] to lead you to the 
aJtar." 

** Sir !" said Miss Maxwell, rising, ** T do not understand 
you.*' 

" Not quite yet ; but do me the favour to resume your 
«eat, and your understanding will become enlightened in a 
few minutes. I cannot, madman, aid you in your aim 
after happiness, but I can In your search after wealth. R 
mai/ be, that in six months' time, the family you now re- 
side with will not be worth sixpence !" 

" Merciful Heaven !" she exclaimed, her natural selfish- 
ness bursting forth in all its defortnity ; "then what would 
become of me !** 

" Exactly so," said Horace Brown. " What, indeed, 
would become of you I You would find it difficult to 
meet with other ladies who employ only those you re- 
commend; the per-centage paid you by the different tra- 
des-people is a pretty fortune in itself: but I am not going 
to expose this, at least not at present ; it is one amongst 
many curious facts, which less than a week's residence 
in London has furnished me with. Now, Miss Maxwell, 
you perceive that / know you; one moment more, and 
you will know ttw." As Horace spoke, he drew a well- 
filled purse from his pocket—" Self-interest, madam, blinds 
some persons, and enlightens others; it is an excellent 
linguist, for it comprehends all languages— it callSVirtues 
and vices into action, teaching us to keep at least the ap- 
pearance of virtue to ourselves, and to suffer our friends 
to appropriate the vices, when they are no longer needed 
for our own adva«tage. ft is always accused of our 
crimes ; yet in common honesty, I must own that it is the 
source of many of our perfections. Permit me, madam, 
to lay the sacrifice I now make to self-interest at your 
feet ; in return, I desire that my niece may be left alone 
to my guidance : yon, so fertile in invention, can always 
excuse her being so to her mother, who, I know, dreads 
my influence over her daughter ; it is also necessary that 
I am informed of any and all who address Miss Brown." 

•* Lorton !" addc^ Miss Maxwell, obsequiously. 

" In the way of marriage," continued Uncle Horace, 
-^ What she knows herself, will be known to me without 

6* 
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jTOur inierlerence ; but she does not know all that tran- 
spires here." 

Mr. Brown thought Miss Maxwell grew paler than 
usual ; but he was not certain. 

" But, Sir — Mr. Brown," said she, grasping in her hand 
the purse he had placed upon her lap, '* would this be ho- 
nourable !" 

" Have you weighed that purse .^' inquired. Uncle Ho- 
race, coolly. 

Mechanically did Maxwell Itft it up, and mechanically 
did she smile. 

** All that transpires in this house 1" repeated Miss Max- 
well, peering through the netting. 

" All, without colouring or reserve.** 

" But, sir, " 

" Woman !" said Horace sternly, " count the gold. If 
your information be worth more, ytm shall have more. 
You can be bought, I know full well ; and, harkye, if any 
out-bid the Liverpool trader, let me know. I have found 
the philosopher's stone." 

Miss Maxwell stared with astonishment, not quite cer- 
tain that he was in his senses. 

" It consists in the mingling of industry and carefulness, 
and turns, what it works upon, to brilliant gold. Good 
morning, Miss Maxwell. I need not bid you to remem- 
ber self-interest ;" and he laughed scornfully while speak- 
ing. " Nor — ah ! ah ! ah ! — tell you, after what has passed 
between us, how perfectly useless it will be, to waste your 
blandishments and sweetness upon Horace Brown !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The g^audy gXom of fortune only strikes 
The vulgar eje ; the suffrage of the wise, 
The praise that's worth ambition, is attaiuM 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

Armstrong, 
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Ahd so your mother is 111, Mary," said Horace to his 
niece, as the phaeton turned into Hyde Park. 

»• Indeed, uncle, she is any thing but well. I cannot 
make out what is the matter with her : — her temper is so 
uncertain." 

♦* Pooh ! is she not a woman 1** 

" She is so nervous." 

" Pooh ! she would be considered fashionable !" 

" She has lost her colour." 

" Mere want of rouge !" 

Mary turned round and laid her hand on her uncle's 
arm — her eyes were filled with tears. 

** WeU," said Uncle Horace, "I will not vex you, Mary; 
if your mother is really indisposed, send for a doctor — 
though, God knows, I never put faith in their skill ; but 
by all means send for a doctor. Where's your father 1" 

«* Gone to see some turtle just arrived in the London 
Docks," 

" There, Mary, a gentleman is bowing to you." 

Mary returned the salute. And a florid, showy, good- 
natured-looking man cantered to the side of their carriage. 
He was precisely one of the sort of men whom nature 
moulded into beauty, and Chen left ; thinking any other 
endowment unnecessary. His head was rather empty, 
yet ye was a gentleman — that never could be questioned 
for a moment — but the first sentence he spoke, together 
with his manner of speaking it, convinced you he was 
not an English one. Major Blaney bad always moved 
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In good society — ^had not the least vestige of brogue cling- 
ing like a bur to his ordinary conversation — had travelled 
and fought, sung and danced to admiration : and yet had 
never been able to acquire that high-bred r^ose, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of an Elnglish gentle- 
man. He tried for it, however — and spoiled his natural 
energy by endeavouring to wrap it in the cast-off cloak 
of the last English aristocrat with whom he had dined 
or exchanged civilities; but he could not succeed. He 
would have given half the income he (like other Irishmen) 
cught to have possessed, to have been born in England. 
Lady Ellen Revis, who discovered in him an apostacy, 
which I grieve to say all Irishmen away from their coun- 
try are too apt to raEmifest — always called him Major 
O^Blaney, invariably apologizing afterwards for using the 
O, and finishing her pretty excuse by saying it occurred 
to her that the distinguishing O should be appended to the 
name of every Irishman in the world. 

Mary introduced her uncle to the officer, and could not 
help thinking that Uncle Horace — the expression of whose 
countenance was sufficiently severe to gratify the greatest 
stickler for the native dignity of the Lords oif the creation 
— she, I say, could not help thinking that her uncle had 
more of the high-bred gentility of repose about him than 
the gallant Major, who complimented and smiled; and 
informing Mr. Brown that he wa^ to have the honour of 
meeting him that day at. dinner, as he was to dine with 
Mr. Lorton, flung a rose at Mary's feet, and continued 
his ride. 

" How a short nose disfigures a man's countenance !" 
said Horace Brown, bending his thin body to look after 
the horseman, and then devoting to the enjoyment of his 
own long one, an exceedingly large pinch of snuff. *• But 
by Vulcan ! here are three bowers together," he con- 
tinued. *♦ I wish to Hosi^en we were out of this infernal 
place ! Is there no plaoe where you can take a drive, 
child, without being bobbed at, Kke a cherry on a stick V* 

Mary laughed at her uncle's homely simile ; and his 
temper was not softened when one of the three passing 
close to the carriage, addressed Mary in French. His 
choler rose, when she presented him to her uncle, as the 
Count de Muskito, who immediately addressed a super- 
abundance of compliments to the worthy trader. Lucky 
was it for all parties that they were soon separated by 
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the crowd of carriages which clustered near Kensing- 
ton Gardens. Many lovely faces glanced at Mary as 
she passed ; but her eye was restless, and her cheek 
flushed. 

•• I wish," said she, ** that Maxy had been with us. — 
She is acquainted with everybody, and takes so much 
trouble off my hands. I forget half the people, and do 
not know exactly who to bow to. Mamma remembers 
every one, but I become nervous and confused." 

" We will get out here," said her uncle ; " a walk, child, 
will do you good." 

The ponies were drawn up, and Uncle Horace was 
about to descend, when Mary exclaimed suddenly — " Oh, 
no ! not here ; do not let us get down here : let us go 
another round, or home — let us go home." 

Mr. Brown was about to exclaim in his usual strain 
against the fickleness of womankind ; but he looked on 
Mary's now pallid cheek, and remained silent. 

" Then wait here for me, Mary, for five minutes ; I see 
Hary Mortimer walking in at that gate with two ladies 
his fine aunt and cousin, I suppose. I want to know the 
reason of his not calling ; and I will know it too ; if you 
both chose to quarrel, and make fools of yourselves, that's 
no reason he should forget what is due to one who was 
his fi^iend, when he had no other." 

"Uncle, he did call; — do not go — indeed, he called 
twice yesterday." 

"And would not your father see him? Why he 
told me he intended asking him and his uncle to dinner 
to-day 1" 

" Papa, T believe, did not know he called." 

" And you, Mary, did you refuse to receive an old 
friend like Harry 1" 

"He called with Lady Ellen," murmured Mary, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

*' With Lady Ellen !" repeated her uncle : " With Lady 
Eilen ! %hose wit and beauty, and I know not what be- 
side, has formed the theme of all your letters, and who 
was to be your friend till death ! Mary," added Horace, 
— atepping down to pursue his intended plan, and as he 
spoke he advanced his head close to the very pretty white 
crape bonnet that shaded the young lady's face — " Mary, 
take care you are not jealous !" 

He was soon out of sight, and Miss Lorton doubled 
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her veU oyer her (ace, and deared the fairy postilion, who 
guided her ponies, to draw up in the least exposed part of 
the drive, and await her unde^s return. 

Her face, her whole frame, was quivering from agitar 
tion, for tlie warning recurred to her — sounded in her 
eur — rung upon her heart — "Was she jealous 1" Did 
her uncle imagine her guilty of such meanness? If he. 
did, what must others do 1 What must Harry Mortimer 
think 1 What would Lady Ellen, the high-minded Lady 
, Ellen Revis, think of her ! Bitterly did she reproach her- 
self for her want of energy. " I must seem a poor, weak, 
degraded creature in the eyes of Lady Ellen ! — in his 
eyes also ! And he will think that I love him — love him 
so dearly that I cannot bear to see him in company with 
her he loves !" Then she regretted she had not gone into 
the gardens at once with her uncle. "Better I had met 
them there ! — Fool that I was to imagine I could live oq 
in London without meeting them constantly." And then 
poor Mary with a beating heart, and eyes throbbing to 
her temples, resolved to be a heroine ! In her simplicity 
she ran over, with the rapid glance of a young and vigor- 
ous mind, the dilemmas of all whom she had ever heard 
of as similarly circumstanced ; but no case, she thought, 
was half as trying as her own. If Lady Ellen's character 
had afforded the least grounds for anything short of per- 
fect admiration, it would have been comforting ; for sel£> 
love never fails to extract a delicious balm from the faults 
and follies of friends. We frequently imagine it is our 
affection which prompts us to correct their foibles ; this is 
generally a mistake ; in nine cases out of every ten, we 
play monitor to show our superiority : all this, the better 
part of the community do with the most perfect uncon- # 
sciousness, and without any knowledge of the^ motive 
which prompts their actions. And when dear Marf - 
glanced over the fair title page of Lady Ellen's character, . 
I am not quite sure that she did not sigh at its clearness, 
and its beauty. Envy, however, is so dastardly a ^aiit]^ 
that no one ever yet pleaded guilty of it ; and I believ€ 
Mary Lorton had less than any other beauty in Londoly^: 
who was entering her nineteenth year. Finding in the 
sweet storehouse of her memory no case parallel with 
her own, what did she do 1 She thought a few thoughts 
of prayer, that God would direct and strengthen her to 
itebavp with the dignitpr and propriety which are eyer the 
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eldest and twin-bom of true Religion. Oh ! that the 
young did but know the value of such supplications — the 
value of the few words uttered by the soul to Him who 
reads the souPs feelings as if they were written in a book I 
Never was such petition sent up to the throne of Qod 
without receiving a guiding and consoling answer. She 
had not breathed her prayer, she had only felt it, — when 
she saw her obstinate uncle coming towards her, accom- 
panied by the party he had gone in search of, — Lady 
Ellen leaning on Uncle Horace, and the stately Lady 
Norley, smiling graciously upon the once discarded Harry 
Mortimer. On they cam^ ; and now thought Mary — " I 
will not disgrace myself" She received Lady Ellen — she 
thought as usual — but Ellen felt that the reception was 
different She extended her hand to her old companion, 
and a peculiar look from her uncle rewarded her at once. 
It was the first time in her young life she had ever felt 
the necessity of triumphing over self: and though as they 
drove homeward her heart did beat, and her eyes did fill 
with tears, yet she felt proud of her triumph, and more at 
peace with herself 

And what, it will be asked, did the town say of Harry 
Mortimer 1 

" Blaney," inquired a regular lounger at one of the 
clubs, ** can you tell me — a— a —wJiy Lord Norley chooses 
to bring this unheard-of nephew of his to London 1 When 
his last son died we were all speculating on Lady Ellen 
as a splendid heiress ; and as it is, I suppose she Will have 
the personals, real and funded. Yet " 

"You think this young Mortimer devilishly in the 
way," said Blaney. 

•« Exactly !" replied Lounger number one, of the three 
who seemed of the same genus. 

Blaney was doing what an Irishman, or indeed any 
man, never tails to do when he has an opportunity ; he 
was stoj^ding with his back to the fire-place, opposite one 
cithose multipliers of beauty and its reverse, called look- 
ing-glasses ; and arranging his moustaches in the most 
military manner — " You think him devilishly in the way 1" 
he again inquired carelessly. 

"I do — a — a — don't youl" The lounger, be it re- 
membered, always spoke with a peculiar indecision of 
manner. 
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" I can't say I do — I can't exactly say I ever found any 
man particularly in my way." 

** Well done, Blaney !" exclaimed lounger number two : 
" that U Irish modesty, I suppose." 

Blaney frowned, and few men cared to make Blaney 
frown twice. 

" I say, Blaney, don't you think really now — a — a — 
that Norley could have done without this nephew 1" in- 
quired lounger number three. 

" I dare say he com/c/," replied the handsome Major ; 
" but I don't see why he should — he's his own flesh and 
blood." (Lounger number two thought that both an 
Irish phrase and an Irish feeling; but he remembered 
the frown, and did not care to say so.) " There's the 
title, you know," continued the Major. " His Lordship 
too is suspected of a certain little well-bred parsimony, 
which it is only polite to term * prudence ;' and I hear doe^ 
not deem it unholy for cousins to marry." 

" The devil !" exclaimed lounger number one. " And 
he will like, perhaps, to keep the money in the family : — 
then, you remember, his eldest son was Member for his 
county ; Cleveland was too young, poor fellow ! even if 
he had lived, to succeed him — younger than Lady Ellen 
by five years ; and I hear that his Lordship has got Mor- 
timer in training already to represent the * independent 
interest,' where, of course, no one dares oppose his nomi- 
nee. But a son-in-law could stand for the county as well 
as a nephew — a — a — could he not 1" 

"It won't do," said Blaney, laughing. "You never 
had, you never will have a chance of Lady Ellen." 

" I don't care," replied the coxcomb. " I could have 
passed over her deformity ; but I hear she is clever — hor- 
rid I — think of a clever wife !" 

"Who would know more than yourself,** said the 
Major, quietly. 

« Exactly !— quite detestable !" ^ 

" And understands Latin." 

" You don't really mean to say the woman underatandi 
Latin !" said the horrified dandy. " Good God I what an I 
escape I have had !" theft after a pause continued — ** But, < 
my dear fellow, I hear that this Harry .Mortimer has been I 
totally uneducated — brought up somewhere In — a — a— I 
place called Liverpool, where they make — a — a*-ateainen ■ 
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— and palm oil — and snuffers — by some trading man — a 
— a — Mr. Brown." 

" I believe he was adopted, or something of the sort, on 
the death of his mother, with whom Lord Norley had 
quarrelled, by an elder brother of Brown Lorton's, whose 
dinners you pronounce unejcceptionable ; and who is 
worth — I cannot tell how much. As to his being un- 
educated, I think him, without any exception, one of the 
most gentlemanly fellows I ever met with, and the ladies 
have already pronounced him splendid !" 

Blaney, be it observed, feli how much he himself was 
admired, and consequently could afford to speak the truth, 
even of a gentleman. 

•* The devil !** interrupted the exquisite. 

•« Then he will be going every where — how very dis- 
agreeable! — really, one is elbowed in the rudest manner. 
At Brookes's and Crockford's — it is quite — a— a— horrid, 
and to— a— a— gentleman, painful in the extreme ! I can- 
not think but it is improper in the utmost degree in Lord 
Norley to present such a person ; he ought to be called 
to account'* 

•* For introducing his own nephew into society !" said 
the Major. 

«*A — a — I forgot that he was his nephew — a — a — 
shocking— quite !** 

" What is shocking]" inquired Major Blaney, who, 
though as far as possible from what is considered * intel- 
ligent,* had a sufficient quantity of brains to be amused at 
the vacuity of the lounger's understanding. 

" Oh ! to be Ills nephew, you know — a — a — brought 
up — in that manner — a — a — Member for the county — a 
— a — married to Lady Ellens-concentrating the landed 
interest -and Latin— a—a— and— af—a— the funded pro- 
perty too— all that Lady Ellen might have had-all to the 
Liverpool trader." 

•• By Jove, man !" exclaimed Blaney, half angry witfi 
the puppy, " have I not told you that Harry Mortimer !• 
his nephew ?** 

The youth made no reply, but extracting himself with 

the utmost care and skill from the fauteuU i^i which he 

had been entombed during this faithfully recorded conver- 

fation, he addressed three syllables to the second loungeTt 

i flimply, «* Shall we— a— go 7" who motioned to the thirdt 

Vol. C— 7 
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and they managed to glide out of the room silently and 
gracefuJly. 

"There they go" muttered Blaney, "and well haff 
Lady Ellen named them— the three degrees of comparison 
—foolish !— foolisher !— foolishest !— Marry Lady Ellen, In- 
deed ! The next thing, I suppose, will be to marry Mary 
Lorton." 



CHAPTER IX. 



tVhat other art remains untried 
This load of angfoish to remove, 
And heal the cruel wounds of love ? 
To friendship's sacred force apply ; 
Tliat source of tenderness and joy ; 
A joy no anxious fears profane, 
A tenderness that feels no pain : 
I'^riendship dhall all these ills appease. 
And give the tortur'd mourner ease, 

Hamilton, 



A HERO is supposed to deserve {lecuftar attention at ii 
lady's hand : and yet I do not know how it is, but I take 
far more pleasure in recording the actions, and develop- 
ing the character of my heroines. I love my own sex— 
1 would rather, ten to one, repeat the conversations of 
Lady Ellen—of Mary Lorton— or even chronicle the occa- 
sion of Magdalene's tears, than describe the feelings of 
Harry Mortimer— the speculations, political and matrimo- 
nial, of his uncle on his behalf— trace the weak ambition 
of Brown Lorton— the simplicity and shrewdness of Peter 
Pike— or the strength ahd terseness of Horace ; but, no ; 
I confess a partiality for Horace— dear Uncle Horace! 
whose precepts and example are both good ; who trades, 
without being a trader; who delights in benevolence; 
and whose roughness is only a sort of apology to himself 
for loving humanity all too well. Yes, I confess a par- 
tiality for Uncle Horace, far beyond that Heel for any of 
the male sex who have hithertgi^PP^^^^d upoi^ thesd 
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pages ; but my lady fnends would never forgive me, if I 
did not mention some of the qualities which impressed 
themselves upon Mary's memory in favour of Harry 
Mortimer. 

Major Blaney has armounced that he was handsome 
and gentlemanlike. 

" Handsome and gentlemanlike !'* Ladies, I appeal to 
you :•— Do you think it necessary that Mary Lorton need 
give any farther reason for a preference, so natural when 
shut up with this " handsome and gentlemanlike" youth 
—no, not shut up, but created while wandering together 
through a certain green copse that skirted Uncle Horace's 
garden ; cultivating the same flowers— feeding the same 
birds — singing the same songs— reading the same books 
—loving the same things— until each reflected the thoughts 
and feelings of the other ; until, indeed, loving the same 
pure, natural, and beautiful wonders of the creation, pro- 
duced a love as natural, as beautiful, and as pure. 

Now, Mary — if asked before the " trifle light as air " 
had " moved " dissension between her and him — would 
never have thought of his being " gentlemanlike : — ^" she 
would have said he was — " Oh, so kind !" — " Oh, so ge- 
nerous !" — " Oh, so noble 1" — and, perhaps, (this would 
have been in an under tone) — " Oh, so handsome /" A 
delicately minded girl will never avow that she prefers 
a man b^ause of his beauty, which she only acknowledges 
as an infldental advantage ; she will deny its fascination 
to bersdt and create for him most amiable and excellent 
qualitxl^such qualities taking their tone from her own 
mind; — she will en wreath him with perfections! — she 
will become an alchymist and crystallize him at once ! — 
And the marrying part of mankind ought to be most 
thankful that such is the endearing weakness of woman ; 
for if she did not create these perfections, what would be- 
come of the perfectionless beings who congregate like 
summer flies on the inside and the outside of our dwell- 
ings, with as little motive, and, for ought I ever could dis- 
cover, to as Mttle purpose ! 

Will Mary's description satisfy] Not quite. Well, 
then, his eyes blue; his teeth, you may suppose them 
white, but from the firm and peculiar formation of his 
mouth, they were but little seen ; never, indeed, except 
when he lauglfed, and his laugh was music. His eye, in 
gez^ra1« would have been called " cold." Mox'^ t^e^^X 
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thought it so ; and, unhappily, another lady existed who 
entertained the same opinion. But there was about 
Harry a carefulness— a watching both of himself and 
others— far beyond his years ; the result of early trials and 
disappointments. He had never forgotten the reception 
Lord Nor ley had given him, when his two sons sat in 
health and vigour at his board, and when it was likely 
that he would have been but an incumbrance to his 
house ; and he would have been basely ungrateful, if he 
had forgotten the attention- the sisterly affection lavished 
upon him by his cousin Ellen. He had one other quality, 
which Hove to think of— to bless ! laud him for it, ye who 
read its record !— a true and independent spirit U-rthis 
made him quit the dwelling where luxury might have 
tempted a youth of eighteen to sit on the lowest seat, and 
wait my lord's pleasure for a higher — this made him toil 
in the ofl5ce of Horace Brown, at a labour he could not 
comprehend, and which his soul abhorred ; yet, when 
almost unconsciously he wasted paper and destroyed 
pens, thehalf smile half frown of his benefactor and friend 
never possessed a tithe of the severity which the re- 
proaches of his own conscience visited upon him for time 
mis-spent. 

Independence is never without p^ide ; though pride, 
improperly so called, is to be met with without independ- 
ence. Harry's pride prevented his asking Mary the rea- 
son of her change. The modern Moloch, too, rose to his 
imagination. She was rich — he was poor : and he so 
thoroughly loathed the remembrance of his uncle's harsh- 
ness, that he could not bear to speak or think of all he 
suffered there ; nor did he wish that any-eye but his own 
should see his cousin's letters. And they were no longer 
boy and girl. When she went to London, he laboured 
unceasingly ; that is to say, he really sat in the counting- 
house from morning till night, and destroyed less paper 
and fewer pens than ever he had done before. He was 
half tempted to refuse Lord Norley'9 offer ; and he 
would have done so, but for one simple passage in his 
uncle's letter : — 

" I have now no son, unless my sister*s child will be as 
one to me in my bereavement" 

Then Lady Ellen : — 

" Harry, will you refuse to be my brother 1" 

How m^d the yrorld would have imaged Mortimer 
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for even pausing to consider such an offer ! — I loved him 
for it ! 

" I wish you " said Lord Norley to this new heir of hia 
affections — heir to his speculations rather, — ** I wish you 
to appear exactly as my sons would have appeared, and 
have set apart nearly the same sum for that object ; I say 
nearly^ because the habits you must have acquired will 
doubtless enable you to make a greater show, with a 
smaller expenditure, than other young men would require 
for the same purposes." 

"** I feel your kindness, my Lord ; and have no doubt 
that what you design for me will exceed my wants," re- 
plied Mortimer ; ** but I shall not be able to appear to 
spend more than I really spend. I have never been 
extravagant, yet never sought to make a guinea seem 
two." 

Lord Norley made no comment on this specimen of 
honest feeling, though it did occur to him that he might 
not find his nephew so docile as he expected. He con- 
tinued : — " I intend to call on your friend, Mr. Horace 
Brown, to-day." He paused, expecting Harry in make 
some observation on his Lordship's condescension. — 
Harry, however, continued silent. "If you are not other- 
wise engaged, you can ride with me ; it would prevent 
his feeling awkward or embarrassed ; and he has been so 
kind to you, that you should consider his feelings."" 

Harry had his own reasons for not wishing to call at 
Mr. Brown Lorton's with his uncle. But he could hardly 
help smiling at the idea of any one confusing the worthy 
merchant. He parried the invitation, and assured him at 
the same time, that his friend, if he pleased, could com- 
mand the best society In the county ; and that he was 
altogether a superior man to his brother. 

" One meets these parvenus every where," said his 
Lordship; "yet Brown Lorton has an excellent judgment 
—a very excellent Judgment — in dinners — and the daugh- 
ter is lovely, quite lovely. — It is a pity so sweet a girl 
sliould be a parvenue f* 

Poor Lord Noriey ! how would he have looked if some 
English Asmodeus had just tapped him on the shoulder, 
and reminded him that the grade above his conceited self 
looked down upon him as a parvenu, with as much con- 
tempt as he looked down upon Brown l^orton 1 

7* 
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This puts me in mind of a fable : — 

** I thank Jupiter !*' said the sparrow, '* that I am not a 
diminutive bird like the wren, to Y)e made the sport of 
every school-boy, and the simile of all that ia petite and 
contemptible! I thank Jupiter I am not a little wren!** 

" How 1 pity that miserable sparrow !'* quoth a thrush, 
ms, pluming his brown wing, he gave loose to his concdt 
in song. " How I pity that poor sparrow ! If I were no 
bigger than he is, I would never show my bill beyond the 
eaves of the cottage which concealed my nest !" 

*• My neighbour thrush thinks a great deal of himself** 
whispered a blackbird to his lady wife, as she sat patiently 
upon her eggs ; ** but what 'a smaU creature it is ! so 
ragged and starved in his appearance ; — it would be his 
wisest plan to roost in the holly bush all day, instead of 
fluttering as if /jc were a bird of magnitude." And the 
blackbird stretched his neck, and gave a whistle of 
triumph which attracted the attention of a well-powdered 
jackdaw, as he balanced himself with a careless, foppish 
air, first on one leg, and then on the other, on the pinna- 
cle of a chimney : — 

" That poor UUle bird," cawed Master Jack, in solilo- 
quy, " tries to make himself heard, though it is almost 
impossible he can be seen; he is so dark too, as well as 
small ; no tint to relieve the black. Well ! it really is 
astonishing how insigniPxant some people look ;" and he 
purouetted in the sun beams, delighted to see how large 
his shadow appeared upon the grey roof where he had 
established a residence. 

"Well! what will the world come to!" exclaimed an 
old rook to a still older eagle, who was reposing on the 
battlement of a neighbouring tower. 

"What's the matter now, gossip 1" quoth the eagle, 
withdrawing his gaze from the son. 

"Haven't y.ou heard the clatter 1" replied the rook. 

" No," said the eagle ; " my ears were filled with the 
music of the spheres — with remembrance of the harmony 
which I heard through the gates of heaven, when last I 
•oared into the sky." 

** Then you did not hear what the jackdaw said T 
diatfered the rook. 

« Not I !" replied the eagle. 

" The poor caricature of the genus corvus r persisted 
the learned bird : " the diminutive jackdaw has been ridi- 
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culing the blackbird because of his size ! If / did that, 
indeed, it would be no wonder — I, a well-proportioned 
bird r 

•• You !" exclaimed the eagle. 

" Yes ; me, to be sure !" replied the rook, with more 
temper than he ought to have shown in so august a pre* 
sence. ** Does not your majesty perceive a vast differ- 
ence between a rook and a jackdaw 1" 

^ Not I, indeed !" quoth the eagle, as he spread bis 
wings : ** Not /, indeed ! in my eyes you are ail the 
same.** 



CHAPTER X. 



To eat to live — lo live to eat ! 

Pro and Con* 



The dinner at Brown Lorton's passed, as all professed 
eating dinners do, when no great wits are present, and 
where the quantity of good ihm^s cortsumed far surpasses 
the quantity of good things said, I believe all the fash- 
ionable novels that have been presented to the " reading 
public" during the last ten years, have given minute de- 
scriptions of these afifairs ; consequently, any details of 
mine would be superfluous ; moreover, I confess my 
ignorance of them ; I should not be able to do Brown 
Lorton's "first-rate dinners" justice. I have no talent for 
them ; and unless they are served with taste and ele- 
gance, and garnished with rare company, they are, to 
me, hot, stupid, and disagreeable : it is only the lights, 
the splendour of the plate, and the perfume and beauty of 
the desert that makes them endurable. Eating is an un- 
pteasant task — a sort of animal necessity— a tribute 
Whiflh the clay exacts from the spirit — a daily record of 
our wants — a hint from mortality as to the base matter 
ve consist of 

The only thing I remember of the particular dinner I 
am called upon to notice is, that Lord KotVe^ "ww^ ^tob^ 
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piqued, and then rather pleased, at the ease and digni< 
fied confidence of Horace Brown, from whom he extract- 
ed (his Lordship was a man of the world) a sufficient 
quantity of information touching the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to create a considerable sensation in the House of 
Peers next night. Horace had his own manners, his own 
opinions, his own ideas ; he felt that as an English mer- 
chant he was necessary to the existence of the greatest 
kingdom in the world, and he was proud of it. Such a 
man cannot fail of being respected in society. Even Har- 
ry Mortimer was delighted to see how he was at once 
appreciated ; the occasional sarcasms, the cayenne with 
which he flavoured his discourse, gave a zest to the con- 
versation at Brpinn Lorton's, which it had never pos- 
sessed before. ^rown'Lorton, who had been sitting in 
trembling fear of his brother's brusqiierie during the ear- 
ly part of the first grand dinner at which he had been 
present, and who never, at his own table, had sufficient 
^ourage to call his opinions his own, grew astonished at 
his brother's moral boldness. Poor Lorton was so anx- 
ious to secure the favour of his titled guests, that he for- 
got himself, and became as firmly manacled a slave as 
ever rowed in a Venetian galley ! 

The ladies did not appear at this "feast of eating and 
flow of wine." The mistress of the mansion was shut 
into her bed-room ; not with her daughter, but with Miss 
Maxwell : — and Mary was alone — did [ say alone 1 — No : 
she was not alone in her silent and sacred chamber, for 
she had books — several — heaped on a low table near the 
window ; and she sat, her feet upon a yellow ottoman, 
her arms resting on the cushions of a luxurious chair, 
while she bent over a volume, a small volume of poetry 
— Mrs. Hemans' "National Lyrics!" What a blessed 
thing is poetry ! — how much of all that is best, and dear- 
est, and holiest, shines forth from a page — a stanza —a 
single line! Prose, heavy prose, toils after it in vain. It 
is the spirit, the essence of literature. She turned over 
and over the leaves ; now half warbling the songs — the 
music for which she had learnt, then imagining a wild 
music of her own to some Spanish >var hymn, or tfrnie 
^ofl evening chant which angels inspired, and angeh 
might stoop to hear. 
Mary hardly knew how it was, but a few days had 
. iNTOUght much wisdom to her «tore of thoughts. It is a 
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a beautiful thing, that by reading our own heart, we learn 
to read the hearts of others. Books are but feeble re- 
cords of humanity : — those who would be greatly wise 
must read iV«e(f. The study was new to Mary Lor- 
ton ; she may be said to have only achieved the a, b, o 
of moral literature; but that, in so young, so rich, so fair 
o maid, was something. The motto to one of the poems 
ri vetted her attention. She read it twice: — 

** Tlioy Hin who tell us Lovo can die, 
With lifo all other pastiionii By ; 
All othcri arc but vanity ! 
In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaultu of hell- 
Earthly these pastiions, as of earth, — 
They perish where they drew their birth. 
But liove is indostructihio ! 
Its holy flatno for ever burneth— 
From heaven it came — to heaven roturneth.** 

These lines of Southey*s were prefixed to one of the 
" Songs of a Guardian Spirit," that breathe of the holy 
perfume in which all things phb wrote were steeped ; while 
Mary pondered o'er the page, she blessed the poet. Let 
us, too, pause to bless her memory, though she is gone 
from among us, to be no more seen, no more heard !— • 
Gone, in the prime of womanhood, to the grave — the cold, 
damp, narrow grave! — gone for ever from a world that 
bardly valued her as she deserved! Iler harp hangs 
upon the willows ! — her voice is silent ! — her pen is dry 1 
No longer will she touch the occurrences of life with a 
•« golden finger," and transmute them into poetry. Her 
mind was one vast imagination ; her heart, the temple of 
tenderness. She was of all others the poet of the affec- 
tions ; not of the gross and sensual feelings which are so 
called, but of the affections that are breathed by the Cre- 
ator into our souls ! I cannot think of her life, her death, 
without heavy and settled grief. Many a page of her 
Lyrics was marked by Mary's tears; and well it was 
that her naturally pure taste directed her to such a holy 
fountain of enjoyment, for neither her mother nor Miss 
Maxwell cared what she read. Lady Ellen, indeed, lent 
her books ; but Lady Ellen delighted more in high and 
lofty romance, or in the keen encounter of men's wits. 

While 'Mary was reading, she received a note from 
her fHapd ; it wfis as follows ;-r: 
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"Perhaps, dearest Mary, I ought not to write you — 
perhaps, I ought not again to visit you. I said I would 
not, after your strange coldness to me the other night ; 
but this morning you were almost yourself again. Tell 
me why you were so cold ? or tell Harry, when you see 
him this evening (for I am sure he will see you,) and 
come to me to-morrow, and bring " Uncle Horace" with 
you ; and let me know if he is disengaged, for I intend 
to lay violent siege to his heart. Dear Harry tells us so 
much of his excellence, that I quite love him for it" 

Mary paused, and her breath came thickly to her lips. 
She looked on the note to continue ; but there was no- 
thing more ! Mary thought it finished abruptly with — 

** Yours ever affectionately, 

" Ellen Revts." 

She turned the note over and over, twisted it, tortured 
the poor paper into a double knot — forgot her book ! — 
stiffered Bright to rest his shaggy paws upon the delicate 
blue silk which Major Blaney had declared on a former 
occasion was a dress fit for an angel, and, of course, al- 
most worthy of Miss Lorton ; — heeded nothing — saw no- 
thing, until roused from her reverie (during which she 
was perfectly unconscious that twilight was softening the 
brilliancy of day into a scarcely less brilliant night,) by a 
well-known voice. She saw Uncle Horace and Harry 
'Mortimer within her sanctum. 

" I almost thought," said her uncle, without noticing 
an agitation which even the twilight could not conceal, 
" that you would have been in your mother's room ; and 
I wanted Harry to see the Canova, which by the way he^ 
cannot do without lights.'* 

" Shall I ring for them ]" said Mary, " or may I trou- 
ble you to show iti" 

" Which do you mean, Mary 1" inquired her provoking 
relative. 

** Either," she replied, coldly. 

" I assure you, Miss Lorton," said Mortimer, " I would 
not have intruded here, had not your uncle insisted upon 
it ; he told me " 

"Make no apology, I request of you," interrupted the 
young lady. " I am always glad to see my ande^s 
dends, and m^ old acquaintances." 
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"How delighted that poor dog is to see you!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Brown, as, after a long and awkward pause, 
her favourite maid entered, and lit the tapers. 

"Poor Bright ! we were fellow travellers," said Harry, 
patting his rough coat 

"Now look at the Magdalen! — is it not beautifull 
Who would ever imagine a foreigner could have so fine 
an idea of female beauty !" said Horace, all his prejudice 
roused at the idea of any but an Englishman accomplish- 
ing aught that was excellent. 

" My dear uncle !" exclaimed Mary, " you are worse 
than ever ! Surely all our rarest models of beauty, our 
choicest specimens of art, come from abroad!" 

" Modeis of beauty ! — stuff! Specimens of art — grant- 
ed. Yes ; our best specimens of art come from abroad 
— an artful, pick-pocketing set ! Art ! why where should 
it come from, but from abroad ! I really am ashamed of 
you, Mary, to admire anything un-English." 

" Then why do you admire that V inquired Mary. 

" Oh ! it is very beautiful— holy and beautiful ! Fit for 
a church, if it had not been carved by an Italian and a 
Catholic !" 

"And yet," said Mary, "so small a cast can give you 
but a faint idea of the original. Many, and particularly 
Magdalene, have described to me its surpassing compo- 
sure and dignity." 

" Magdalene! why where did Magdalene see iti" in- 
quired Uncle Horace, who would as soon have sent a 
servant on a voyage of discovery to the moon, as one 
inch out of England. 

" Abroad !" 

" So you have been abroad !'* said Horace Brown ; a 
slight idea that Magdalene must be unworthy of the situa- 
tion she held crossing his mind, in spite of his good-nature. 

" Yes, sir," replied the girl. 

" Have you been in many countries 1" 

" Not many, sir." 

" Where 1" 

" In Italy ; and remained a little time at Naples, at Plo« 
rene^, and at Rome." 

If Magdalene had not seemed a superior person, Ho- 
race would have felt to ascertain if his pockets were safe; 
but he looked into her face, which had rather more colour 
than usual| and thought her beautiful 
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•* How came you to travell Were yon in service thcnl 

«• No, sir ; I travelled with two younger brothers- 
twins. My mother, on her death-bed, made me promli 
never to leave them if they journeyed out of finglam 
She could not bear them to go abroad.** 

"A sensible woman — a very sensible woman !^' c: 
claimed Horace, ready to confer the diploma of soun 
judgment upon every one who thought as he though 
•• But where," he added, ** are they now 1" 
- •* One," replied Magdalene, ** is buried in the Protestai 
burying-ground at Rome, in a grave without a nam 
shaded by the projection of an ancient wall-tower, an 
by this time covered with the grass and flowers of Italy 

As she spoke, her voice trembled with emotion, an 
tears rushed to her eyes. 

•* Poor fellow !" exclaimed Horace, »* to die in a Strang 
country — away from Elngland — no name upon his gra\ 
either." 

*' It will have a name, sir,** said Magdalene, <' one < 
these days." 

•• Your ot>ier brother f* 

" Is in England, sir." 

During this short dialogue Mary had exchanged a fe' 
words with Harry, but in so low a tone that Uncle H( 
race heard them not; they were evidently not disagre 
able to her ear, — not painful at all events, for she blushe 
deeply while he spoke. Harry turned round as Unci 
Horace was wondering how a servant, a London servan 
could express herself so well, and afford to travel wit 
her brothers, and said, " We had an adventure, yestei 
day, — an adventure, sir, so much after your own hear 
that I wished you had shared it." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Horace. " Pray tell me what i 
was." 

" Lady Ellen and I had been wiling away the mominj 
in the Regent's Park, and turned into the Colosseunr 
We passed from one subject to another in the saloon, un 
til her attention was attracted by a very spirited figur 
in plaster — a Brigand's wife clinging to a rock, suppose 
to be watching her husband's descent into the glen be 
neath. She bought it, and inquired the artist's addres 

"•HeKvesin a place,' replied the attendant, «wher 
your ladyship would hardly go ; if you desire, he will, c 
course, feel much honoured in waiting upon you.* Bu 
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Lady Ellen would go ; so she procured the direction ; the 
man adding, — • It is such a miserable hole, that your lady- 
ship will regret your visit* 

•• *Do you think,' inquired my cousin, » that the gentle- 
man's feelings would be hurt at being discovered in such 
lodgings 1 because, if so, I will send for him.' 

"The man laughed. *0h, dear, no, my Lady! of 
course, he will be too much honoured. He is not a gen- 
tleman, exactly ; a youth — a mere youth. Clqver ; but 
I fear indolent, he does so little.' Lady Ellen said that 
he could not be expected to do a great deal, if all he 
did was so exqusite in quality. The man shrugged his 
•boulders, and we drove off." 

" What was the artists's name 1" inquired Uncle Ho- 
race. 

•* Philip Marsden," replied young Mortimer. 

'* By Vulcan, I am glad he is an Englishman !" was 
Uncle Horace's characteristic observation. 

•* In one of those lone, cold, shivering houses," con- 
tinued Mortimer, ** which stretch out into what once was 
a meadow, but having been half built upon, looks gloomy, 
and drear, and grassless even now ; spotted with a half- 
naked child, or a few dirty, starved geese, mocking rus- 
ticity, and claiming alliance with the soil and misery of 
London paupers; — in one, or rather at the back of one 
of these cottages, we fecund the sculptor. The mistress 
of the place, astonished at our appearance, directed us 
with much civility across a filthy yard, at the bottom of 
which appeared, what I suppose was intended originally 
for a carpenter's shed. There was a long, low, narrow 
window close to the door, and, before Lady Ellen knocked 
for entrance she paused to observe the artist through its 
dim panes. As he stood with his back to us, it was im- 
possible not to observe the ease and grace of his willowy 
figure. • A tunic of grey cloth was girded round his waist 
by a black leather belt ; and a small cap, of the same ma- 
terial, sat lightly upon long and clustering curls. 

"I hope," said Uncle Horace, " he is not a puppy." 

"Before him, on an elevated table," continued Morti- 
mer, " was a figure evidently intended as a companion 
to the one Lady Ellen had purchased — a Brigand leaning 
back, and looking upward, waving his hand in the air. 
It was partially covered with wet linen, but the attitude 
of the head, notwithstanding the smallness of the figure, 
VouL— 8 
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was magnificent. At one side of this rude table stood 
an easel, around which were difiereUt portions of sculp- 
ture ; and he had managed, with a couple of sticks, to 
form a sort of reatiing-desk to support some books. Ap- 
parently, the youth had been fatigued by exertion, and 
was seeking relaxation in change of employment, for he 
was reading, though a modelling tool remained in his 
hand. The clay floor of the shed was heaped with the 
strange mis-shapen creations of a wild, but fertile and 
powerful imagination — a skeleton with extended arms 
supported a shroud-like drapery, in one corner, and in 
the other a straw pallet was but partially concealed by a 
tattered curtain.'* 

Mary sighed. 

*' Go on," said Uncle Horace. 

"There was a poverty in the aspect of the sculpt br*s 
dwelling that was painful to look upon ; but it was the 
poverty oi circumstances^ not the poverty of genius." 

" Right," interrupted Uncle Horace, ** they are, indeed, 
distinct." 

" *lt is hardly fair,' whispered ISilen to me, * to pry into 
such a scene.' She tapped at the door, however, and be- 
fore he opened it he threw a ragged cloth over a delfl 
plate, upon which rested a half-eaten crust of bread, and 
a broken vessel of water. He started when he opened 
the door, but Lady Ellen endeavoured to remove his^ em- 
barrassment by saying how much she admired the Bri- 
gand's wife — how much she desired a companion for it 
I wish, dear sir, you had witnessed the flush of an ambi- 
tion, perhaps gratified for the first time, suffuse itself over 
the youth's features. I never saw a man with so pale a 
cheek, so white a brow ; if it had not been for the bright 
and earnest look of his eagle eye, you might have ima- 
gined him a corpse. There was a loftiness in his address, 
tempered by modesty, which fascinated us both. And 
he showed Lady Ellen some models, that would do no 
disgrace to the glorious sculptors of Italy and Greece. 
If he lives he will be a great man ; but " 

*' Curse your * buts ;' really, Harry, you provoke me 
sometimes I" exclairhed Uncle Horace. " Wh<it is to pre- 
vent the young man's living 7 w?iat is to prevent his be- 
ing a great man 1 Is not his merit discovered ; and when 
once a man's talent is known and appreciated in Eng- 
land, he must succeed !— 6y Heaven^ he shall succeed .'" 
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It escaped the warm-hearted man*s notice as he thun- 
dered forth this declaration, that Magdalene advanced, as 
though she would have fallen at his feet ; but controlled 
the emotion — whatever ft might have been that prompt- 
ed so strange a movement — ^and retired to the place she 
had left. 

■** He looks so very worn : — his parents are both dead. 
The woman of the house said she believed he h£ui no re- 
lation in the world ; and yet, poor fellow ! he is so ener- 
getic, so full of fire. It is quite beautiful to hear him talk 
of his art; — you would imagine he had the power of an 
emperor, and eovild call persons and actions into exist- 
ence for its glory." 

** You have seen him again, then 1" 

** Oh, yes ! to-day : and Lady Norley is to have her 
bust done ; and Mary should have seen how delicately 
hex. friend Lady Ellen numaged to bestow upon him a 
purse. The net-work, she said, as a souvenir from her- 
self the gold to purchase the marble, that was to be a 
present from her to her mother, which his skill would pre- 
vail on her to accept." 

" God bless her !" said Uncle Horace. 

And Mary was not at all displeased that Harry had called 
her Mary ; and though quite as much perplexed as ever, 
Ifary laid her head on her pillow that night, with a heart 
lightened of much of its sorrow. 

I wonder what the few words were that Harry whis*- 
pered to her in the twilight of that sweet room j 



CHAPTER XL 

But grant, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
Blems with an^ge exempt from scorn or crimen 
An age that melts with unperceived decay. 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whoso peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night cpngratqlating conscience cheers. 

Johnson, 

It is true tiiat Mary Lorton had more than once whis" 
pered to JienNtf^*' I wonder what brought dear Uncle Ho* 
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race to London at this particular time !" his farewell to her 
in his garden was yet green in her remembrance ; — and 
he had given her but one hint that there was any peculiar 
motive for his visit. She knew perfectly well that as to 
London, he loved it not ; that he entertained a mortal 
antipathy to the habits it engendered; that he looked 
upon her mother as a fool, and her father as little bett^ : 
that he cherished a hope of seeing her wedded to his far 
vourite Harry she fully understood; and she also saw 
clearly that his dislike to the " silken bands " did not ex- 
tend to hers and Mortimer's establishment in the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown Lorton had, at one time, mani- 
fested a certain degree of interest for Harry Mortimer, 
not from an appreciation of his intrinsic merit, but be- 
cause he was the nephew of a Peer ! They would occa- 
sionally introduce him (while living near Liverpool) to 
anybody upon whom they wished to make an impresaion, 
" as Lord Norley's nephew ;"-f%ut when they ascertained 
that his lordship at the period to which I allude was not 
disposed " to do anything for the young man," their good 
opinion of him greatly diminished. It never entered into 
the simple comprehension of Mr. or Mrs. Brown Lor- 
ton to attribute an atom of blame to any member of the 
aristocracy ; and both, therefore, came to the conclusion, 
that " the young man must have something wrong about 
him." About the same time a coolness, though from &r 
diflferent causes, grew up between Mary and Harry, and 
Mrs. Brown Lorton did all she could to increase it 

Mary knew that her uncle would never have journeyed 
to London merely to see how young Mortimer " got on" 
with his grand relatives. One of his peculiarities — and 
a very extraordinary one it was — consisted in the fact, 
that as soon as anybody he loved, or was interested about, 
got beyond a difficulty, whether pecuniary or otherwise, 
so soon, and not till then, did he appear not to care any 
more about him. 

Peter Pike once gave a perfect illustration of this fea- 
ture in his master's character; and that without being at 
all conscious of his having ever illustrated anything in 
his life. 

** You see," said he one day, " my masteft^ just as a 
body may say, the oddest gentleman ja*li| Jtpgland. 
There's no understanding him : and even ImiM up. I 
used to try to make out what he was after> mK#lN|8 no 

I--..- 
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use ; and we were always broUing together by conse' 
quence : so I thought it best to take his advice, which 
was, — • Peter Pike,' says he, • I have three pieces of ad- 
vice to give you, which you must attend to if you live 
with me. The first is, — do as you're bid ; the second is, 
— do as you're bid ; the third is, — do as you're bid l' So 
I saw at last it was the only way to have peace. But 
now, I tell you, there's no understanding my master. 
Not fer from our house there are a few huts scattered 
about, and belonging to them — for no one claimed her in 
particular — was a dog, and this dog was called Chance. 
Well, if a piece was cut out of all the ugly curs in Eu- 
rope, an uglier beast could not be made than Chance : 
she'd the ears of a fox; the nose of a pig; the tail — but 
no, she had no tail, it was only a stump ; the claws of a 
cat; the coat of a badger; the eyes of a ferret; the teeth 
of a tiger; the stomach of a greyhound; and a tongue 
as bitter and as long as SVasherwoman's ! Still, a few 
of the people at the huts liked the beast ; it was a good 
watch, looked after the geese on the common, and had a 
wonderful instinct towards the children belonging to those 
who threAv it a bone. I don't Snow how it was, but this 
nasty brute conceived a great hatred to my master, and 
he never could step outside his own gate that the crea- 
ture would not be at his heels gnarling, and growling, 
and snappmg ; and the cursing and swearing that passed 
between that dog and my master would tear the surplice 
off a minister's back, — it went beyond everything. My 
master would peH him and kick him if he could; but 
Chance would be off like an arrow before he could touch 
her. This state of warfare lasted a good three months ; 
every day the dog swearing at my master, and my masr 
ter at the dog. 

" At last winter came, and Chance had pups. Well, 
the snow was knee deep, but master was out, looking 
about covering some of Miss Mar)r's roses— and what"' 
should he see at the other side of the hedge but this nasty 
dog, scratching and howling. 

'• » She'll be at me, now,' said the master to the gar* 
dener. 

" * I think you could get a good throw at her, sir,' 
replied the gardener ; • for the boys have drowned her 
pups, and buried them in that mass of manure ; and I 

8* 
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think the heat has brought them to lile again, for I hear 
them squalling through the heap.* 

" Well, if you could only have heard the froth master 
got into in a minute, and how he cursed our gardener — 
honest man ! — as hard as ever he cursed Chance, for not 
taking the pups out of the heap ; and bounced over the 
hedge, and with his own hands pulled out three living 
pups, and brought them and the mother into the kitchen, 
and got hot milk for her ; and to be sure dogs are queer 
beasts, for she was gentle as a lamb then. So he kept 
them till he set them up, mother and sons. Well — and I 
thought we were in for having the beasts always ; but 
when she grew fat, and out of her trouble^ and well to do^ 
master cooled, and sent her back to the huts ; for thuCa 
one of the queer ways he has^ — to take to the miserable, 
and the sick, and the poor, and set them up, and then 
leave them when they are happy, and well, and rich." 

This love for the needy, and carelessness towards the 
prosperous, Mary knew would have its influence with re- 
gard to Harry. More than once she was inclined to 
think that some danger or diflBculty threiitened her 
parents ; for certainly Uncle Horace sneered at, and 
quarrelled less with them than formerly ; this, though it 
made her more positively happy, brought its counteract- 
ing anxiety, — for Uncle Horace ever kept his sweetest 
smiles for the unfortunate ! She had certainly heard of 
tradespeople calling more than once, and she also knew 
that her father had complained of some city failure where 
some of his money had been lodged, affecting his pecu- 
niary resources for a time. Still she felt assured in her 
own mind that something more was necessary to domi- 
cile her uncle in their dwelling, from whence he gave no 
token of departure ; on the contrary, he manifested a 
desire to enter into society, where the reputation of his 
• .wealth, and his near connexion with the beautiful heiress, 
/^j.losured him at lesist a civil reception. In fact, his new 
^" habits and desires appeared greatly at variance with his 
old ones ; and altogether he puzzled his fair niece not a 
Kttle. Miss Maxwell, too — Miss Maxwell's grave fece 
had grown more grave; instead of the honied words 
which formerly she poured upon Uncle Horace as thickly 
as the dew of Hermon, she now appeared restless and 
uneasy in his presence, and under a constraint painful to 
witness, and which she in vain struggled to conceaL— • 
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•own Lorton, ever since the party at Lady Norley's 
?n the victim of a nervous irritability exceedingly 
to her nature. Contrary to her usual habit, she 
. to see her medical attendant; and Mary was 
g really miserable at the progress of a disease 
in a cheerful and animated temperament she 
t exceedingly alarming. Her father appeared the 
le who had not absolutely changed : for MsigdaF- 
'hom Mary had treated more as an humble friend 
mere servant, had learned to smile ; and her kind 
(S thought she perceived a slight, yet healthy colour 
her pale cheek. Mary was one of those blessed- 
^ssing beings who always find leisure, no matter 
heir own troubles may be, to think of the sorrows 
Ts. It was to her a pleasure, which the selfish and 
y-minded cannot comprehend, to see the transient 
llumine Magdalene's placid and lovely countenance, 
I her own heart was anything but at rest, 
arry really did retain " a deep and affectionate re- 
rance " of their early days, if he had felt what he 
jred, during the few moments that Uncle Horace 
;sed Magdalene, in the twilight that evening in her 
' dear room," why had he not been there since 1 — 
ue she had refused to go to Lady Ellen the next 
:cording to her Invitation, but then Lady Ellen 
have come to her : there was nothing to prevent 
le had been left for nearly two whole days to her- 
Her mother still in her chamber, — "too nervous," 
!d, to permit even the daughter she so dearly loved 
near her, and yet constantly occupied with Miss 
ell : — more than once Mary had paused at the door 
;ard sobbings ! 

father she never saw till after dinner, and then the 
ty of good things he had been eating and drinking 
ily rendered him no very interesting companion.— :^^ 
Horace was generally cither out or closeted wl*^^' 
Pike, who, in his turn, appeared to have taken 
ng fit, and left the interesting Job Harris, the clac 
rs. Claggitt, and the other deities of the lower re- 
to their employments, speculations, or amusement^ 
one had grown accustomed to Uncle Horace, Peter 
ind Bright ; and yet within a fortnight everything 
hanged in a most unaccountable manner, — the 
er was delicately muffled, and Mary^s thotftvid and 
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one admirers were obliged to pass along one side of the 
superb square and up another, without catching so much 
as a glimpse of the lady of their love. Perhaps the most 
startling event of that altered period was this. One night, 
—Saturday night, too, — Mary sat up waiting her uncle's 
return until past eleven, and still he came not! And 
where, most imaginative reader, do you suppose he was 1 
Where, in your opinion, could the excellent proprietor of 
the most extensive stores in Liverpool liave spent-the in- 
termediate hours between eight and twelve 1 I pray you 
exercise your ingenuity. The month was June, — the 
evening, as I have said, Saturday. At the Opera ! the 
sole inhabitant of Mrs. Brown Lorton's well-situat6d box! 
Now what think you of that ? Poor Uncle Horace ! he 
had not been long so domiciled when the door flew open, 
and a particularly well-dressed lounger entered, staid a 
few minutes, and disappeared. Another succeeded, 
stared at the worthy trader, and vanished. Presently 
Mr. Brown's voice called, as at an English theatre, "Box- 
keeper !" 

" Sir," was the polite reply, accompanied by a b6w 
which would not have disgraced the ballet. , 

" I thought this was a private box !" 

" Most undoubtedly, sir." 

" Then why do you sufier every lounger who pleases 
to enter it V 

"Unquestionably! I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
thought you were a member of Mrs. Brown Lorton's 
family." 

" Well, sir — so I am, I suppose ; but what of that 1" 

" Why, sir, I assure yoii no one hasi entered except two 
gentlemen who have the regular entr§e !** 

" The what, sir ?" 

" Entree, sir." 

" Speak English, if you please, sir," growled Uncle 
Horace. 

" Permission, sir, to go in and out as they please ;" 
and then added, seeing how unsatisfied Uncle Horace 
looked, " friends, you perceive, sir, of Mrs. Brown Lor- 
ton's." 

" And are there likely to be many more such Jriends 
here to-night 1" inquired Horace, drawing his head back 
into the box as a SDail draws in its horns. 
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'* Really I can't say, sir ; there are four standing to- 
gether who will, I dare say, look in/' 

*• Then, by George, sir, lock up the box, and swear 
you've lost the key," he exclaimed, banging to the door 
in a manner that made the carpeted lobbies echo again, 
and left the perplexed box-keeper in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment. _ Having thus arranged against farther in- 
trusion, he half enveloped himself in the silken curtain, 
and commenced peeping before and behind the identical 
pillar that was a source of so much annoyance to Miss 
Maxwell. More than once or twice did he congratulate 
himself on the precaution he had taken, for the box door 
was regularly besieged during the evening. WlM he 
thought of the opera it is not in my power to communi- 
cate ; it was his first, and, to the best of my belief, his 
last visit, r crave your mercy, Fanatico per Musical — 
I am not accountable for Uncle Horace's taste, or his 
deficiency thereof; I only record facts. 

When he returned to Belgrave Square, Mary had gone 
to bed ; but patient Peter was seated in Mr. Brown's 
dressing-room at the table, his head resting upon his 
hands, while he indulged in a refreshing slumber. He 
was so sound asleep that he never heard his master en- 
ter ; and f€orace, seeing a book open close to his elbow, 
thought he would take note of the studies of his serving- 
man. Much did he hope it might be the " Whole Art of 
Service exemplified, with Sundry Receipts never before 
published !" or " The Farrier's Assistant ;" or even " The 
Kennel's Companion ;" — for Peter's dress, on his first ar- 
rival in London, was a true type of his multitudinous and 
multifarious employments in Mr. Brown's establishment. 
But no ! the unclosed book was none of these. It was a 
cheap publication, something after the fashion of an An- 
nual, yet not an Annual ; a sort of tail, a hanger-on, to 
those elegant and ephemered books, the last ring of the 
tally bound in blue calico, and lettered with silver ; and 
the leaf was turned down on a piece of literary illumina- 
tion, entitled, " How to make Love !" and was, moreover, 
illustrated by a pictorial effort of some unhappy artist's 
— a young man on his knees to a young lady, with one 
hand pressed upon his heart, the other carrying the fair 
ope's hand to his lips ! 

This would have been too much for the philosophy of 
yncle Horace, if his mind had not been preoccupied with 
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more important matter than the subject of Peter's cogita- 
tions : as it was, he shook him rudely by the shoulder and 
told him in good round terms that he was by many de- 
grees a greater fool than he took him for — information 
which Master Pike received with his accustomed resigna- 
tion, and prepared to mull some wine over the night-lamp, 
a beverage which Uncle Horace always took before he 
went to bed 

" Did you see him, sir V* inquired Peter respectfully. 

"I did; — there, you always give me too much gin- 
ger." 

" I will take care, sir. You xio not think, now, sir, I 
was*fcstaken in his identity 1" 

** No, I was perfectly satisfied : he is very much alter- 
ed, but still singularly handsome !'* 

"He was, about twenty 3rear8 ago, the handsomest 
man, for a forriner, I ever looked at !" 

" The whole story is so strange, the information you 
obtained so extraordinary," observed Horace, "that I 
cannot even now make it out. I certainly thought, at 
first, you were mistaken ; his returning at all to England 
was so unaccountable !" 

"Augh!" said Peter (Peter always thus prefaced what 
he considered a clever speech!) "Wherever the geese are 
the fox will come !" 

" I wonder, Peter," inquired Uncle Horace, " what he 
has been doing during the last twenty — by the way, I do 
not think it can be twenty years." 

" The Devil could tell if he would," quoth Peter, stir- 
ring in the sugar. " And it must be twenty years and 
some months, or more ; for if you remember, it was a 
year after your brother brought home his wife — your 
honour remembers how fond he used to be before then 
of travelling for the firm, and leaving buggy and all, and 
going off to them French islands — ^Jersey, or some such 
name they call them. Many a time have I set him off in 
the buggy, and old Harris, Job's father, with him, as a 
sort of clerk and valet, and guard like, and his .samples 
in the well of the buggy ! I am sure you haven't forgot 
the day old Harris came home, and young master drove 
past the store an hour after in a po-chay and four, with 
such white favours !" 

" The fool !" was Uncle Horace's short but emphatic 
exclamation, 
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•* Well, sir, if you call to mind the great ball they gave 
in the great room, all in honour of the christening of the 
son that died. At that ball, for the first time, he was 
seen in Liverpool ; and you can tell, I dare say, how 
glad the young master was to see him, and made so much 
of him,^ and 'troduced him to every one as his wife's 
cousin ; and I am sure that very evening she was taken 
in a swoondj and I lighted the way for your brother to > 
carry her up stairs. How every body raved about her 
beauty ! Miss Mary will never be as handsome as her 
mother." 

'• What do you know about beauty 1" exclaimed Ijbcle 
Horace, to whom the comparison was really odtdH — 
•* Mary is a thousand times more lovely. Peter you're a 
blind fool." 

"As your honour pleases,** replied Peter, handing 
his master the negus ; adding, ** May I ask ijf he was 
alone 1" 

**No," replied Uncle Horace; "there were many to 
whom he spoke at the Opera, one man, a Count some- 
thing, whom 1 have seen here ; — he watched the box I 
was in very narrowly, but I am quite satisfied that you 
were right." 

"Ah, I couldn't be mistaken, sir! — the first thing at- 
tracted me to him at the Chequers in Liverpool, was his 
voice, which led me through the disguise, as I may say ; 
and then his inquiries after your brother and his family, 
and then when I dogged him, as I may say, at the risk of 
toy life, and overheard the conversation that passed be- 
tween him and another outlandisher — first I thought they 
wanted to rob the house, but afterwards, — as I told you, 
«ir— " 

•* Ay, Peter, ay ; of course I was obliged to be near 
dear Mary." 

»• But do you know, sir, since then I have been think- 
ing, that — put that and that, and that, together, perhaps 
it is not Miss." 

•« Never mind, Peter, my head is so confused, so tor- 
tured, so bewildered, to-night — By Vulcan ! I wonder 
how the women can ever sit four mortal hours in that 
house, listening to what English ears could never under- 
stand ; it is a thousand times more noisy — than — " 

"The great forge at our factory !" said Peter, helping 
his master to a simile while he put on his night-cap* 
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•* Than all the forges in and out of Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham put together,*' replied Uncle Horace, as he got 
into bed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

But ah ! my breast is human still : 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals* feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet with fortitude resigned, 
I'll thank th' inflicter of the blow ; 

Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
Nor let the gush of mis'ry flow. 

ChaUerlon, 

Lady Ellen Revis had been employing her morning in 
various ways ; dressing, and reading, and working, as 
ladies do, who have nothing to do ; and thinking, as la- 
dies do not often think, — when her servant informed hier 
that her lordly father required her presence in his library. 
Lord Norley's library was like every other portion of his 
house, magnificent and uncomfortable. Just such was 
his Lordship's own character ; — he was a very pompous 
and by no means a pleasant person to deal with. 

" Sit down, Ellen," said the stately gentleman, adding, 
'••I wish to have some confidential conversation with 
you." 

* Ellen knew of old that all Lord Norley's conversations 
were difficult of comprehension; but his confidential ones, 
especially so. He lived very much amongst the place- 
capt imaginings of political fancy, and confused others as 
well as himself by a certain species of declamation which 
he called talking ; at the same time, however bewildered 
his words might be, his ideas were concentrated in him- 
self, that 8e(f being composed of all who were so nearly 
connected with him as to render their actions of import- 
ance in his speculations ; and whom he- endeavoured to 
hold in complete vassalage^ ** Sit down : has your pro- 
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tege — your newly discovered Canova, Mr. Philip Mars- 
den, been here to-day 1" 

" Not to-day, papa. I wish you would not insist on his 
' taking off my head,' as Mrs. Malaprop says. I intended 
he should manage your bust, and mamma's and Harry 
Mortimer's ; but really to condemn an artist to perpetu- 
ate deformity is a hard .task." 

" How absurdly sensitive you are on that point, Ellen !" 
replied her father. " You magnify the slight defect in 
your shoulder in a most ridiculous manner ; however, be 
it as you please, it would appear that I have no influence 
over my nearest connexions. My poor boys, indeed — 
but they are gone !" 

*• I am sure, papa, if you wish, I will sit ; but " 

" There it is again !" interrupted his Lordship ; " and 
it is just the same with your cousin — there is a • but ' to 
everything." • 

Lady Ellen saw that her father was out of temper ; 
and with the natural generosity of a noble mind, she was 
glad he had chosen to vent his spleen upon her, and not 
upon her mother or her cousin. She remained silent, 
waiting the growling of the storm— .for Lord Norley's 
storms seldom accumulated into bursting; they were 
rather a continuation of petty squalls, an under current 
of contrary winds, running first one way and then the 
other ; fizzing and fussing, rather than thundering. His 
Lordship was too prone to be disturbed by petty annoy- 
ances, to be ever greatly angry ; but these little irritabi- 
lities frittered away, and overthrew some plans and 
resolves which might have rendered him really useful in 
his generation. Lord Norley contiued twirling a paper- 
cutter between his finger and thumb, and Lady Ellen's 
eyes were fixed upon her brother's picture. She was 
glad it was not hung in a room which she was often 
obliged to enter, and she wondered how her father could 
bear it there. 

" Poor Reginald !" exclaimed his Lordship, following} 
the direction of her looks, and answering them, though 
she had not spoken a word. '' Poor Reginald ! 1^ was a 
fine fellow. I had no trouble with him !" 

Lady Ellen remembered how often he had complained 
of •* Poor R^^inald !" while living. 

** Have you seen Harry since breakfast V 

*»No,sir." 
Vol. L— 
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•« Really be is very unmanageable, very ! I cannof aiC^ 
count for it, and yet it is to be accounted for — ^Inroughft 
up as he has been, without associates suitable to his 
rank ; and by that Mr. Horace Brown, a very intdligenty- 
but a very intractable person." 

Lady Ellen thought that if her &ther wished t& 
mould Harry Mortimer to his will, it was a pity he had 
not '* brought him up " from the time he was first left 
destitute. 

" I have been talking to him this morning upon twa 
most important topics ; first of all relative to his settle- 
ment in life — he is nearly four-and-twenty ; secondly, as- 
to what course of politics I am to guarantee in a particu- 
lar quarter if I secure his return." 

Lady Ellen's heart beat with a quickness she could not 
account for at the moment, and her breath came short 
and thick. His Lordship continued : — 

" As to his settlement in life — (it is really very tiresome 
of Hacket to forget day after day the exact depth I wish 
the blinds drawn) — I suppose Lady Norley informed you- 
what my desire was on that subject : stay, before you 
reply to me, Ellen, have .the goodness to remember that 
I imagine I consulted your feelings in that arrangement ;t 
your zeal for his return could only be Interpreted in one 
way." 

" Father," interrupted Lady Elltn, rising from her seat 
while the veins in her pft)ud and snowy forehead swelled^ 
and her eyes sparkled, — " My Lord, I cannot permit yovt 
to put any such construction upon the desire I felt and 
expressed, that Henry Mortimer, my cousin-gerihan, 
your Lordship's sister's only son, should partake of the 
affluence and rank which (pardon me, my dear father.) 
it was your duty to bestow on him. While my brothers 
lived, you may remember that I urged the same point — 
(Lord Norley smiled ;) and though Harrjr's wayward- 
ness thwarted your kindness then, you thought of him 
still, and took hhn to replace the children you haxi lost. 
I cannot — indeed, my Lord, I cannot — suffer the zeal I 
■^vii ced in my cousin's cause to bear any other than a 
si^e ly interpretation."^ 

«* Your disinterestedness is likely to be put to the test, 
Eller ," replied his Lordship, gravely. " You will not be 
called upon to bear any other regard than a sisterly one 
to the independent Mr. Harry Mortimer. He told me 
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€i!8'moming, that much as he admired, respected, vene- 
rated you, for aught I know, — he did not love you weH 
enough to make you his wife." In an instant Ellen 
Revis became white — white as marble ; every trace of 
life vanished from her cheek and lips. Lord Norley rush- 
ed forward to support her, but she grasped the chair from 
which she had risen, and after drawing her breath once 
or twice with exceeding difficulty, looked up into her 
father*s face. * " Dear Ellen, do not let me see this agita- 
tion. I feel assured of your preference ; and I make no 
doubt, when he comes to consider his own interests — the 
property — the advantsiges — the seat in Parliament— 
the " 

Lady Ellen had covered her face with her hands when 
her father recommenced speaking ; and he continued, for 
some time, enumerating the benefits that must accrue, by 
the union of his daughter and his nephew ; advantages 
which according to his estimate, were all on Mortimer's 
ade. He was proceeding to state the improbability of 
any man, upon cod reflection, shutting his eyes to such 
benefits, when Lady Ellen, having qitite recovered 4ier 
«e]f-possession, interrupted him,— 

■*» You did not urge these subjects on — on — my cousin V* 
jhe inquired, proudly. 

•*»No, Ellen, he would not give me time. I-spokexif 
your union as a settled thing — a^nsolidation of interests 
domestic and political — revertea ^o the course I wished 
tiim to adopt — the tone necessary in his conversations — 
not with you, child (you need not look so alarmed,) but 
-with men of a certain party whom he would meet here ; 
—then I spoke of you again, wlien he flew out with a 
quantity of exploded nonsense ; but I assure you he men^ 
tioned you with the utmost respect ; and ^ 

The word respect grated so upon the heart of Ellen 
Revis, that she did not "hear the conelusfion of her Other's 
sentence, but clasped her hands, and exclaPimed, ** Thank 
God for that 1 — ihat disgrace is spared me, to be forced 
upon any man as his wife ; but worse than al|, upon such 
a man as Mortimer ! — the idea is worse than death ! Oh, ' 
fiither, father, what has your child done that you shoifd 
so degrade her 1" 

Lord Norley appeared terrified at his daughter's ener- 
gy — it was so powerful, so real : — those who are actitei 
^j(ped ^o contfder human jpassions and humsm feeling 4^ 
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the mere tojt Of life, are always unprepared for the reaOQr . 
•^the truthfulness of nature. 

" Surely," said his Lordship, " I cannot have been mil' 
taken. Is it possible that you do not love him T 

" Yes, father ; I do love Harry Mortimer — love him al 
a brother ; but look — fill this great room with diamondl, 
and say that I should make them all my own by wed- 
ding him, I would sooner leave your house a pennylesB 
beggar !" 

" But are you not aware, Ellen, that treating him as 
my son, returning him for our own county (though tM 
if he sides with the present ministry, will be but a trifling 
expense,) enabling him to keep up his rank in our sphere, 
and a thousand other things, must be a tremendous dimi- 
nution of your fortune, and you know " 

"Forgive me, father, dearest father, for again inter- 
rupting you ! I know that the phrase goes \* as crooked 
as a Lord,' but I know of none that says as crooked as a 
Lady ! Do not trouble yourself to gild me as a matri- 
monial pill for some greedy knave, or hajf-witted fool to 
swallow ; — Ellen Revis will I live, Ellen Revis will I die! 
Harry Mortimer can bear your wealth and new sprung 
honours bravely, and support the ancestral dignity of my 
dear mother — ay, when all our heads are low. I would 
not wed him for a crown of kingdoms ! Consolidate 
your political interest as much as you can ; but do not, 
oh ! do not degrade j^ur only living child, by forcing 
her' upon her cousin. I honour him a thousand times 
more for his great honesty." 

She threw herself into the arms of her father, who was 
sorely perplexed, and who really loved his daughter, as 
a portion of himself, as much as he loved anything — ex- 
cept interest or ambition. How long this scene might 
have been prolonged I cannot tell, had not his Lordship 
been compelled to meet some grandee at the Foreign 
Office ; and as his eye wandered for a moment from the 
exceeding -beauty of his daughter's face, to the timepiece 
which stood upon his chimney, he saw that his hour was 
come, and telling Lady Ellen that they would talk again 
upon this subject, he kissed her cheek, with more affec- 
tion and less politeness than usual, and entered his punc- 
tual carriage, which had waited exactly two minutes and 
.JBiv^ seconds at the door. 
".-How long Lady Ellen sat in the fauimil where Lord 
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IWorley placed her, I know not, nor could she teH Every 
feeling of her passionate temperament had been called 
into action — the conviction that she loved her cousin — 
had loved him long, pressed round her heart and brain as 
with a burning zone, and the certainty that he loved not 
her — that he had rejected her, aroused her pride and her 
self-love, to uproot the cherished blessing of the only 
affection her proud nature had ever bowed to. The 
hours — for they were hours of agony which she spent in 
the library — passed by, but not unrecorded— not un- 
registered ; and— let me do her noble nature justice—not 
nnim proved. 

•♦ My father was right," she said within her thoughts, " I 
did love him — love him from the first ; — it was love, not 
generosity, that made me urge his claims upon my fa- 
ther's heart. Oh ! the praise bestowed upon my disin- 
terested feelings ! how bitterly does it rise in judgment 
against me ! 1, so selfish — so meanly selfish, as to expect 
such sacrifice — the sacrifice of merit and much beauty, 
to my deformity ! How blind 1 have oeen ! talking and 
railing at my own crookedness, while weaving nets to 
catch his love ! My first feefings, wht-n 1 first knew him, 
might have been pardoned ; but then I knew not Mary, 
and now that poor girl's conduct to me is made plain. 
Poor child ! she was jealous — ^jealous of me ! — a pretty 
subject for a fair and lovely woman's jealousy. Oh that 
Harry had but told me he loved her! — But men will 
not be sincere : they think that by confessing a prefer- 
ence for one woman, in particular, they insult the whole 
t sex ! And Mary too — ^how little Mary knew met" 

Lady Ellen, when once her eyes were opened, had 
courage and firmness to look upon the wreck of her a^ 
lections ; not as Mary Lorton would have done, to weep 
and mourn thereat, but to remedy and repair ; — this was 
one essential difference in their characters. Mary doubt- 
ed her own strength — Ellen knew that hera could do 
whatever she willed ; and her own sufferings at the onset, 
she felt assured would but render her triumph — the great 
triumph aver self— more decided at the end. A little 
Incident will Ulostrate my meaning: belter than the long- 
est chapter. 

Lady Ellen and Mary Lofton each desired a rose from 
off a beautiful tree that was bent to the earth by the 
weight of its blossoms. Mary fingered the stem to ddb^ 
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cately, fearing the thorns, that her hand was severely 
wounded. Lady Ellen grasped the bough, and the thomi 
were so crushed by the pressure, that they injured her 
not. The thorns of life, most inteUigent reader, may be 
conquered after the same fashion. 

Once convinced in her own powerful and extensive mind 
of what was right, no earthly consideration could make 
Elllcn Revis swerve therefrom; and luckily for herself 
and others, her ideas of right were in strict conformity 
with those principles of religion, of honour, and justice, 
which elevate human nature. 

Many and bitter tears she had given to the wreck of 
the fairy palace which her heart and imagination had erect- 
ed and peopled ; but having wailed over it, in the solitude 
of silence of her own heart, her succeeding feeling was 
how to confer benefits on the living. She recalled every 
word, look, and action Harry Mortimer had addressed 
to her since the commencement of their acquaintance, 
and in no one instance could she blame his conduct 
Nay, she recalled his very looks, and with something 
very like self-reproach for having been so " lightly won," 
she pronounced him blameless. Nothing tests nobility 
of soul so strongly as forwarding a rival's claims to the 
affection of a beloved object. Ellen Revis was not only 
noble but proud ; and her pride was tried almost beyond 
its strength y^y the desire she felt to appear careless of 
Harry's affections. Yet, mingled as it was with true 
woman's generosity, it enabled her to address her cousin 
as he entered the library, though she was glad that it was 
the gentle light of evening, not the glaring sun of morn- 
ing, that was streaming through the windows, and that 
the chair in which she sat was sufficiently high-backed 
to screen her face from observation. 

" Oh, cousin, is it you !" she exclaimed ; at the same 
time pressing her clasped hands on her heart to still its 
beatings. **Nay, do not attempt to run away, I have 
been sitting here for hours, reading — I suppose — ^and 
waiting your arrival" 

Harry stammered out something about being sorry she 
had waited ; and also, that had he known she had been 
there, he would have come into the library " long ago." 

"Harry Mortimer," said Ellen, " I pray you do not in- 
dulge in a habit of story-telling. If you had known I 
iras here, you would have gone to any other portion of 
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the dwelling rather than meet me fo-dlcry,— nor do I won- 
der at it. However, come and sit down, — no, not ihere^ 
opposite to me, but here, on my right liand, — that will 
da You need not draw back — good, my cousin — I am 
neither going to make love to you, nor offer " — (and here 
•he drew herself up, and — but that she was so complete- 
ly shaded from the light — Mortimer must have observed 
the pride that flashed from her eyes) — " nor offer myself 
as your bride. But I am going to scold you. Hurry Mor- 
timer. What have you ever seen in Ellen Revis to pre- 
vent you considering her your friend 1 Was I not wor- 
thy to be trusted with your seciret 1 Was not my aiater- 
ly regard for you, my friendship for Mary Lorton, a suf- 
ficient guarantee for my good offices 1" 

"Mary Lorton — secret," — murmured Harry as she 
paused. 

♦* Ay, my brother-cousin !" continued the lady, ♦• I have 
discovered your secret — your — why siiould I hesitate 
about the word," she added; endeavouring with all a 
woman^s tact to cover tlic pain, which pronouncing the 
mystic name gave her — by skilfully turning the subject 
of her hesitation — "the word is simple, though you feel it 
deeply — I have discovered your love ibr Mary Lorton !*' 
•• My love for Mary Lorton !" lie repeated ; " I am sure 

no word, no act of mine " 

♦* The very thing 1 complain of," she interrupted ; ** I 
know you never treated me as a friend." 

** Upon my sacred honour, Kllen, a coolness has exist- 
ed between Mary and me for months. The fact wna, she 
^ became jealous, silly girl, of your letters and the draw- 
Wi ings ! — and the letters, though 1 confessed they came from 
i|t a lady, I could not in honour show her, containing as 
they did family affairs, ond facts relating solely to my 
cousins and uncle." 

♦* And it was ill-judgment not to show them. Do you 
not know that those who truly love, though they may 
have two hearts^ can have but one soul ! The mystery, 
my good cousin to her^ was Ill-judged I" 

"But how, Lady Ellen, how came you to discover 
thisr 

Lady Ellen Revis paused ; and then she told the truth. 
It is a question with me whether those who tell the truth 
from impulse, or those who tell the truth from reason, dl* 
serve the most credit. Impulse is nature — reason ! dare 
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I call it art? Lady Ellen was not artful, and ycf she rea- 
soned. 

"It is awkward," she said, "and yet why I know not, 
for we are cousins — brother and sister rather — near akin 
in blood— and in all truth and friendship. My father told 
me how highly you complimented me this morning, by 
thinking me too good to bestow upon a man who had 
no heart to give for mine. Now do not apologize ; you 
rejected cousin Ellen, and must positively present her 
with a wreath of silver willow ! But, notwithstanding 
your desire to see me mat-ed with a man of heart, and 
notwithstanding this ugly lump upon my shoulder, I 
knew human nature too well to suppose you would re- 
fuse to swallow the gilded pill, if your heart had not been 
occupied by something better than heartless specula- 
tion !" 

^* Believe me, Ellen, there is no woman upon earth — ^" 

, " You love so well as me, except! — No woman on 

earth you esteem so highly, except! — No woman you 

would so desire to marry, except ! — I know it all cpu- 

«in." 

** Lord Norley has been abrupt. I would not 
wound *' 

•* Harry !" said Lady Ellen, assuming for the first, and 
indeed it was the last time in her life, a proud tone to her 
cousin. " You cannot suppose from my past conduct 
that you were ever more to me than a dear relative, — 
consequently my father was not too abrupt. And there 
can be no danger of my feelings being wounded !'* 

** Indeed, Ellen, I meant not that," replied Harry, with- 
out noticing her manner. ^* If Mary, on my arrival in 
London, had manifested the least remains of an affection 
which grew with 7n^ growth; butthe vanities— the glare 
— the lovers she has had — the extreme volatility and am- 
bition of her mother — ^the heavy toiling after distinction 
of her father— the " 

"You do Mary injustice!" interrupted Lady Ellen, 
firmly. ♦« And as I have been the innocent instrument of 
setting you all wrong, I will be the direct means of bring- 
Jngr you all right again. You shall see what talents I 
possess for winding off, and and winding on, and wind- 
^^/'P* I sf)ould have been, putting all things €lse out 
^^the q uestion, a most ill-assorted wife for you : if you get 
"• Pariiainent, (which^ asking your pardon, is a tuk 
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fools find easy now-ardays,) the extent of your seryice to 
the State will be to make a maiden speech — a speech 
upon the currency question— one upon the poor laws-»- 
ditto on the duty on malt — a few cautious observations 
on tithes — write occasional letters to the newspapers — 
and then accept the Chiltern Hundreds ! For me, my 
regret is, that Talle5rrand is too old to marry, and that Met- 
temich has, I believe, a wife ; they would have suited me 
exactly ; but as to the other members of the diplomatic 
corps, I, E^len Revis, hold them in sovereign contempt. 
No ; you and Mary will cultivate roses and children, and 
Uncle Horace and I will be godmamma and godpapa. 
Have you any idea what Brown Lor ton's property real- 
ly is r 

" I know what it was ; but living as they have been 
living lately, I really can form no idea." 

" Well," continued Lady Ellen, " I must find Ihat out, 
because papa must be managed. And — however, .the 
dressing-hour is come — God bless you, Harry. I will set 
my wits to work for the happiness of you and Mary, and 
you will both bless Ellen Revis when she is in her grave: 
there, one kiss upon my hand will do ! — it must not be 
more, or I will tell Mary !" She flew out of the room. 

"She is an admirable creature," exclaimed Harry, 
" and what excellent spirits she has — I never saw her in 
such spirits — delighted at making others happy — what 
charming spirits !" 

How little do we know of each other in this* masque- 
rading world. Before Harry Mortimer had finished his 
encomium upon cousin's "charming spirits," Lady Ellen 
had thrown herself upon her bed in an agonoy of irrepressi- 
ble anguish: the part she had been playing had overpowered 
her strength, and so torturing were her feelings, that she 
would have welcomed death during that and many suc- 
ceeding hours. Still nothing disturbed her resolution to 
promote the happiness of her cousin. 

Men sacrifice others ! Women themselves ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Thus does false ambition rule us ; 
Thus pomp delude, and folly fool us; 
To keep a race of flickering^ knaves. 

Shenstone, 

**I CERTAINLY,'' Said Job Hariis, as he stretched his legi 
to the uttermost upon one chair, white he balanced his 
body upon another, and threw his arm gracefully over 
the back of a third, in the housekeeper's-room, — ** I cer- 
tainly, for one, mean to cut the connexion ; it is not my 
ambition to wait on my equals !" 

** If things go on as they are going," observed Mrs. 
Claggitt, " so will I ; if one does live with people of a low- 
er order, one expects some advantages out of the com- 
mon by it. Miss Myrvin, the Duchess of Leitrim's wo- 
man, cut me dead in Kensington Gardens Sunday week. 
I know 'twas because I live with a parvenu. As long as 
there was lots of wailes and company, and things con- 
ducted as a body may say, Mr. Harris, upon a liberality 
footing, why things and people could be put up with ; 
but Mrs. Lorton's taken to her room and the dd- 
drums -** 

"And that Brummagen brute," chimed in Harris, 
*^ has made master look into the books', and I know 
wants to count champagne, — as if any one ever could 
tell at a dinner how much champagne is drank. ^ 

** And it is a thing that flies so — every way," said Mrs. 
Claggitt. 

" To be «ure k does. Well, Mrs. Claggitt," repKed 
Harris, "it's a true saying, — * if you wrestle with sweeps 
you come off with soot,' — it's unknown the rust I have 
gathered in this &mily ; and, as I said before, for one I 
mean, to cut the connexion." 

" And yet," observed Mrs. Claggitt, musingly, " *Look 
afore you leap,' is another wise word. Mister Job, jou'fH 
^ purty \3Jt of wj^^es." 
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'•Wages,'* repeated the servant, contemptuously,— 
•• wages ! Mrs. CJaggitt, you women have mercenary 
minds. What ia the consideration of wages to a man*8 
teputatioh. It is something to stand behind the chair 
of a duke — to call a dtichess's carriage. But I've made 
up my mind ; grfess to what, Mrs. Claggit. " 

"How should I guess," responded the housekeeper; 
«• you're such a terrable highflier," 

•* Why I mean to move heaven and earth to get Into 
the minister line ! •• 

" What !" exclaimed Mrs. Claggitt, lifting up her hands 
and eyes ; •* to go hito the church — live with a parson ! 
Why it's reg'lar starvation now-a-days. And where's the 
credit •" 

" Parson, indeed !" safd Harris, with an oath and a loolc 
of contempt, which if Mrs. Claggitt had seen, she would 
have made Job remember. "No, madam ; to get with a 
minister of state, the Prime Minister to be sure— ^Tia* 
would be worth living for — that's something like life — the 
dinners there while he's in office, and which the country 
pays for— the wines— the company—and last, the snug- 
snug, nice little situation as a reward for my services*. 
Ah ! we all seek to better ourselves ! —that's my ambf- 
tlon !" 

" Well, Job Harris, wha would have thought of that 
but yourself— certainly you have a head— only the minis- 
ters have befen a changing so much about lately !"' 

"Never mind that," replied the longheaded Job ; "still 
they all stay in long enough to give places,*^ 

"It's a good look-out," said Mrs. Claggitt, pulling down 
her front, which during the conversation had slipped 
higher off her forehead than she deemed becoming. " I 
wish I had such another— they're all so odd to deal with 
here. It was only yesterday a gentleman at the corner 
of the square mistaking me, I suppose, for that set up 
girl, Magdalene," (Job opened his eyes at the idea **gavc 
me a letter to give Miss Mary, and the silly child threw 
it into the firfe before my face. I am sure, though Mrs. 
Lorton fancies herself ill. Miss. Mary miglu have 9. few 
friends to enliven the house, if it was for nothing else. 
It's all Mr. Horace Brownls doings, I know, at bottom— 
and that beast Pike " 

•• Don't mention him, I beg," Interrupted Job, aflfected- 
ly } **bis very name makes me ill-^upon my honour ft 
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does. The fellow never shared with me the contents of 
the purse his master pave him to purchase civility, though 
I did demean myself by noticing him." 

"Well, then, Miss Maxwell, who is always closeted 
with my mistress," said Mrs. Clagpitt, without heeding 
his alkision to the purse, ** I could tell a story about her." 

•« Nothing that I don't know," said Harris. 

" Ah ! she was closeted with that old sinner Hor — " 

" Hush, Mrs. Claggitt — walls may have ears : I know — 
and I know also, for all the reputation some one has for 
propriety and honour, that some one at her own .chamber- 
door took a letter from me, which was given me with an 
Amjunction (as the lawyers say) to give it into her own 
hands ; and the ih'st word she spoke, and she white and 
tremblin' as a marble statue, was — *My husband has not 
seen it !'" 

" You doji'l say so, Harris you're a romancing." 

" Ton my honour !" replied the man of napkins, laying 
his hand on his heart, and bending his head gracefully. 
"Ton my honour, Mrs. Claggitt, it is true !" 

" Well, after that but it's a wicked world ! I can 
match your story, though you won't believe it I ob- 
served that same H. 11 call that minx Magdalene into 
his dressing-room ; and when she came out she had been 
crying and held a purse in her hand. Beat me that if 
you can !" 

" I dont believe it," said Harris, firmly, who, to Mrs. 
Claggitt's great mortification, admired Magdalene much. 

"Not believe it when / saw it with my own eyes," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Claggitt. 

"Old — elderly ladies' eyes sometimes see double, or 
put on their spiteful spectacles when they look at the 
young and the handsome." 

•* Old — elderly !" screamed the housekeeper. " Why, 
you ill-bred, unmannerly cup — you lick- plate. What do 
you mean by that —old, elderly ! I'll let your mistress 
know your base insinuvations — I'll " 

" Don*t lose your temper, pray, Mrs. Claggitt ; I hope 
you will not — I never do — it's not my ambition." 

" To the Dickons with your ambition !" said the hous^ 
keeper ; " I'll tell my mistress, as sure as you've a head 
on your ugly shoulders !" 

" Ugly shoulders!" retorted Harris, pulling up hfs neck- 
cloth to give himself an air of dignity. "But tell away, 
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madamc ; I can tcll too—- the letter to Miss Mary, and the 
•tory of Miss Maxwell." 

** Vou suid you knew that before/* interrupted Mrs. 
Claggitt. 

•Mt* 1 did, I did not U^li it. I Iiad a respeet for the old 
gentleinun*8 reputation." 

** You ou<rlit to have some for your own, Master Job ; 
and then that wliey-fuced giri** (Mrs. Clu^itt^s (complexion, 
as may be inferred from this observation, had u ** roseate 
hue**) ** wouI(ln*t so often come (leeplng down the Area.** 

"Oh, Mra Clajigltt, it's better to have two. girls peep- 
ing down the area, than two husbands threatening pro- 
secutions for bigamy. 

"/never Imd two Imsbands, and I soorn your insinua- 
tions, i never hod but one, and 1 married him to better 
myself You*re a base man, JoI> Harris,** And the 
voice which had commenced forUaaimo, soIli»n(uJ to tlie 
sollest i)ian(), and then she burst into tears. 

Harris, regardless of tlie (iiir ont^'s agitation, was 
lounging out of tlic room, wluui a footuian entered 
hastily — 

" Well !'* he exclaimed, "it's a (pie(»r world ! Maxy has 
been wat<*hing and stopping in tlu; library all the morn- 
ing, to see Mr. Ilora(re IJrown — 1 heard her ask three 
times if \\v. was come in ! Magdalene, 1 think, lias been 
after the same errand, for I see her poking her iicad 
over tlie i)anist(}rs every double knock that couied to the 
door.'* 

" Tliere !" iriterrupted Mrs. Claggltt, drying her oyef^ 
and casting a triumphant look at Harris, 

Tlie man continued his story : " At last Mr. Brown 
came in. Magdalene tripped down, but the old bachelor 
had already been seized upon by Miss Maxwell, and she 
had hardly got hun into tlie l)aek parlour — ** 

** Scandalous 1*' cxeluimod the housekeeper, in a burst 
of virtuous indignation. 

" —when who drives up to the door but Lady Ellen 
Revis. And what do you think the question was, — not 
how is Mrs. Lorton, or is Miss Lortoa at home, but is 
Mr. Horace Brown at homel He is, my Lady, says I, 
but he is engaged, I l)elievc, and Miss Lorton's at liome. 
I do not want to see Miss Lorton, she says, gettin|r out ; 
so do not disturb her yet ; but I cannot go away without 

Vol. L— 10 
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•eeing Mr. Horace Brown« and will wait until he is ^i- 
engaged." 

•♦What will the world come to.»" ejaculated Mm 
Claggitt, putting up her pocket handkerchief and looking 
quite cheerful at this importation of fresh scandal. " What 
room did you show her into, Thomas 1" 

" The second drawing-room." 

'* Ah ! that puts me in mind to unpin the curtains in 
the third," said the housekeeper : " no time like the pre- 
sent !" and away, forgetting her tears in her curiosity, 
posted Mrs. Claggitt. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Do any thing but love ; or, if thou lovest. 
And art a woman, iiide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship : never let him know 
How dear he is. 

L. E. Landon*. 

Lady Ellen Revis, be ifc observed, was nowhere famed 
for what the vulgar call " humility ;" what high-minded 
person ever was 1 True humility is a quality the vulgar 
never understand ; so that the menials at Brown Lorton's 
might well have been astonished at her ladyship's offer- 
ing to wait until Horace Brown was disengaged. If the 
age for necromancy had not been past, the worthy mer- 
chant might have had the honour of being burned, or, at 
the very least, branded as a wizard, from the mere fact 
of his having three women dancing attendance upon him 
at the same moment, Ellen Revis was not without the 
prejudices of her caste, but her strong sound sense kept 
them in wonderful subjection ; in the present instance, 
she could not have been more anxious to meet a prince 
of the blood-royal, than she was to encounter the Liver- 
pool merchant. A brief greeting passed between them 
on his entrance, though Horace looked disturbed and 
perplexed. 

•* I fear I have intruded at an unseasonable hoiu*," said 
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Lady Ellen ; " but I had sptoeihing of much moment to 
inquire about, and I know I am naturally impatient.** 

Horace assured her he would be most happy to hear 
whatever she was pleased to say, though, to confess the 
truth, he felt a tite-a-tite with a noble lady as a sort of 
unwarrantable tax on his good-nature and good man- 
ners. 

"I believe," she said, with less agitation thaanny dis- 
bdiever in the strength of woman's resolve would deem 
possible^r" I believe, I need not tell you how deeply in- 
terested I have felt in the welfare and happmess of my 
cousin Harry, to whom, dear Sir, you were a friend 
when — and you will easily believe I am ashamed to con- 
fess it— he had no friend but you !" Horace bowed ; it 
was not the first time a suspicion had crossed his shrewd 
mind, that Lady EUen was t4to " deeply interested " in 
her cousin. 

" If," she continued, " there is a bemg more truly anx- 
ious for his well-doing, I think it is yourself; though I 
will struggle for the distinction of being one of his best, 
if I have not the power of being his very best friend." 

"Candid enough," thought Horace; but he suffered 
the lady to explain herself as best she might, for he offer- 
ed no comment 

"It is an awkward subject," quoth Lady Ellen, after a 
pause ; " but, 1 believe he was a philosopher who said, 
that the motive consecrates the act." 

** He must have been a bad one, then," observed our 
uncle blimtly. " He must have been a bad one, other- 
wise he would not have made excuses for evil deeds !" 

Poor Lady EUen felt much confused; but l>er pur- 
pose remained unshaken. She had heard of oil bcSng 
poured on troubled waters ; and, moreover, she thought 
she would pat the lion though he was already chafed. 

" Still I fear I must follow the philosopher's precept, and 
you will not, I am sure, believe that the friend of Mary 
fiOrton, and Harry Mortimer, comes under the severe 
sentence you have just pronounced." 

Horace bowed again, but said nothing. He did EUen 
Injustice. To be sure, he was an old bachelor, and that, 
unhappy and misguided race can have few opportunities 
of judgmg of the beautiful lights and shadows of female 
character. 

*^l think it very likely my cousin has con^Qjunica;ted jtQ 
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you, that my father, for the purposes of forwarding some 
political and domestic views, had settled in his own mind 
that he would, by the intervention of a particular cere- 
mony, transform his daughter into a niece, — yet keep 
his daughter, — and his nephew into a son, and yet depart 
not from his nephew." 

" Nor suffer his nephew's or his daughter's fortune to 
depart from him," growled Horace, aloud, thinking to 
himself, ** a pretty modest maiden truly : how she deceived 
my poor Mary ! — What a world it is !" 

" There are two obstacles to his Lordship's arrange- 
ment," continued Lady Ellen, after a courage-giving 
pause. " In the first place, no t^arthly power shall ever 
compel me to be the wife of Harry Mortimer : and in 
the second, no earthly inducement would ever tempt 
Harry Mortimer to be my husband." 

Horace Brown looked earnestly and steadily in Lady 
Ellen's face ; but she baffled his penetration. What a 
blessing it was that her mind was of so noble a quality, 
and so finely tempered, for she was an admirable, and 
might have been a dangerous, actress. 

"Well, madam, and what theni" said the merchant, 
advancing his seat nearer to the Peer's daughter ; ** what 
then, madam 1" 

" It is a pity to disappoint papa of a wedding, which, 
when comrne il faut " (Horace was so interested that he 
forgot to frown at the French,) " gives a man increased 
consequence in the world fashionable — ^the world politi- 
cal ; and, where it does exist — though. Heaven knows ! 
I hardly know where that is ! — in the world domestic ! — 
Mr. Brown," she added, abruptly, " Mary and Harry love 
each other — however they may have quarrelled, they 
love each other stilL Will you unite your influence with 
mine to make them happy 1" 

She extended her hand to Uncle Horace, who prei^ed 
it within both palms, and in spite of herself tears rushed 
from her eyes. At that instant the keen perceptions of 
Horace Brown detected the rustle of a silk gown in the 
third drawing-room ; — ^the next, he threw both folding- 
dODrs open, and there was Mrs. Claggitt, of course busied 
with th^ curtains. 

" Do you London ladies arrange your drawing rooms 
in the evening 1 We, poor country folk, manage to do so 
in the morning," he said to her sternly. 
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"<(%, dear, Sir t oh, la, Sir! Sure, this t^ morning, ^ r 
muttered the housekeeper, disconcerted. 

" I should call it nearly evening/' replied Horace; ".but 
it matters not, morning or evening — ^tramp — away! — 
down stairs ! — and, hark ye, good woman, when I want 
you to be present at a conversation, I w^ll send for you ! 
— Now go r' 

It 19 quite impossible to picture the dismay — the rage 
of Mrs. Cl^ggitt, and useless to repeat the grumbling, 
-and remonstrances, and — to confess the truth — round 
oaths which burst from her hps, as she descended. 

Our London servants are certainly, men and women, 
eight out of ten, sad reprobates ;, but it may be a ques- 
tion, (Horace Brown asserts it is a fact, not a question,) 
if the example of what is called the fashionable world 
(whose shadows they are) does not make them so. Be 
that as it may, Mrs. Claggitt's dismissal gave Lady Ellen 
time to recover herself, and having once broached the 
object of her visit, she felt but little difficulty in con- 
tinuing. 

'*I suspect you must be well acquainted with my 
Ather*s peculiar motives; the principal one is a very 
praiseworthy ambition, and a desire to consolidate what- 
ever pecuniary resources he can command, to further 
that ambition." 

" I think, madam," interrupted Horace, " his Lordship's 
motives do not merit to be styled • peculiar.' Ambition, 
whether it be called spurious or otherwise, appears to me 
4he moral enrse of England. Our schools are * acade- 
mies;' our servants seek not service, but * situations.;' 
our dancers are artists; our attorneys (the rascals !) are 
grown lawyers; our mantua-makers are fashionists; our 
milliners, mofUstea ; our butchers, purveyors; each vil- 
lage must have Its square, and every farmer would be 
OL squire ! the ignorant might imagine that to be di'sHiV' 
fruished, was synonymous to being respectable. I am a 
plain man, madam, — an English merchant, — nothing 
more. I t>eg your pardon. Lady Ellen, but pray do not 
suffer yourself to imagine that ambition in our days is a 
peculiarity." 

** At all events my father i> ambitious. He thinks ha 
discovers much in your friend that will make a States-^ 
man !" 

^By9L Statesman, I suppoae,** said Horaoe, •'he means 

JO* 
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one who will uphold State and State-afl^rs, aecoixtiogto 
his Lordship's sense of right and wropg.** 

'** I am no politician," replied Lady Ellen, ** at least I do 
iiot wish to be one just now : and I only desired to ob- 
'•erve, that by having not three^ but one fortune to pro- 
Vide, he calculated that his sinews of war would gain 
strength by the union he proposed." 

'* His Lordship is an adept in addition, doubtless,'* ob- 
served Horace, sarcastically. 

«* Mr. Brown," replied Lady Ellen, " you will not surely 
blame my father for calculating contingencies. I have 
always understood that forethought was the spirit of 
trade." 

"Trade, madam, has many spirits: — justice, truth, 
and uprightness are the comer stones of its temple ; oi^ 
rather (I am not skilful at similes,) they are the crowns of 
its glory. An honest British trader can stand unabashed 
before the greatest -monarch in the world ; and, more 
than that, he can hope to meet his Grod face to face at the 
last day !" 

Lady Ellen had always disliked trade and its origina- 
tors ; but the honest burst of Uncle Horace compelled her 
to confess, that for his sake, in future, she would honour 
traders. How rapidly does one generous. heart echo the 
feelings of another ! 

" At all events, dear Sir," continued Lady Ellen, **my 
object in seeking you was simply this — Mary and my 
cousin love each other — I could reconcile them in five 
minutes. The heart, when it loves, labours to find ex- 
cuses for what it loves. Of course, matters are easily 
arranged between them. And, if I know anything of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown Lorton, they ^ould be, in their 
own set phrase, *but too much honoured by such a 
union ' now ; though Mary has had lovers, more noble, 
and as rich, nay, far richer than Harry 'will be in his own 
right. Yet, they both love Mary, and would be misera- 
ble if she, dear ^irl, were not happy — that is all ar« 
ranged ; but, my father, he is still most painfully annoyed 
at his plans being frast rated— he does not like contradic- 
tion. My mother never contradicts him by any chance, 
and I never thwarted him but on that subject. There is 
but one way to obviate all difficulties with regard to 
Lord Norley. I have endeavoured, during the last two 
^days, Xo impress upon him, that, as. I am so firmJn r»- 
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Hising ttiat Harry should be nearer to me than he is, it is 
but just I should pay for my obstinacy. I most cheerfully 
•waive all claim to the property (which my dear brothers* 
had they lived, would have possessed,) in favour of my 
-cousin — I will never receive or appropriate a single 
lienny of it to my own use ; "the sum secured to me by 
my mother's settlement is more than enough for one who, 
when the hey-day of youth is over, with, doubtless, an 
Increased deformity of person, and a heart, which even 
now is prematurely old, can have but few inducements 
•to mix in the gay w6rld !" 

"Noble, generous," murmured Uncle Horace. "But, 
iLady Ellen, your future settlement in life !" 

« Now, Mr. Horace Brown," interrupted Lady Ellen, 
with an air of gaiety, " don't you think I am, considering 
all things, wonderfully settled at present? Do you wish 
me better 1" 

^No, by Jupiter!" replied the worthy man. "You 
are a wonderful woman — for a lord's daughter!" 

Lady Ellen smiled. 

^*My*father is pleased at my concession, though vexed 
that his plan has been frustrated; but now, dear sir, 
comes another point— Harry must, of course, take your 
'dear Mary as his wife. My father's " 

** Pride," put in Uncle Horace* 

" 7%a^" replied Lady Ellen, speaking slowly, " could 
be overcome — by a valuable consideration. Mary has 
the reputation of great Wealth ; but my father unU see 
every thing in black and white." 

** The only way," observed our friend, " to know how 
we stand with the world, and the world with us ! — a very 
excellent plan." 

" But, I cannot help thinking,1hat your brother's-mode 
of life — his being totally unacquainted with the expendi- 
-ture necessary for the peculiar sphere into which he has, 
I will say, plunged — has " 

** Involved himself, madam. You are right." 

** I feared as much ; but when I broach the subject to 
ray fether, may I not say that you will consider Mary as 
your child 1" 

•* Ay, madam, that you may !" exclaimed Uncle Ho- 
race, delighted at finding a fnend, where he most dread* 
ed opposition to his darling project " Listen one mo- 
taent : long, long before my partiieivhip with my brothtr 
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was dissolved, 1 shared my own profits out .in different 
speculations ; if I lost, which was but seldom, I tried at 
something else : — ships — merchandise — the funds — in 
Liverpool — in Bristol — Manchester — ay, in the Mart of 
London (to say nothing of tlie factories of Iron Birming- 
ham.) My name would even then have brought — some 
few notes more or less — two hundred thousand pounds ! 
Whatever I have touched has prospered — GotTs blessing 
has been on it all ! Ventures to America, to Russia — 
China — Turkey — Hindostan — have returned freighted to 
the very decks with golden cargoes ; still I spent no more 
upon myself than I had ever done; and my own towns- 
men thought old Horace Brown throve but slowly in 
comparison to those who made a gilded show. Madam, 
the frank may trust each other. None, save myself, till 
now, have known of what 1 really do possess. I loathe 
the ostentation that sets forth its deeds, its wealth, — or 
charities ; even your cousin cannot guess how manyicof- 
fers hold my gold. My brother— it would have been 
sheer madness to let him dream of this. I came to Lon- 
don, having discovered that some deep sharpers had, as 
I imagined, from the information I received (for I heard 
not with my own ears,) laid a plot to entrap my Mary 
into matrimony. I have heard of many sharpers since 
— I have also seen the man I did suspect, but cannot yet 
•find out what *tis he really aims at Poor Mary ! did 
your father see with my eyes. Lady Ellen, he would think 
her far above the price of gold or power ; but tell him 
this: without the slightest reference to my brother's 
wealth, I will, on Mary's wedding-day, if she wed with 
him I wish, tell down in solid gold — debentures — stock 
— whatever way he will — full fifty thousand pounds : — 
will that suffice 1— think you that that will satisfy his 
Lordship's wishes 1 — convert the bright, the pure, the ho- 
nest blood that flows in her young veins, into the thick, 
the stagnant pool which creeps with lagging indolence 
throtfgh the patrician arteries of lords and ladies ! Will 
fifty thousand pounds do this 1 And, hark ye, who will 
have the residue? Who, but Mary and the man she 
loves 1 How I have prayed to God that Mortimer might 
find no friend but me ! — how I should have gloried had 
he been a blacksmith's son. I loved them both so dear* 
ly in their childhood — I prayed so for their union — and 
their increasing coldness jarncd upon my spirits like the 
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dull knocking of a worn-out hammer upon Corinthian 
brass. Forgive me, Lady Ellen, I judged that you in- 
creased that coldness — ^I thought that you were proud 
and selfish, though Harry said, and Mary would have 
sworn, you were an angel ! And yet," he continued, ris- 
ing, and pacing up and down the room, " I would that 
Harry were not in your sphere — my little violet would 
have blossomed more sweetly, and been more happy, in 
her native dell. — They will both forget me in tiieir own 
happiness." 

" That last,*' said Lady Ellen, while Horace, who had 
worked himself into a fit of genuine enthusiasm, moved 
restlessly about the apartment, — "that last is the only 
selfish sentence you have uttered." 

" Lady," he replied, while his brow clouded, " I am 
growing old — youth casts away sorrows, and replaces 
new friends with those still more new (for the friendship 
df the young is more a passion than a principle ;) but 
when people advance in life, they lose the power of lov- 
ing, or inspiring love." 

"Not so, sir; the affections that were attracted by 
the person, transfer themselves to the micrd, when it is 
lovely." 

•♦♦JLovely;" repeated Uncle Horace, with a dhange of 
manner so abrupt, that it made Lady Ellen smile. 

** I spoke of the mind," she again repeated. 

" Mind ! I never knew a man of mind, as it is called, 
worth a doit ! — that is the only thing which reconciles 
me to the prospect of the boy's getting into the Peerage. 
Poor fellow ! — he had too much mind ever to make a ra- 
tional shilling, though he tried hard for it too. Dear Mary 
once could do the prettiest sums in practice you ever 
saw ; but now ! — oh, London ! London I*' 

Lady EHlen could not avoid thinking of the strange 
ntixtures out of which Nature moulded this man. She 
could trace in Horace Brown the fire of that same ambi- 
tion at which he sneered, although she saw how differ- 
ently it was directed, — another argument in favour of a 
little theory the Lady had been establishing in her own 
mind, that our passions, when properly directed, become 
virtues; when the contrary, they degenerate into the 
vices which are tacked upon the back of "poor human 
nature I" 

"After aU," continued Horace, his thoughts wandering 
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from one chain to another, rather than continuing firom 
link to link, — " after all, why, if he has talent, with me it 
would have been a curse to him, but now it may be a 
blessing to others : — God knows it is a rare commodity 
amongst them! And, dear Mary! — tell me honestly, 
Lady Ellen, what do your set say of her 1" 

"Honestly!'* she repeated, smiling, and you expect 
that from a Peer's daughter. ** Some, then, say it is a 
pity she was not highly born ; others, it is a pity she was 
not highly bred. The men all call her lovely — the wo- 
men deny her claim to prettiness, except those who have 
sons to marry. Some are sorry she has a mother ; others 
wonder when her father will die of apoplexy. — ^The re- 
port of her uncle's wealth has added much to her conse- 
quence." 

" And her gentleness — her virtues !" chimed in Horace 
Brown. 

" Pshaw ! In an heiress gentleness would be called a 
want of ifon, and virtue follows as a matter of course — it 
is never tempted /'* 

" And is my Mary to live amongst such a set 1 ex- 
claimed Uncle Horace, doubting in his own mind whe- 
ther he was not conniving at her misery by increasing 
her fortune. 

" Make yourself easy, sir, on that score. Mary and 
my cousin will, after a few years, vegetate to your heart's 
content upon their own estate : — ^my father's pains will 
be thrown away upon Mortiqier. No, no; they will 
establish schools, clothe and educate dirty children, by 
which means the race of knaves and bad servants will 
be perpetuated ; feed the poor — a sure way to encourage 
idleness. Harry will fish in a lake, and Mary will read 
poetry, descriptive of the cruelty of fox-hunting, the while, 
on a bank by his side, looking both of them fit to sit for 
a family portrait of domestic felicity, which will, doubt- 
less, be completed by the introduction of a little Master 
Horace, or, perhaps, my little godchild — ^Miss Ellen. He 
will be a county magistrate : for two or three sessions a 
county member : and sweet Mary will be a modernized 
edition of Lady Bountiful ! There^ in such a sphere," ad- 
ded Lady Ellen, in a subdued tone, and with an adtered 
manner, " she will not be thought a parv&mt — she will 
be hailed as a blessing !" 

« But /our father ;." 
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Oh ! not a word to him of schools or things of the sort ! 
he will find out his mistake in time ; when, like most 
Blinisterial mistakes, it will be too late to remedy the 
evils they have occasioned," exclaimed Lady Ellen, ris- 
ing. " Mr. Brown, I have been as explicit with you as 
you have been with me; think not, if I have spoken light- 
ly upon one or two points of my father's character, that 
I love him lightly ; not so. A little more of any one of 
the really noble qualities he possesses, would have made 
him an illustrious character. As it is, he is my father, 
and Harry's uncle ! — for both our sakes, you will forget 
that he is a Peer^ and respect him as a mnny 

" I hope," said Horace, recalfing portions of the con- 
versation which had touched upon the Peerage, " I hope, 
Lady Ellen, 1 have said nothing wounding or offensive 
to your feelings. I would not for the world! " 

" My dear sir," she interrupted, " whatever you have 
said, of this I am convinced, you would not wound me 
for the world — and I am not wounded. See my cousin 
— ^talk with Mary — ^l will speak to my father." 

•* There is no necessity," said Uncle Horace, warily, 
••to tell him of the extended wealth I have told yoal pos- 
sess. I amUl give Mary more at once — and would — and 
will — 'if it be necessary; but — otherwise — it is a pity to 
call in such sums as make large per centage : — and Lady 
EHlen, the fifty thousand pounds must not be talked of; 
for those in Liverpool — ^all worthy men and true — would 
think me mad to withdraw such moneys ; and at such a 
time, when seven or ten per cent, could be produced by 
its employment." 

«• I understand," said Lady Ellen, wondering at the new 
page in his character which had been turned, " you do 
not want the reputation of having so large a sum to spare; 
nor do you wish to be thought careless of the same." 

••Exactly, to a tittle, lady; for mark you, men*s 
thoughts are either gold or brass. If the world thinks 
well of your concerns, their thoughts are letters of rich 
credit upon society ; if not " 

••Bra^s weighs a vessel down !" said Lady Ellen, smiling. 

She bade him kindly farewell; — and Uncle Horace 
handed her into her carriage with as much respect as if 
she had been the daughter of the greatest merchant in 
England. 

•• It is such a pity," thought Uncle Horace, as he re- 
turned to the house, •• that she is not a man cfbusmeas^ 
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And hopes, and feara that kindle hope, 

And undistingnishable throng. 
And gentle wishes long sobdaed, 

Subdued and cherish'd long. 

Coleridge, 

" SiKG it again, Mary— oh, sing it to rae once more — 
it recalls the hours — whisper, — ^nay, closer still, — the 
hours — before you became jealous of a kind cousin — and 
I believed you loved me not." 

•* For shame, Harry !" 

."Nay, sing again." 

*' Look you — a string is broken," 

" Well, touch the chords." 

" There — hear how it jars !" 

" Mark, dearest Mary,— one little unsound string can 
mar the music of the whole ! So it is with love— one jar- 
ring thought destroys its harmony. Let us remember 
this." 

"Did you learn that conceit of Uncle Horace?" in- 
quired the maiden, as she re-strung tiie instrument. 

" No, Mary. Uncle Horace is matter-of-fact enough 
fbr marriage — but not much troubled about the romance 
of love." 

« Of Lady Ellen, then 1" 

•*^No, nor of Lady Ellen — ^nor of Lord Norley." 

Mary laughed. ** I wish," she said, " dear Ellen were 
but here — within one week she brought us so much hap- 
piness — set all things in such delicious tune — explained 
— arranged and rectified — made strangers friends — the 
proud humble — the humble proud — and yet would not 
remain near us to share the blessings of her own crea- 
tion." 

** She has promised to return soon — for town is yet 
foil — and Brighton at this season (for I know far less 
than you do of fashion, Mary) — ^Brighton, they tell me,, is 
4t]U to deep stupidity*" 
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**She looked so ilV said Mary, "before she went." 

"Her mother said the change would do her good. You 
must love Lady Norley, I think, Mary — she is a glorious 
woman !* 

"She Is, indeed; the dignity of her rank is oversha- 
dowed by the dignity and majesty of her virtues." 

" I feel proud of Lady Norley's good opinion," said Mor- 
timer. "And you, Mary, notwithstanding my lordly un- 
cle's disappointraenty have raised me in his esteem. Ah 
gold ! gold ! it is a wondrous talisman — and he values me, 
like others, for its sake." 

" I cannot tell how it is," replied Mary, " but I feel a sad 
misgiving as to my future conduct. I have never been at 
ease in this grand circle — Maxy has preached, and my 
dear mother talked for hours — but ypt I trembled — it was 
in vain they told me of the power of my wealth — it was 
in vain — ." She paused and blushed : and Harry at first 
enjoying her confusion, but at last took pity and said,— 
"Go on, Mary, or skip them if you like. You were going, 
I suppose, to say it was in vain you had so many lovers ! 
Was it not sol" 

"Ay,*' continued Mary; "and, skipping the lovers, I 
was going to say that, with respect to wealth, those 
amongst the aristocracy who really despise it seem so 
much the best, the most to be respected ; that it has been 
only their esteem, their kind looks, I longed for." 

" Right, Mary ! And as their esteem is not to be pur- 
chased by wealth, what, think you, can purchase it 1" 

"I know not; virtue may — if it is of that illustrious na- 
ture which shines forth even to the heavens ! Talent — 
but then before they hear of it. Uncle Horace says it must 
be distinguished ! They seem too much encircled in their 
own glory to be of the benefit they might to such a com- 
mercial people as the English — at least so Uncle Horace 
says." 

" Well, sweet one, you will be really of them, I suppose 
—(if my plebeian education does not hold me back.) And 
this I do believe, that modest merit like yours, Mary — so 
simple — so beautiful — yet in such fine gold — will steal 
upon their hearts, where pretenders could never make im- 
pression." 

"Ay— they will say, perhaps, that I am vastly well for 
a ricb trader's daughter." 

**Mary — this matter takes an unworthy hold upon your 
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mkid," said Mortimer, seriously — "gain courage, my own" 
love — remain yourself — keep that sweet innocence wliicb 
won my heart — and that deep purity of truth and action 
which secured" it to you, even when you cast me from you. 
What is there of real value you do not possess 1 Beauty 
— and youth — and talent — for all purposes of taste and 
usefulness — and what all great ones covet — wealth — and 
an unspotted reputation. What would you more 1 The 
station, sweet, which now you tremble at, and say yaou. 
like not ]— This is absurd." 

" Not so," she replied. " I do but fear, that should your 
be a senator — a man (as surely you must be) to command' 
attention in the world — I shall be unable to keep up the- 
dignity, the high behaviour, which would be your due:' 
instead of leading,-! should tremble following — you cannot' 
think how now I tremble in presence of high rank." 

" Mary — this must not be. We have often, dearest, in 
the wild country (do you remember the bathing-lodge in 
Wales?) looked from the brow of that high clifi; which 
toppled o'er the sea, upon the midnight skies. Do you re- 
member noting how the moon, bright heaven's queen, pur- 
sued her .steady way ; the planets, and the stars of greatest 
magnitude, climbing the sky in unambitious, yet most glo- 
rious order? 7Viey wander not from their allotted paths, 
my love — nor do* the small, small stars, those feeble specks 
of light that seem to our short sight smaller than dew- 
drops, seek to slioot athwart the heavens, and mount ! 

If they did " 

** Harry, I have seen a shooting star," interrupted Mary. 

" A /(tiling' one, you- mean ; some discontented sparkler 
seeking a more extended" orbit, forgetting that the hand of 
God arranged the harmony of nature, and=^ that, small as it 
was, its^ presence where He had placed it was essential to 
the universal whole." 

** HaiTy — I will not be a fatlxng star, I know that you 
learned this of Uncle Horace — his voice is not so sweetly 
tuned as yours, but it is his wisdom — I would that I were 
-wise— ])ut liv«g evermore beneath your shadow, ( shall, 
like the clay on which the rose dew^ dropped, imbibe your 
fragrance." 

" A truce to poetry and compliment.** 

"But why to poetry?" she asked. 

** Because, dear Mary, when we are married, our life' 
•hall be one pastoral poem." 
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** With notes in prose — of courts, and parliaments, ari& 
laws. If we are not poetry to each otlier, I fear we shaft 
^d it scarce. My mother, they say, was once romantic 
• — ^yet see how she is changed." 

Mary paused, and her bright eyes filled with tears. 
That a deep-brooding melancholy had taken possession of 
Mrs. Brown Lorton was evident to ber.family— ^the eager- 
ness with which £he had sought and courted fashionable 
society had sunk into an unaccountable apathy — Miss 
Maxwell, true in some degree to the purse Uncle Horace 
bad so well filled, confided to him that Mrs. Lorton re- 
ceived letters and replied to them — that she received them 
with secrecy and agitation, and replied to them while shed- 
,iing many tears — that she (Miss Maxwell) could not man- 
age, with all her art, to make out the purport of this cor- 
respondence, though she thought she knew from whence 
'he letters came — and though Uncle Horace kept his opi- 
nion to himself certain it was that Miss Maxwell fixed 
upon the person whom he suspected had laid a train to 
obtain his niece's hsmd. 

This was Uncle Horace^s great and perplexing mystery, 
^een and observant to a degree seldom attained in any 
sphere of life — ^his acuteness had been chiefly directed to 
ihe mercantile transactions, in which he engaged with 
:in almost unparalleled combination of caution and vigour. 
The conversation Peter tike had overheard, in a manure 
which it would be tedious and unnecessary to recount; 
impressed upon his mind the b^ief that a foreigner of con- 
•dderable talent, though by no means young or of very 
^eat personal attrsu^tion, meditated repairing a shattered 
fortune by renewing the acquaintance of early years with 
Mrs. Brown Lorton and gaining the hand of the youthfiil 
beiress. This, at least, was the conclusion he drew from 
what Peter reported. This was the e^reat object of bis 
journey to Londoii — ^though it has been shown he had an- 
other of lesser interest — but his conjectures became com- 
pletely at fault when the stranger continued in Londoa 
without making any effort to be even introduced to Miss 
Lorton, though it was evident his residence in tlie mighty 
city was known to her mother. 

The breach between Mary and her lover had been ra- 
pidly healed by the disinterested interference of Lady £3- 
len Revis; who, when her task was accomplished, had 
^t that absence and repose were necessary for the re^to 
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ration of her over-excited and generous mind to its wont- 
ed tranquiJlity ; and Uncle Horace had the gratification of 
seeing his darling project on the eve of being accomplished. 
He had even begun to think wlio of the fevjr he regarded 
was in the most trouble — for of course, when once he had 
set matters right in his brother's establishment, he would 
leave his protegees to their happiness for a time, and seek 
whom he could next serve. The young sculptor, Philip 
Marsden, had interested this worthy, but eccentric man, 
most deeply ; and he would have been perfectly delighted 
in the fulfilment of his old, and the pursuit of his new, hap- 
piness, "if," as Peter Pike expressed it, "things had been 
all square in the Square ; but there was a deal to settle yet 
before all the mystifications were cleared up." In this opi- 
nion Peter was correct. 

Lady Ellen's disinterested generosity had conquered her 
father's objection, and Mr. Brown's liberal and unexpect- 
ed settlement upon his niece had made the Peer calculate 
thus: — "If Ellen is content with twenty, or, say, fifteen 
thousand pounds, and Harry marries a girl with fifty thou- 
sand — absolute cash — the family property is at once in- 
creased thirty or thirty-five thousand pounds. Then again 
— Brown Lorton's estate in Suffolk commands very con- 
siderable parliamentary influence, though he does not, poor 
man! know how to use it; but I, do, and that is all the 
better. It joins my estates, and its former occupier gave 
me more trouble than enough in former years. He is out 
of the way, and I shall have no difficulty in managing Lor- 
ton ; — those sort of men, anxious to cling to the skirts of 
the nobility, never care about being cat*s-pawed, until they 
find their nails burnt off*; and then they are helpless ! Al- 
together, if the bar plebeian be well gilt — it is no great dis- 
advantage — Lorton will think himself honoured — I wish i 
apprehended no more difficulty in other quarters. My ne- 
phew has got a strange mingling of, what he calls, inde- 
pendent feelings ; how. Heaven knows ! except from that 
golden trader: — can't manage him — have tried him in 
every way — no ambition in my way, and yet proud as 
Lucifer : told me he was proud of being an English tra- 
der /—good idea that, faith. What a fool Ellen is ! — I could 
have sworn she iiked her cousin, and lye her ! — fortunate 
Miss Lorton having much money, for she is pretty, and 
men, when they are either very young or very old, do 
strange things for what they call love — never coidd uader> 
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stand that either. If I could have but foreseen the loss of 
my 4X)or boys, would have brought Harry up differently. 
I think his wife, that is to be, will stimulate his ambition 
— that was the grand thing in Ellen. Mrs. Lorton, a.poor, 
pretty, weak, vain, gabbling woman, proud of her reputa- 
tion and her daughter — the father and mother must both 
retire to the country ; unless, on an emergency, I was to 
get Lorton into Parliament — he is young still — but I do 
not think that will be at all necessary ; — we shall see,** &€. 

Leaving his Lordship with his determination .to "see," 
as far as he could, we will listen to Mary's song, which 
ought to have been sung at the commencement of the 
chapter ; the words, be it observed, derived their fascina- 
tion from her voice and expression, rather than from any 
merit of their own. 

Where is Love found ? The happy and tru^, 

Who is never weary, or dull, or lonely ; 
Who is ever the «ame, yet always new ; 

Who gladdens the heart, but the pure heart only^; 
Who smiles away sorrow, and drives away strife. 

Or, if the world frown, is at hand to cheer us ; 
Who smooths both the up-hill and down-hill of life; 

And in age, as in youth, is ever near us — 

Where. is this Love'? 



Shall we meet him in- Cities? He is not there. 
Where Art presides with her thousand lures ; 
• And Pleasure seeks, hand in hand with Care, H 
The hearts that she tempts, but never secures ; 
Where Mirth never gladdens, but all that*s gay 
Is the banquet, of Dead-sea fruits out spread; 
Where the revel by night, andfthe sleep -by day. 
Bring the burning pulse and the aching beaui—- 

Love is not there 

Where is Love found ? Where the wild flowers grow, 

And the birds and the breezes both are singing, 
And heaven and earth have a healthy glow-r- 

A blessing that each unto eftch is bunging; ^ 

Where the fruit- trees blosspoa, and fields arc greejpL 

At either side of some silent river ; 
And Nature — the mother of Love — is seen, 

The gentle, yet bountiful, beauty-giver-^ 

There Love 'is found! 

Mary was, perhaps, unconscious of the energy with 
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which die repeated the refrain of her ditty ; bat while fdx 
had lieen singing, her mother and Miss Maxwell entered 
the room together. 

Mrs. Brown Lorton had been singularlj beaatiful In her 
youth ; and Peter Pike only said the truth when he af- 
firmed that ** Miss Mary was not as handsome as her mo- 
ther.'' 

Mrsw Lorton*s features were delicatdy cast ; and though 
Horace Brown believed she was of foreign origin, her eyes 
were blue, and a profusion of light auburn hair curled with 
undiminished luxuriance over her brow ; her face had a 
soft and chOdish expression, which accorded well with her 
musical laugh and the gentle tones of her voice. She 
dressed judiciously Qei no one despise the ** accomplish- 
ment,^ for such it really is,) and her kindly and aflfection- 
ate nature would ha\'e been duly appreciated in cottage 
hie, where nothing beyond kindness and affection is ex- 
pected ; but she failed in the sphere in which she wished 
to move. Ignorant of the extended knowledge as to the 
routine of the world that society requires, yet ambitious to 
be considered its ornament, Mr& Lorton had for ever bade 
adieu to the cclai and happiness which she derived in the 
country from bdng the reigning queen of her own circle, 
where her taste and beauty gave her so decided a superi- 
ority. 

It was impossible not to remark the ^ change^ of which 
Mary had spoken ; her once careless and joyous features 
were crushed, as it were, by an expression of anxiety and 
misery; and instead of seriousness being an effort, gaiety 
had become one. 

Uncle Horace, that aioming, had brought Mary a bou- 
quet of beautiful summer flowers— brought them, not or- 
dered them ; and Mary had arranged roses, and all, in a 
deep china bowl, where they had sufficient room to display 
their various per^tions. Her mother, as I have said, en- 
tered with Miss Maxwell while she was shf)ging, and sat 
down at the table where th^ flowers stood. She bent over 
them, and Harry observed that her tears fell &st upon 
their leaves. 

''Beautiful! charming! delightful t" exclaimed the 
toady ; «* really your voice improves every hour — I never 
heard anytl^iing like it — it is quite miraculous — Lady 
Flasherton herself observed it to me the last time she 
heard you :— * Maxwell,' she said, * with a few hints from 
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you, that girl would equal Kitty Stephens — quite her 
iBtyier She always calls Miss Stephens Kitty — it is her 
way — delightful woman Lady Flasherton. Do you loiow 
her, Mr. Mortimer 1" 

" I have heard you speak of her before, I think," replied 
Harry, with some of Uncle Horace's dryness. 

He had conceived a strong prejudice against Miss Max- 
well from the first moment he saw her — of course his 
acquaintance with her was of recent date ; — happily for 
Wtern all, they had not known nor needed such a friend^ 
until they entered the tattered lists of fashionable life. — 
Miss Maxwell was certainly a "most civil-spoken lady** 
to every body — What she said o/ every body was another, 
matter : she held it as a principle that dvility oost nothing 
except, perhaps, a sort of moral penance, which she mad« 
up for by being trebly malicious when «the object of civility 
was out of sight ; but 1 must do tier justice — she could be 
polite to Harry, without doing any violence toiler feelings, 
which, like most maiden ladies of a certain age, were pe- ^ 
culiarly tender towards young and handsome men. 

While Miss Maxwell complimented Mary and flattered 
Harry, Mrs. Brown Lorton appeared bent upon analyzing 
the perfume and the hues of the beautiful flowers ; birt Mor- 
timer saw she was still weeping, and dexterously contrived 
to draw Miss Maxwell to the drawing-room, requesting 
her to sing some of Miss Stephensi*s songs, in Miss 
Stephens's style— aj;! effort made by many, as wfill as Miw 
Maxwell, and with as little success 

Mary, blessing Harry for his consideration, threw her- 
self on her Jcnees, by her mother's side. She folded her 
arms round her neck, and as she drew her head towards hec, 
kissed off* the tears which were pouring from her eyes ; 
as she looked up to her face, she shuddered at the deep 
calm expression of settled sorrow which covered her 
features as with a pall. 

"Mother, dearest mother!" she exclaimed. *• Oh, tell 
me — tell.me what it is that has so changed you ! tell me — 
oh, do tell me!— it is Mary— ;your own Mary that asks 
you. Mother ! am I not worthy to be your friend 1" 

Is there in the whole world one who comprehends not 
the magic of that word " mother !" Its sound— its asso- 
ciations — its melody — its powerful, natural music ! How 
it steals into the heart ! — in it are centred all the affections 
of our youth ; and when are they so well worth having as 
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before the world has taught them its selfishness— ats cold- 
ness — the practised evil of its false wisdom? It is a beau- 
tiful word — mother 1 It seems as though the sound was 
born of Nature. No child under the influence of excite- 
ment exclaims " Mamma !" — it has an artificial echo ; but 
" mother " — oh, blessed word ! how does it recall the age 
of helplessness, when a mother watched the days of child- 
hood — when a mother taught the days of youth — when a 
mother counselled the days of matured existence — when 
the mother blends the character of a friend and a compan- 
ion with the devoted tenderness of— of what 1 — a mother! 
the word has no companion. 

Mrs. Lorton looked mournfully in her daughter's face, 
and wept on: it seemed as if the fountain of her tears was 
still full, still overflowing : — her features were motionless, 
except that her lip quivered ; and long was it ere she made 
any reply to her daughter's appeal. 

** I must tell you, Mary — I must tell you — and yet why 1 

— ^to make you unhappy — not, thank God ! as unhappy as 

^•^myself — that you can never be — your heart rejoices in the 

fulfilment of its ^r^^ affection — you have no temptation to 

concealment — no motive for deception ." She paused, 

as if fearing she hadi^aid too much, while Mary breath- 
lessly awaited her words. " You are now, Mary," she 
continued, " about to be united to the object of your love ; 
and, in truth, had you told me that you loved Httit. even 
before Lord Norley brought him forward as his son, I do 
not think I would have opposed your v^ishes." 

" Nay," interrupted Mary ; »* but you know, ever since 
vwe have been in London, you have been so immersed in 
plans of pleasure, and the pleasures of plans, that we have 
had no time for the confidential intercourse .in which we 
passed so many happy hours iin the country." 

" But in the country, Mary — you quarrelled with Harry 
in the country, without ever consulting me about it — and 
yet it appears you loved him all the time : never trifle 
with your happiness, my child. And now, when you are 
married, your father and I will be quite overlooked — for- 
gotten. Would I could be certain tliat all would be for- 
gotten — I mean, not known !" 

She paused abruptly in her weak and wavering obser- 
vations ; and Mary, almost trembling, though she knew 
iiot why, inquired — 

" What forgotten 1— what known T; 
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'" Known V repeated her mother, following on the word 
rather than replying to the question : " all . things are 
known, sooner or later — it is absurd to imagine anything 
concealed ; remember, Maiy, that concealment is impos- 
sible : — you were very wrong in concealing your attach- 
ment for Harry." 

" Mamma, I never attempted to conceal anything : you 
know — vpu must surely remember — what pains you took 
to make me forget him." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Lorton, " perhaps I did then ; but 
things are changed. Oh, Mary, would to Ood that w« 
were out of London !" 

Mary involuntarily started 'with astonishment; — that 
her mother, who had so frequently declared the impossi- 
bility of living anywhere but in London, should so 
earnestly desire to be out of it, >vas a marvel she could 
not comprehend: — there was no mistaking the earnest- 
ness of her words. She continued, after a short pause, 
in the same tone, for Mary was unable to interrupt her : 

** I feel such a depression — such a sinking both of mind 
and body, that I cannot support the crowds and fashion as 
I used. The "Congratulations which have poured upon me, 
on your approaching marriage, seem pold and heartless. 
The cards of inquiry — and the calls : — ah, Mary, do you 
remenflcr, in the country how affeciionate every one was, 
and how they used to look up to me, and consult my taste 1 
and the fashions I used to invent — and the popularity hall 
I gave when your father was created an alderman ! — to be 
»ure, that was in the country — and here, nobody Js any? 
body; though I am sure the sums we have spent! — the 
money we have laid out!— and so little, so very little of 
real happiness for it ! And that Lady Flasherton— the 
jewels I have given Maxwell for that woman— the presen- 
tation cost me— no matter ! If you had only seen the civil 
sneer with which she wished me joy of your wedding that 
is to be ; and when I talked of the old affection between 
you and Harry, if you had only heard her talk of his 
changed situation, and how gratfifying it must have beea 
to find him still attached— and attached to you— forgetting 
how my poor girl is gilded !*' 

"That," said Mary, warmly, "never operated upon 
him." 

** Perhaps not," said her mother, in the same low, wail- 
ing tone; "and yet, Mary, it is hard to say how gold 
ipperates— or upon whom !" 
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" Well, dearest mother, we will not talk of that. Uncle 
Horace, you know, says " 

" What care I what he says !" -interrupted Mrs. Lorton, 
in anger. " Uncle Horace meets me every where— he is a 
perpetual spy! Maxwell— your father— Harry— and you 
yourself, Mary— you, yourself— think nothing right but 
what he says — nothing light but what he does. You love 
your Uncle Horace better than you do me !" 

To this petulant and unkind observation Maiy replied 
by a burst of tears : and after much soothing on the part 
of her mother, Mrs. Lorton returned to the same strain, 
though Mary endeavoured by every means in her power 
to bring her back to.the subject they had started from— the 
real cause of her changed feelings and manners. 

Mary saw that her mother was playing her off; for 
every sentence she uttered showed distinctly what a heavy 
pall weighed upon her spirits, and that the ordinary topics 
upon which she murmured were only the results of pre- 
vious misery, tinting everything to its own sallow hue. 
She continued murmuring against one, against the other 
—complaining of the world's pride — of its vanity) she, 
herself, so lately amongst the vainest)— of its emptiness — 
of its wickedness— of the manner in which her husband, 
once so domestic, was estranged from her society by the 
dinner-giving and dinner-eating people, who pretended to 
patronize the dinner-maker, only for the sake of the feasti 
—of his fast-coming parsimony, until her daughter, sick at 
heart, and weary of such themes, would have rejoiced at 
escaping therefrom, but for the overwhelming desire she 
experienced to dive deeper into a mystery which she felt^ 
without knowing why, would be the source of nnsery te 
more than to herself What an extraordinary mental 
•phenomenon is what is termed presentiment! how per- 
fectly unaccountable! — how mysterious! What field it 
affords for speculation ! — that hovering of the cloud — that 
gathering of the tempest ; when flowers are blossoming 
around us-rwhen music is ringing its joyful changes in 
our ears — when all we have hoped for seems within our 
grasp, still we fed the coming sorrow — we feel that the 
arrow is pointed, though we know not where it will 
strike. 
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CHAPTER XXt 

In mbaner minds Ambition works nlone ; 
But with Buch art putu Virtue*H aspect on, 
That not more like in feature and in mcin, 
The god and mortal in the comic scene. 

Young, 

Many interviews passed between Mary and her mother^ 
of as unsatisfactory a nature as the one so slightly sketched 
in the preceding pages ; instead of forcing — absolutely 
forcing herself into society, as she had done at the com- 
mencement of her fashionable career, Mrs. Brown Lorton 
shrank in the most sensitive manner from observation. If 
the nect^ssary preparations for Mary's marriage called her 
forth, she flew in and out of hor carriage with the rapidity 
of lightning: — if she was prevailed on to drive in the 
Park, she invariably drew down the l)lind, and folded her 
veil over her face, although the season was at its close, 
and Lord and Lady Norley's connexions overlooked, as 
they expressed it, "for/^a^ season, and for ccrton rea- 
sons," the plebeian connexion Lord Norley's nephew was- 
about to make, by "accepting" the daughter of a Liver- 
pool merchant ; although those of the high and mighty, 
who had never called before, called now, and condescended 
to invite Mr. and Mrs. Brown Lorton, not only to their 
public, but to their more recherche entertainments. Not*- 
withstanding this last temptation — which to those amW- 
tious of fashionable distinction it might seem impossible tS 
withstand — Mrs. Lorton remained at home, perfectly aware' 
k was at the risk of displeasing those very persons, whom 
so short a time before she would have almost died to ob* 
tain the least notice from. Horace Brown would have 
fancied tliat she was recovering her senses — if he could 
have been brought to believe she ever possessed any of 
those enviable gifts ; — but her bitterness towards him re- 
mained unmitigated: nay, it was rather increased than^ 
diminished ; and Uncle Horace taxed Miss Maxwell pri- 
*!totely with playing him false,, and fomenting disunion,. 
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Mr. Brown Lorton was neither affected by his wife's 
change, ins brother's quaintness, nor his dtiughter's ap* 
proachin*^ marriage; h^ liad plodded in his countings 
houi^, without entering into any of those shrewd, bnl 
dangerous s|)ocuIations which liad made his brother a? 
superior to him in wealth as he was in talent; and now, 
perltH:tly satisfied, he plodded at his dinners, and was cer* 
tainly more proud of his excellence as a judge of the gas- 
tronomic art, than ever he had been of any other source of 
bis su(;(ress. Mary must have remained at home from one 
or two " nrost Important " presentations, a^ Lord Norley 
pronounced them to be, if it had not been for Lady Nor* 
ley's kindness, who chaperoned her very graciously.— 
Lady Ellen, too, had triumphed over herself, and returned 
to town in time for the last drawing-room. Major Blaney 
had retired from the list of Mary's suitors with more sor^ 
row than many would have believed, had they been told 
that the gay Major regrettecl the loss of the fair maid's 
hand, quite as much as the loss of her fortune ♦ And his 
lounging com|)anions, awed by young Mortimer's supe- 
riority, had given up wondering and exclainjing at his 
"success " and popularity, and confined themselves to oc- 
casional hits at hi» " good fortune." 

In this same "good fortune," Harry was a religious be- 
Jiever; he was overwhelmed by the "golden .shower" 
which had descended upon him. Young, animated by a 
high and generous spiint, which had been neither curbed 
nor broken, he gave himself freely up to the intoxication 
of the fleeting hours^ overflowing as they were with hap- 
piness. He laughed at the change that had taken place in 
Mrs. Lorton's manners and habits : he had observed her 
capricious and variable temper fbr too long a period to 
heed much her present humours; and he by turns rea- 
soned with,, arid by turns chid his beloved Mary for giving 
so much anxiety to what he considered merely a change 
of temper, that would pass away before the colour of her 
next new dress was decided upon. But Mary loved her 
mother too well to be thus deceived ; and the bitter feel- 
ing that she was deemed unworthy of her parent's confi- 
dence, mingled itself with surmises as to the cause, my*.' 
terious and hidden as it was, that at such a time had over-- 
cast her mother's happiness. 

To Lady Ellen Revis she could talk freely ; but Lady 
Ellen saw too little of Mrs. Lorton to judge as to the real 
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state of her mind, and knowing Mary's gentle and affec- 
tionate nature, she was led to believe that Mrs. Brown 
Lorton absurdly imagined that she was now of sufficient 
consequence to play la premiire role in the world of fiwh- 
ion, and had decided upon adopting that of la belle caprir 
cieuse. Thus poor Mary met with but little sympathy, 
and she was perfectly aware that numberless persons 
designated her mother as arrogant and affected, while she 
felt assured that she was the victim of some deep and se» 
cret anguish. This knowledge embittered all her enjoy- 
ments, and .cast a sadness over her countenance which her 
lover and her uncle both lamented. 

Lady Eillen had made a glorious effort to uproot the 
cherished affection ; which, if successful, is the charm, if 
blighted, becomes the bane, of woman's life. Every vir- 
tuous, every noble feeling assisted her resolve, and she 
imaghied she had triumphed ; but an affection is rarely, 
indeed, destroyed in woman's heart ; it may be supplanted, 
but unless another take its place, the memory of the first 
is unknowingly cherished — ay, cherished, while a spark of 
life remains in the fevered, affectionate bosom. I do not 
say that a woman loves but oncey but I do affirm that love 
is necessary to her existence ; and blessed be the Wisdom 
that made it so ! 

There was no sacrifice Lady Ellen would not make for 
those she loved : — her love was heroism — her heroism the 
spirit of love ; and with all that, she was proud of her sa- 
crifice, perhaps too proud ; for when she looked round 
■ with her quick and intelligent eye upon the cold and sel- 
fish world, and contrasted it with her own upright pur- 
poses, she thanked God " that she was not such as others 
were." Lady Elllen Revis was the most busied of all for 
the approaching nuptials ; the preparations afforded her 
employment, and she laboured to convince herself that her 
doing so, was a proof that her heart rested where it ought 
— within her own bosom. 

" Ellen," said her fether, one morning, " you are quite 
as anxious that everything should be as it ought for your 
cousin's bridal, as if you, not Miss Lorton, were to be the 
bride." 

"My Lord!" she exclaimed, not knowing what she 
•aid. 

** You are quite as anxious that everything should be 
ai^it ought for your cousin's bridal, as if you, not Miss Lor- 
ton, were to be the bride," repeated the Peer. 

Vol. L— 12 f 
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«• Oh, yes, Sir — quite," replied Lady Eflen bending over 
her cofieey to hide her changing c(^our. 

" The sugar, my dear. Bless me, child, how your band 
trembles — are you ill, Ellen 1 Really the last month of 
the season, and the last month of the session, destroy th» 
constitutions of both men and women,*' 

" It does, indeed, Sh*." 

•* I am sure I hope Harry will relieve me of a portion of 
the weight of public business which is bowing me down to 
the grave ! I wish you would speak to him about it, 
' EUIen. 1 much desire this wedding to be over ; I am 
sure when I was going to be married to your mother, I 
never neglected my parliamentary duties." 

** But IJarry is not yet in Parliament," expostulated the 
generous Lady Ellen. 

*♦ Tiio reason, of all others, that he ought to go down to 
the House every night." 

•♦ JJliic/i House does your Lordship mean 1" inquired his 
daughter, — {)erhaps with a deshre to draw her father from 
domestic topics. 

" I am really astonished that you, Lady Ellen Revis» 
should ask such a question!" replied his Lordship.-^ 
" Whatever is to be learnt of grace of manner, or ele- 
gance of diction, cannot be acquired, I imagine, in the 
Lower House ; where, if Mortimer does as I desire, his 
stay will only be a step to something better. I cannot 
avoid repeating, Lady Ellen, that I am astonished at »y 
daughter's not knowing at once to which of the Houses of 
Parliament I referred. If I do not mistake, you have visit- 
ed both : will you have the goodness to inform me what 
you heard or saw in the House — the reformed House of 
Commons, that would lead you to suppose I could think 
it a lit school for the study of any one gentlemanly 
quality." 

" Dear fiither," said Lady Ellen, glad that her purpose 
was eflected, and yet anxious to soften his asperity; 
" there are still, thank God, some gentlemen left in the 
Lower House." 

" Undoubtedly, Lady Ellen, so there are ; but have the 
goodness to inform me who you heard ; — you went with 
your mother, I imagine." 

" We were rather unfortunate, I think ; the first gent — 
person I mean — who spoke, was ." 

«« Bah !" exclaimed his Lordship, passing his cup from 
him in evident displeasure ; " good l" 
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"Bah!" again muttered Lord Norley, rising from his 
cbair ; " go on, Lady Ellen." 

-" I really forget — some Irish members, I believe," replied 
Ws daughter, shrinking from the scene, which promised to 
become stronger than she had anticipated. 

"Ahi *An ounce of civit, good apothecary'/ Were 
their coats on or off 7 — or can you inform me if you under- 
stood, as well as heard, their voices !" 

" I realiy forget, papa ; — it was very hot and very dis- 
agreeable in the ventilator, — and finding that Sir Robert 
did not intend speaking, we came away !" 

" I am glad you did, — coming away immediately was 
the only atonement you could make for going there at alL 
I should have supposed that the single specimea you had 
of Commjons* oratory would have prevented your fancying 
for a moment that I could imagine any young man bene- 
fited by listening to such as you have named !" 

" Why, then, insist upon Harry's making one amongst 
them 1" inquired Lady Elllen. 

" I gave you credit for more tact than to ask such a 
Question!" replied his Lordship, resuming his seat, and 
placing his right hand on the table. 

This Lady Ellen knew was the preliminary to a speech 
— *♦ explanation " Lord Norley called it — and accordingly 
he commenced. And his daughter listened for three-quar- 
ters of an hour at least ; during which time sundry well- 
known phrases struck upon her ear, such as, " Consoli- 
dated Interests "—" Agricultural districts "—" Parliamen- 
tary Representatives" — " Agitators **—" Conservatives " 
— and " State expediency "— " Lord John Russel "— " Ne- 
cessity for exertion " — " Destructives "—»* Radicalism »* — 
^ Sir Robert Peel "—" Public good "— " Bench of Bishops" 
— " horrid Conspiracy "—and a host of other sounds ; 
concluded by a desire tliat Lady Ellen would impress upon 
•her cousin's mind the necessity there was for his spending 
the evenings of the next week in the House of Peers in- 
stead of with Mary Lorton, — as Parliament would adjourn 
in a week, and the bridal take place the morning afterr 
ward& 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great ; 
A woman's noblest station is retreat ; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight. 
Domestic worth, that shuns too strong a light. 

Jjyttleton, 

•* Another day— only another day !" whispered Harry, 
as he ardently pressed the hand of his betrothed to his 
lips. " Another day, Mary, and then you will be all mine 
own." 

The week had passed as lovers' weeks invariably do, 
with a rapidity for which both declared they could not 
account : — 

"For who to sober measurement 

Time's happy swiftness brings-— > 
When birds of Paradise have lent 

The plumage of their wings," 

Only, as Harry said, " two days V* and yet so much re- 
mained to be. done. The modista^iiteTB in despair — Mrs. 
Claggiy (who had resumed her good temper, and made up 
her quarrel with Job Harris, at the prospect of a " good 
alliance," and an increase of " vails,") vowed that the 
breakfast arrangements could hardly be finished by the 
time — Peter Pike rejoiced exceedingly in new and fash- 
ionable liveries, and the anticipation of what effect the 
silver favours might produce in his favour, on the heart of 
no other than the fair and gentle Magdsdene, for whom he 
entertained, though he did not dare to profess, a most 
" respectful " attachment. 

Miss Maxwell was in the pouts ; she had expected all 
along to be installed as the bride's travelling companion ; 
and Mary's gentleness would have consented to this 
arrangement, but for the interference of " Uncle Horace." 

** If Mrs. Lorton does not want you. Miss Maxwell," he 
said, " Mary I am sure does not. Young people are bet- 
ter by themselves : even / would not force myself upon 
them J" 
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Miss Maxwell thought of sundry gifts and sundry pros- 
pects, and remained silent; and an hour afterwards iUh 
sured Mrs. Lorton, that as she could not bring herself 
after all, to leave her friend alone, she would remain with 
her. 

Lord Norley talked politics to his nephew until he made 
liim half mad ; and then seeing that he was stringing the 
bow too tightly, sent Lady Ellen Re vis to soften and ar- 
range. Noble Lady Ellen ! what a host of trials had not 

her affection and generosity brought upon herself! 
^ * * * ♦ * 

" But you will sit to the sculptor to-day, will you not, 
Madam," inquired Magdalene of her mistress, after Mortis- 
naer had departed. " You know how anxious your uncle 
and Mr. Mortimer are about it, and the sculptor himself so 
eager to have sufficient to work upon while you are out 
of town ! indeed, he is now waiting in the small breakfast 
room." 

"Magdalene !" said Mary, looldng up rather silly at her 
maiden, " I think, Magdalene, that after a little time, when 
I bring Philip Marsden into fashion — at least into fashion 
with some — I think, Magdalene, that Master Phib'p will not 
Jong want a wife." 

" Probably not, Madam," replied Magdalene, turning 
not red, but pale " I am sure the bust he is now doing, 
will gain him fame, and that, you know, brings feyour." 

** Taking a sentence from Uncle Horace, Magdalene," 
replied Mary ; " well, I ought to forgive you for doing 
what I so often do myself. When I want to appear wise 
— I quote Uncle Horace." 

"And well you may!" exclaimed the girl, her face 
flushing with sudden emotion ; — " well yoa may ; he is 
the best, the most generous gentleman under the canopy 
of Heaven !" 

" If Philip Marsden saw you now, he would be jealous, 
Magdalene," said Mary. 

Again Magdalene turned pale, white as ashes. Mary 
instantly thought within herselC " I do not, I am sure, turn 
pale, when Harry's name is mentioned ; why should she 
so change 1 — I will inquire." 

" Magdalene, I am sure you love Philip ; — nay, start not 
— ^If you do not love him, you are a base, bad girl. Why 
should you not ? It is true you are but a young waiting- 
maid, yet, Magdalene, I know that you have seen 'better 
days ; your conversation is beyond your present sphere — 
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your manners far above your station : and though he wi 
be foremost in that great art, which is a shadowing fortl 
of God's own power, still, Magdalene, a girl, good, vii 
tuous, of noble soul, and upright purpose, my Unci 
Horace says, * is fit mate for any king »' If you love hin 
not, you are no fit maid for me. I saw you kiss his han( 
but yesterday." 

Mary was going on, hut was prevented by Magdalen 
dropping on her knees. 

" I cannot bear to be suspected by you f she exclaime<3 
while sobbing violently. " He is my brother !" She co 
vered her fece with her hands as she spoke, and Mar 
raised her, much astonished at her words. 

" Your brother ! — your brother a sculptor, and you m; 
servant !" said the heiress, with that involuntary respe( 
which well-conditioned minds invariably show to thos 
stamped by the Almighty's nobility — genius : " Why di 
you not tell me this before 1" 

" Simply, Miss Lorton, because I was a servant— b 
cause I could not bear it to be know that Philip Marsden 
sister was obliged to earn her bread ; it was pride, bi 
God knows, pride for his sake, not my own ! Yourunc 
discovered my secret ; may the Almighty bless him ! ho 
greatly he has served my brother !" 

"My poor Magdalene !" said. Mary. "And you ha^ 
had enemies within these walls, who talked of you wi 
scandal." 

" I know it well," she replied ; " but I could bear ti 
times as much as that from people I despise, rather th: 
see him sneered at^ for the sake of my humble industr 
but you, I could not bear you to suspect me. Yoil v 
keep my secret ; nor, I am sure, deem my services of 1( 
value, because my brother is a genius. I will not 11 
upon his earnings, my own will be always the sweetc 
but I care not for that. Should he grow ill, or very ri 
and need me then, why then — until then — I trust, M 
Lorton, you will not require another maid." 

" Magdalene," said Mary, " you must tell me mon 
this. You are of gentle birth ; I Icnow you arel — bi 
must speak to Mortimer ; I do not mean to keep a siji 
secret from my husband 1 — I am so glad you are 
sculptor's sister ! I can so much the more regard yoi 
my friend — it is such a nice romance — and Uncle Hor 
thus to find it out, and keep it to himself, — I cannot ti 
you as a servant now !" 
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" Treat me as you have ever done — I ask no tnbr^,'* 
said the grateful girl ; and before her gentle mistress could 
reply, Uncle Horace himself entered the room. Mary 
greeted her beloved relative more warmly than ever ; but 
when he kissed her, she thought she felt his lip tremble on 
her cheek. 

*• One other day," he said, " and my Mary will have to 
ask leave who she may love. I thought, child, that if I 
secured your happiness, I should be content to part with 
you without any reference to myself; but it is not so.. I 
could not, I think, now manage to do without your affec- 
tion — I love you better than I thought I should, for you 
are unspoiled : — an heiress in London, yet unspoiled !" 

" Uncle Horace," replied Mary, " you spoil me more than 
anybody else ; indeed you do — you and Harry." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the excellent man, with a tenderness 
of feeling which those who had only seen him in his 
rougher moods, could not imagine. "May it be ever 
thus — may he never change towards you ; if he does, I 

should curse " 

"Dear, dear Uncle," interrupted Mary, "why say so 
hard a word 1 curses and Harry Mortimer are surely not 
meet associates ; If he did change, it would be my own 
fault, surely not his.'* 

"Ay, woman! woman!, However, thank God, now 
my mind is perfectly at rest on one head. I told you, 
long ago, I would not come to London till marriage threat^ 
ened you." 

"Well, Sir," inquired Mary eagerly, as her uncle 
paused. 

•* Well, I fgmcied that such was the case, and I came— 
my informer must have been mistaken. Lovers I found, 
more plenty than hawthorn berries in a frosty winter— all 
civil too, to your rich uncle, Mary, while they cared but 
Kttle if Horace Brown were at the devil ! — but not the on$ 
whose courtesies I dreaded for your sake." 
" My sake 1" repeated Mary. 

" Yes, child, your sake ; although I found him out in 
London — found too — that— but no matter," continued the 
old gentleman, interrupting himself; "notwithstanding a 
thousand corroborating and mysterious circumstances 
which it appears almost absurd to think of, much less re- 
peat. I feel myself as having been a sort of mercantile 
Don Quixote, in search of adventures.'* 

" But tefll me, uncle, do tell me what you- mean — ^you 
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^pcak in riddles — I do not understand you — how could I ! 
—explain — nay, it is cruel thus to tease a woman*s curi- 
osity — pray, pray explain !" 

" Not now — some other time — after this order matrimo- 
nial is attended to. Shall you not be ashamed of Uncle 
Horace amongst the nobles, lords, and ladies who will at- 
tend this ceremony] making a fashion of ones of the most 
solemn ordinances of the church ! eating and drinking 
afterwards like fools— augh! You remember your pro- 
mise : no French frippery, no silks, no gauzes of foreign 
manufacture. Whatever we hare, Mary, was earned by 
British trade — that trade it is our duty to support !" 

" Indeed, dear uncle, I have not an inch of foreign blonde 
in my trousseau /'* 

" Trous — what 1 — trous — devil ! Can't you speak Eng- 
lish ? By Vulcan ! the idea of getting fashions from people 
who can't speak English ! — a nation whom we have beat 
by sea and land ! If there should be a war again, FU 
Tolunteer, just for the pleasure it would give me to shoot a 
Frenchman ! I told that pompous fool Lord Norley so, 
last night. It is a wonderful thing to me how ever he 
came to be Lady Ellen Revis' father ! 

" Or Harry's uncle," chimed in Mary. 

■** No> that's not so wondeiful, Mary, because Harry has 
been properly brought up. I do with pleasure anticipate 
his appearance in Parliament. I confess it, because he is 
practically inform€jd as to the state of the manufacturing 
districts : — one ounce of practical information is wortJi a 
pound of oral instruction. Why, there was Lord Norley 
the other night, notwithstanding the pains I took with him, 
absolutely confounding the shipping of Hull with the ship- 
ping of Liverpool. What think you of that 1" 

" Very stupid of him," said Mary, smiling. 

Uncle Horace made no reply, but paced backwards and 
forwards, as was his custom, when thinking or excited ; 
at last he stopped abruptly opposite to where Mary waa 
seated : — 

" I suppose you have too much of woman's trumj^ery 
to attend to, to sit to poor Marsden to-day 1" he said at 
last 

*» No, uncle, I will give him a long sitting, for you wish 
It" 

^Thanlc you, my child — ^thank you! and I will give 
jrou, not as a reward, Mary — that I would not offer you 
— but I will give you this pur«e of gold — it contains three 
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hundred — ^not your modem stamped sovereigns — ^things 
invented and marked with a sounding title to cheat those 
who need, and still farther enrich those possess wealth ; 
but guineas, girl — real sterling guineas. A maiden's 
dower belongs to her husband ; she has no right, in the 
tight of either God or man, to presume thereon, any more 
than if she went pennyless to his bosom. Ht endow? 
her with himself, his wordly goods; she gives herself 
and her obedience — obedience ! the bitter word to say or 
swallow." 

"Uncle, I do not think so," said Mary, while tears 
sprang into her eyes ; " I cannot see the hardness of that 
word- To please those we love, is pleasure to ourselves. 
Obedience is love's duty — duty, to those who think 
aright, is happiness. If the sound of * to obey ' distresses 
woman's ear, why, let her say • to love V construe it thus, 
and ^11 is right." 

" I hope that you may read it so in twelve months 
hence. Suppose your husband was unreasonable!" in- 
quired Horace. 

** I would reason myself into the belief that it was I who 
was unreasonable, and not he." 

" Suppose he would that you should stay within, while 
he went pleasuring]" 

** Well, uncle, I would stay," replied Mary. 

** And pout, and sulk, and flounce when he returned," 
persisted Mr. Brown. 

" No ; I would so study to make his welcome sweet, that 
he would mourn to have been so long absent." 

"But, Mary, men change; suppose he forgot to love 
you ?" 

" Why then," said poor Mary, bursting at once into 
tears, — " why then, I should lay down my head and die ; 
and I think it very cruel of you to suppose anything of the 
kind ; and I do not want any money, thank you, Sir ; I 
have enough, thar^k " 

Uncle Horace was grieved he had gone so far ; for, to 
confess a truth, he had a great antipathy to woman's 
tears; he always said "they made him uncomfortaWe ;'■ 
80 inflicting a slight box upon Mary's pretty ear, he asked 
her how she dared call him "Sir!" and how «he could 
presume to refuse his gift ! and certainly her tears ceased 
as he shook the gold, and they quite dried up when she 
saw the glittering contents of a flat red velvet case, which 
be extracted from a capacious pocket ; and having clasped 
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a brilliant gorget round her throat, and having decided 
that it became her exceedingly, Mary forgot her displea- 
sure ere you could count twenty, and why should she not? 
Gentle reader, there are few men or women whose tears 
cannot be dried by gems or gold ; besides, after another 
day, Mary was to be a bride ! 

" I must say one word about that gold,^* recommenced 
her uncle, while Mary was already thinking what she 
should do with it. " Let there be no pretty nor petty sub- 
terfuges with regard to money between you and your hus- 
band, no closed books, no privy purse ; if a man once dis- 
covers that a woman has money, and has concealed her 
wealth from him, he suspects her ever after ; and where 
there is suspicion, there is an end to happiness ! I could 
never be as happy with Peter Pike as I am, if I had not 
the most implicit confidence in his fidelity." 

Mary could not avoid smiling at the sort of parallel her 
tmcle appeared to have drawn in his own mind, associating 
her prospects of hap[Hness,as Harry Mortimer's wife, with 
his views of happiness as Peter Pike's master. She as- 
sured him that she had no desire to form a privy purse, or 
any purse, and then he was not exactly pleased at that ; 
he told hei' that she must keejp her own accounts, a^id 
talked of the advantages that would arise to females if 
they understood the use of the day-book and the ledger. 
Had his neice been fond of the study of what is called cha- 
racter, she would have obser^'ed how closely the business 
habits of this excellent man clung to his boldest projects 
and kindest purposes ; at the very time when he had given 
her fifty thousand pounds without a sigh of regret, without 
a feeling, save that of the higliest gratification at having it 
to bestow, he was hinting to her tlie advantages that might 
result from her placing a small portion of the comparatively 
small sum he had just placed at her disposal, in a Savings 
Bank. 

^ * * ^ Ht * * 

The room in which Philip Marsden had arranged the 
necessary apparatus for plaster moulding, was a small 
waiting-apartment, with one window opening to the 
Square, and at this window Uncle Horace posted himself, 
not fronting, but leaning against a sort of pillar that pro- 
jected on either side of tl^ frame-work. While his neice 
sat, her uncle kept up a sort of running commentary — a 
most singular one too — upon the various topics that struck 
his fkncy. His ideas of art were bold and original ; — h9 
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had a fine, though uncultivated perception of the palpably 
beautiful and the sublime, though the delicate shadings of 
feeling and sentiment would have been thrown away upon 
him altogether. The time is past, and passed for ever, 
when a knowledge of literature, and a familiarity with 
trade, were deemed incompatible. In literature his taste 
savoured of the old school. He quoted Pope — admired 
Addison — swore by the Spectator — abused Lord Byron — 
not that he had ever read a line he wrote, but he hated him 
for several reasons ; first of §11, he considered poetry as 
degrading to his rank ; then, his Lordship was the fashion ; 
and, above all, he resided abroad, and died abroad ; and 
Uncle Horace, I am sorry to say, only regretted that, like 
Napoleon, he did not die sooner. Uncle Horace read and 
admired Scott, preferring Jeannie Deans to all the heroines 
df romance; and Mary declared he made his eyes red for 
a week by weeping over the Bride of Lammermoor : — 
these were his lighter tastes. The afternoons of his Sab- 
baths were spent in the society of Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
and that glorious old immortal Jeremy Taylor ; add to this 
that Uncle Horace was an excellent historian ; and that 
Shakspeare, though" he seldom quoted him, was the text 
book of his thoughts ; and you are pretty well acquainted 
with Uncle Horace's store of information ; that is, gentle 
reader, supposing you yourself are as well read — a matter 
by no means to be taken for granted. 

Uncle Horace was not fond of new theories ; and find- 
ing that the young sculptor was a believer in phrenology, 
he had become very anxious to dispossess him of his be- 
lief; not by argument, but by a species, or rather a suc- 
cession of sneers, at what he considered its absurdity. 
Marsden had all the fire and energy of genius in his tem- 
perament, and fought lustily for his favourite science ; he ex- 
plained over and over again to him the geography of Mary's 
beautiful head — expiated upon the development of the or- 
gans of time and melody, on the combination of gaiety 
and benevolence, the latter preventing the former from 
ever becoming satirical or severe— talked of her imagina- 
tive dreaminess ; and what certainly was quite true, the 
preponderance of jealous feeling; and Uncle Horace sneered, 
and would give the half-enamoured sculptor no credit for 
his skill, because, he said, Mary carried her heart and its 
accompanying feelings upon her sleeve ; " but there, Master 
Marsden," said Uncle Horace, pointing to a gentleman 
who was leaning, talking to another a^^iinst the iron rails 
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of the Square, while crowds passed around him and bis 
companion, — ** there is a man, whose head, if you could 
read, I would say you were indeed a seer." 

** Where, uncle 1" inquired Mary, glad to escape from 
her sitting. 

"There, child 1" 

** Ah ! I know one of those two," she exclaimed, half 
laughing ; " an old lover of mine. Count de Muskito ; the 
other I never saw before, he is " , 

" He is !" repeated the young sculptor, in so changed a 
tone of voice, that Horace Brown and Mary Lorton turned 
instantly round to look at him :—" He is—" and the words 
came thick and deep from between his firm set lips, while 
his countenance paled and quivered with deadly hatred : 
** He is the greatest villain under heaven ! and by the liv- 
ing God I will face him !" 

He sprang to the door with the impetuosity of a ma- 
niac, but the strong grasp of Uncle Horace prevented his 
purpose. 

"Marsden, 3rou are mad; you cannot possibly know 
him : why, man, he has puzzled me. When he was last 
in England, you were little more than born. You must, 
indeed you must be mistaken !" 

"Let me go, sir?" persisted the youth, struggling with 
greater energy and power than one could have supposed 
he possessed : — " Let me go, sir ! — know him ! — too well 
I know him — I would not let him escape me for immortal 
feme ! — I will go, sir ! — If you knew aU, instead of imped- 
ing me, you would go with me. Mr. Brown, I will not be 
detained !" By a sudden feat of agility, rather than by an 
effort of bodily strength, the young sculptor eluded his 
friend's grasp — a few more seconds' delay occurred in his 
opening the door; and Uncle Horace, while ejaculating 
that the " foul fiend had seized him," looked out of the 
window, and saw, to his relief and astonishment, that both 
the gentlemen he had pointed out had disappeared. 

" Who is it, uncle ? — nay, tell me who it is 1" 

Before her uncle had either time to reply to, or evade 
her question, Magdalene entered with a message from her 
mother, desiring to see her immediately in her own room ; 
" She could not wait, she said, a single moment" 

When Mary entered her mother's room, she found her 
with pallid cheeks, to which art had lent no hue. Her 
eyes were red and swollen, and the veins of her temples 
stood paioliiUy out on her clear white forehead ; she 
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seemed labouring under some heavy weight of misery, 
rather than sudden or strong excitement. There was no 
fire in her eye, and the muscles of her well-formed mouth 
appeared too rigid to express ordinary emotion. 

"Mary," said she, "your mother is about to solicit 
your charity. Your uncle, I believe, has given you gold ; 

will you " 

Mrs. Lorton paused, and fixed her eyes on the beaming 
features of her child, who waited not for another word, but 
drew the purse she had received but an hour before, from 
her bosom. 

** Take it, dearest mother," said the generous girl, pre- 
senting it to her without a mingling of any other earthly 
feeling, with the delight she experienced in being able to 
minister to her mother's necessities, be they what they 
might : — " Take it — ^I am glad my uncle was so liberal !" 
Mrs. fiOrton clutched the purse within her slender 
fingers. " Is it all here, Mary, all 1 — ^and do you give it 
all to me 1" 

" Yes, mother, all. I hope it is enough for what you 
require : — stay, I have stDl twenty guineas in my desk. 
Shall I fetch" them too 1" 

" Then is there only three hundred pounds in this pursel" 
inquired her mother in a disappointed tone. 

" That is all, mamma ; and tell me how you knew I 
had it." 

A little colour mounted to Mrs. Lorton's cheek. "How 
1 knew !" she replied : — " How I knew ! — You do not sup- 
pose I listened at your door, Mary 1 — you do not think I 
would play the eavesdropper to my own child 1" she sal4 
in an irritated tone of voice ; then added, " Maxwell told 
me." 

Mary was too much occupied with thinking of the 
strangeness of her mother's looks, and the greater strange- 
ness of her wanting money at a time when she knew hef 
Other's supplies had been so liberal, to inquire how Miss 
Maxwell knew any thing of a private conversation l>e- 
tween her and her uncle ; she had not time to consider, 
for her mother recalled her attention by the exclamation — 
" And you have only twenty guineas more I" 
" But you shall have tliem, dearest mother. I do not 
want money ; and if I did, I could ask my uncle — tell him 

you required that — and ** 

" Girl, are you madl** exclaimed Mrs. Lorton, violently, 
and violence with her was indeed of rare oecurrence : — 
Vol. L— .13 
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**Glr], are you mad ? Tell Horace Brown that I took the 
money from my own child which he gave her, when she 
was on the eve of lawful and holy marriage ? — rohbed my 
daughter ! Mary !" she continued, flinging the purse from 
her, ** Mary, I will not have your gold, I will be disgraced . 
first !•• 

" Mother ! disgraced ! you will break my heart,** said 
the poor girl. ** Mother, if the hundreds were thousands, 
are they not yours 1 All I have is yours; for I am your 
own — your child — your Mary I" 

" My own — my own — my own," sighed the half dis- 
tracted woman, with a monotonous wail, as of a bereaved 
dove over lier rifled nest: — "My own — my own— my 
own ! — until another day is past ; but, Mary, you will ne- 
ver curse your mother I" 

"Curse my mother!" repeated the horrified girl;— 
" Curse my mother !" She looked at her parent with a 
&ce so full of anguish, that it recalled Mrs; Lorton to her- 
self. 

" Forgive me, Mary — only forgive me — I shall soon be 
better ; nay, ask me no questions, for I will answer none 
— I cannot. If," she added, with a quick transition rf 
voice and manner, "if you set a price upon your gold, you 
can take it back." 

•♦I set no price upon it, mother,** replied poor Mary, in 
a heart-broken tone ; " take it, and I will bring you the re- 
maining twenty.'* 

She went out of the room with a heavy heart, leavmg 
the jewel-case her uncle had given her upon her mother's 
dressing-table. I have said she left the room with a heavy 
heart ; I should have added, perhaps, not for the sake of 
the gold, but because of the mystery and harshness of 
her mother's manner. When she returned, Mrs. Lorton 
was sitting on her cushioned dressing-chair, by the table, 
her cheek resting on her hand, the casket open before her 
on the table. Mary laid down -the gold' beside the purse 
— her mother's eyes were still fixed upon the glittering 
gems. 

"Three hundred and twenty pounds,** she said at last, 
slowly and emphatically. •* Three hundred and twenty — 
and I must have five hundred before the sun sets." 

" Can you not ask my father for the remainder,** said 
the maiden; "every farthing of my own allowance is 
gone. I have paid for every thing ; for Uncle Horace '* 

** Peace !** exclaimed her mother, sternly ; " his £iroe 
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presses on me like the nightmare : and as to your father, 
he is altogether ill, either from indigestion or temper." 

•* Mother, dearest mother," in her turn interrupted Mary, 
** you used not to speak of my kind father thus." 

Mrs. Lorton made no reply, but counted on her fingers 
vaguely, though not as an arithmetician, but as a dreamer. 
She turned tlje gorget over and over : ** Mary," she said, 
after a considerable pause, ** has Harry seen this bauble 
yet 1" 

** Not yet, mamma ; I intend to surprise htm." 
♦* Have any seen it but your uncle 1" 
" No, mamma." 

'*Mary, you must say — think — invent some excuse 
about this to him for a week — ten days — and lend it me 
for that period." 

Mary paused. She had anticipated so much pleasure 
from showing the splendid present to her lover : — ^it was a 
trial ; short as was the pause, Mrs. Lorton's eye fired— 
Mary saw it, and did not suffer her to speak. 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! it will be safer with you than with 
roe, as 1 am going travelling, you know.^ 

•* Yes,*" repRed tier mother, " it will be safe, doubtless^ 
it will be pledged — pawned — the fashionable way of 
raising money. Do not start and stare so, Mary; you 
may think me cruel — you would not, if you knew but all. 
You need not glance, my child, towards all those gems 
that glitter in the sun. You think I ought first to use 
them, as they are mine own, to raise what money I re- 
quire*" 

^'Ood knows !" Interrupted Mary, "I did not think about 
It. I am so bewildered, I know not what to think.** 

** You might have thought so, and that without a crime ; 
but one secret I can tell you : — my emeralds — ^my bril- 
liants — all my chains — ^they are not worth twenty pounds, 
Mary I— no, nor ten: — ^you know too what they cost. 
Mary, your mother and her jewels are alike foroebjim .*" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of Hearcn, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise pf health. Ih proof of this, 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his life away. 
Soon swallowM in disease's sad abyss. 

Thomson. 

Poor Mary thought she could have borne anything, past 
or to come, better than the loss of her uncle's gift. She 
felt it was lost, though she endeavoured to persuade her- 
self it was but lent Her mother had forbade her to tell 
the truth to her uncle ; and, until the hour of dinner, she 
spent the remainder of the day in the solitude of her own 
room from which even Magdalene was excluded. She 
felt inexpressibly mortified at the idea that, with all her 
money, she could not draw a single guinea at that partic- 
ular time, without subjecting herself to her uncle's scruti- 
ny. And a thousand agonizing conjectures flitted through 
her brain as to the cause of her mother's pecuniary dis- 
tress. She established the idea, at last, that she must gam* 
ble, — and this opinion, bad as it was, was a positive relief 
to her mind. That day her father had decided on giving 
the concluding dinner of the season ; and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of distinguished taste — taste, such as Kitchener and 
Ude appreciated — only were invited, with the exception of 
Uncle Horace, who made several most injudicious obser- 
vations during the repast. First of all, he said, a plaice 
was as good as a turbot ; adding that he hardly expected 
to be forgiven for such an opinion, knowing as he did that 
people are more angry at having their tastes called in ques- 
tion than their virtues. Then speaking to Lord Norley, 
he observed, that all sorts of modern patriotism were al> 
sorbed by self-interest, as the ocean swallows up the rivers 
of the earth. Major Blaney, who showed his good sense 
by accepting, considering all things, rather an injudicious 
invitation, debated for some time in his own mind whether 
,e ought or ought not to call Uncle Horace out, as a fkn^ 
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ishment for one or two sarcasms leveUed against his coun- 
try. And despite his veneration for his friend, and his 
predisposition to intoxicating happiness, Harry Mortimer 
couid have knocked him down most heartily for his half 
mirthful, half malicious, encomiums on the advantages of 
celibacy, and the disadvantages of n)arried life ! 

The ladies had not retired many minutes, Mrs. Lorton 
looking so wretched and bewildered that poor Mary ^t 
assured she should be obliged to asi^gn a reason for it to 
Harry, when a considerate bustle in the dining-room at- 
tracted their attention, — servants were hurrying back- 
wards and forwards, — and full soon the truth was known. 

Mr. Brown Lorton had fallen forward on his own table 
in a state of suffocation ; *and within an hour the great din- 
ner-giver of the past season was himself a feast for 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Under protest 



His notes remain, — the wise ^an guess the rest. 

Death, with a sweep of ebon wing, had annihilated ons 
who valued "the good things of this life" — as they are 
falsely called — rfar more than those which are for eternity, 
or are even among the redeeming portions of earthly ex- 
istence. Mr. Brown Lorton had been born a citizen, re- 
alized a splendid fortune by upright traffic, panted for a 
species of distinction which he never could attain^ and died 
in the struggle,-^he fretted himself out of life. Worried 
by the annoyances which always attend a false position in 
society, — Instead of enjoying what was within his reach« 
he aimed at what was totally beyond it — he knew that his 
greatest success wsis sneered at, and that he was an ob- 
ject of contempt even at his own table ! His mornings 
were spent latterly In looking over accounts* wbich had 
been too long neglected, and his evenings in eatipg dinr 
ners — for the sake of eating. His appetite, according to 
Uncle Horace, had frequently "exceeded the statute of 
limitation ;" and at last it became bankrupt — an occur- 
rence which, if it had chanced somewhat earlier, might 
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have saved his monied interests from the same destiny! 
Oh, how miserable it is to look back upon the woiid, and 
note those whom a love of display has ruined ! — ^How per- 
fectly has this passion destroyed the beautiful hcurmony of 
society ! — ^False appearances, false excitements, false repu- 
tations, lead one to the sad conclusion, that all we see, and 
all we meet, are either merry maskers, or splendid forgers. 
The poetry of life sinks into its shroud before our eyes; 
and the dark realities which press upon our notice, cover 
it, as with a pall ! 

Brown Lorton*s affairs were so confused, that it re- 
quired all the acuteness of Uncle Horace to unravel and 
arrange them. When he had done so, he found that the 
brother, who but a few years before had withdrawn from 
business with a noble fortune, had died one or two thou- 
sand pounds " worse than nothing," and that it would be 
necessary to sell the estate, (which, as we have observed, 
joined that of Lord Norley, and upon which, it will be re- 
membered, his Lordship set so much value because of its 
" advantages,") to fulfil the engagements into which he 
had entered previous to his death. Mary's wedding was 
of course postponed. And, indeed, notwithstanding the 
reputation of Uncle's Horace's wealth, poor Brown Lorton 
had hardly been laid in his grave, when many a shrewd 
mamma smiled most graciously upon Harry Mortimer, in 
the hope that " circumstances" might altogether put off 
the match which had been considered certain. Horace 
Brown's strong and manly feelings had been greatly 
shocked by the suddenness of his brother's exit from mor- 
tal life. When those who have come into the world some- 
time after our own entrance into it, depart before us, the 
reality of death strikes, in all its terrors, upon our minds. 
His younger brother was dead! At first this feeling solely 
and painfully occupied the worthy trader ; and when its 
bitterness had in a degree subsided, he felt, if truth must 
be told, most grievously the want of some one to grum- 
ble at. 

Although the state of his brother's affairs gave him abun« 
dant cause of complaint, he was too generously minded to 
censure one, "whose Rps were closed to reply!" Mrs. 
Brown Lorton, at such a time, he could not disagree with; 
besides, she was likely to be dependent on his bounty; 
and that being the case, despite his dislike, he would hava 
sacrificed his life sooner than have permitted her to feel 
the loneliness and embarrassment of her situation. Mary, 
of course, was at all times exempt from his ill-humour — 
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so that now the only sufferer was Peter Pike, who, to do 
him justice, deserved Mrs. C)aggitt*s professional conipli^ 
ment : " I think," she said, ** Peter Pike is like a tough 
steak, — the better for beating." 

It is impossible to im$igine a more perplexing situation 
than that in which Uncle Horace was placed on the death 
of his brother : had Mr. Lorton remained in business, and 
even died insolvent, he could have settled the accounts in 
a few hours ; but the nature as well as the multiplicity of 
his engagements plagued him exceedingly. He decided, 
at last, that all the servants, except Magdalene (whom, in- 
deed, Mary had ceased to consider as one,) should be dis- 
charged ; that Mary and her mother should retire from - 
the world altogether until after Mary's marriage, — pro- 
posing, at the same time, that they should return to the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool ; but Harry (whom Uncle Ho- 
race somewhat spitefully declared had already a taint of 
the aristocracy,) knowing how disagreeable such a retreat 
would be both to Mi's. Lorton and his stately uncle, urged 
that mother and daughter should take possession of a 
Lodge which was to let in the neighbourhood of Ryde, 
near a marine villa where Lord and Lady Norley always 
spent a portion of the summer and autumnal months. Of 
course Uncle Horace would cede this, or any other point, 
to his beloved niece ; and whatever her lover wished, she 
wished. Sorrow had already softened, if not subdued, the 
lightness of her spirits, and the wavering state of her mo- 
ther's mind kept her in a perpetual fever of nervous ex- 
citement. 

All these matters being settled at last, next came the 
question, whether the estate which Lord Norley had so 
highly valued in prospect as his nephew's inheritance^ 
should, or should not, be sold to pay the residue of Brown 
Lorton's debts. " Sell it, dear uncle, by all means, and 
quickly !" exclaimed Mary, who had been sitting with her 
uncle all the morning : for, strange to say, the only anx- 
iety her mother had shown was to leave London, — she 
seemed indifferent to all pecuniary arrangements, and 
heaped upon Miss Maxwell (to whom Horace Brown gave 
a brief and sharp dismissal, the precise nature of which 
Mary was unacquainted with) presents, — not of jewels, for 
they had disappeared, — but of plate, clothes, and bijouterie, 
which Mary could not avoid perceiving she took as if re- 
ceiving a right, not accepting a favour. " Sell it, dear un- 
cle, by all means !" repeated Mary ; " I would rather you 
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did, for I could not know the quiet of an hour's repose if 
a single debt of my father's remained unpaid." 

"Good girl, dear girl, excellent girl!" said Horace 
Brown. " That's a genuine English feeling, the sort of 
feeling I esteem. T^ie money, Mary — ^the absolute pur- 
chase money of the estate — is but dust in the balance. I 
do not care a straw about it — if your poor father owed ten 
times the sum I should not care, I c6uld not feel it — ^it 
should all be paid, twenty shillings in the pound, just and 
honest ! But, Mary, it wa^ the worst investment I ever 
knew ! — for a man of business, absolutely disgraceful ! — 
could never pay one and a half per cent Thiak of that, 
Mary ! — think of thatl" And Unde Horace took a large 
pinch of snuflf — a thing he seldom did, exeept when great* 
^y excited. 

Mary had hardly left the library, where her uncle re- 
mained looking over leases, and bills, and bonds, and rates, 
^ taxes, mortgages, and all the perplexing mysteries in vent- 
ed by the law for the benefit of lawyers, when Lord Nor- 
ley was announced. After the utterance of many polite 
sentences, he inquired if Mr. Brown really intended dis- 
posing of the estate which jomed his own, and which " poor 
^Ir. Lorton" had been so anxious to secure to his family. 
Uncle Horace replied, that he had ft in contemplation ; 
adding, he considered it a bad investment 

Lord Norley?s expressive lip curled contemptuously, 
while he inquired " if Mr. Brown was at all aware that, in 
the proposed union between Miss Lorton and his nephew, 
thq,t estate had been taken into consideration and valued 
at twenty times its real value; simply from its situation 
— its influence — ^in short, its political inflaencel" 

Horace Brown was always awake to monied Interest, 
'but not at all alive to political necessity. And Lord Nor- 
ley wound, and wound, and quoted, and illustrated, and 
talked, — what would have bewildered any man but Uncle 
Horace, — who kept his mind steadily fixed upon the " bad 
Investment;" and remained unmoved. At last Lord Nor- 
ley liinted that, as his nephew was not actually married, 
circumstances might arise to prevent the union. His Lord« 
«hip subsequently explained, that he never intended to al- 
lude to the possibility of such an occurrence, that his re- 
gard for Miss Lorton, lids nephew's affections, and a host 
of additional circumstances — private feelings, public duty, 
and various other causes-^could not produce such an et" 
fisct But Uncle Horace fired at the dishonourable insinu- 
Hon. 
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** IC*'li6 exclaimed, ** the purchase of Jtcn such estates 
were n^x^ssary to the security of my' nleee's happiness, 
she should have them ; but with all my partiality for Har- 
ry Mortimer, your Lordship must permit me to say that, 
as I am now the guardian of Mary Lorton's lionour and 
fortune, I would not — in one word, / would nbt^ my Lord, 
suffer her to he forced into the noblest family in England!" 
Luckily, even as he pronounced the word England, Lady 
Ellen Revis entered while Uncle Horace was in " his flur- 
ry," and just as her father had nearly forgotten his digni- 
ty. Good angel that she was, she immediately understood 
the matter, and commenced her pacific mrangements. 
She succeeded in convincing Horace Brown, that though 
the money laid out by his brother on the purchase of that 
estate was more, considerably more, than its worth, yet 
its position gave it a fictitious value, which it was in the 
power of political influence to transform into more than 
gold ; that it would be greatly to Harry's advantage it 
should be retained; that (she could speak confidently) 
.Lady Norley loved Mary too well ever to think of any one 
else as her niece ; that her father esteemed her beyond all 
pruje ; and that in every way her friend had more than re- 
alized each expectation they had formed, for that th^ for* 
tune "her good uncle" still promised far exceeded that 
which rumour had given her ! All this was most judi- 
ciously mingled with compliments to the one and the other, 
so admirably turned and toned, that both parties thought 
them really truths. 

Then, she called Mary Lorton down, before Uncle Ho* 
race was able to prevent her; knowing well that two good 
effects would result from her appearance : first of all, Uncle 
Horace would be at once softened by her presence ; and 
secondly, the subject of their conversation could not be re- 
newed before her. 

It was the first time that Lord Norley had seen Mary 
since her father's death ; and there was something incon- 
ceivably lovely in the contrast between that fair throat 
and &ce and the deep mourning which clouded without 
obscuring its beauty. Really persons of dark or sallow 
complexions should be prohibited by act of Parliament 
from wearing sables, — they look like the reanimated bo- 
dies of those for whom they mourn, — their shadow lies 
heavy on the earth, — they personify despair deprived for 
ever of hope ! But the countenances of the young and 
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Mr, when dressed in black, depict hope rising from the 
grave! 

Mary advanced to his Lordship with a trembling step, 
while her eyes filled with tears ; she toolc the hand he ex- 
tended, not without emotion, towards her, and pressed it 
to her lips ; he kissed her brow as the tears gushed down 
her cheeks, and whispered, •* My dear Miss Lorton — ^my 
dear child." Lady Ellen looked triumphantly towards 
Uncle Horace, as well as to say, " There, one look from 
your Mary is all-sufficient" And Uncle Horace returned 
the glance with a smile of doul)le meaning, — for it was 
proud in a double sense. <' I know what the persuasion 
of her beauty must effect, but I ftm now its guardian." 
Horace Brown*s own pride was struggling with his strong 
aflfection for Harry Mortimer ; nor was he insensible to the 
feet, that he had a power within his grasp which with one 
word would make a man, constituted as Lord Norley was, 
bow down before him — the power of wealth. The two 
uncles, however — thanks to Lady Ellen — separated with- 
out any farther misunderstanding that day ; that they dis- 
liked «ach other was almost a matter of course. 

The estate was retained,— ^the mansion put under re- 
p>air, to fit it, at the expiration of a certain number of 
months, for the reception of the bride and bridegroom,— 
the establishment in Park Lane dismissed, to the infinite 
gratification of Peter Pike's master, and of Peter himself, 
who had learnt to eschew Mrs. Ctaggitt as the spirit of 
evil, and to avoid even the pretty maid whose brother 
once acted as his guide ; having discovered in her what 
he termed an ** immoral propensity," but which in feet 
was nothing more than a genius for flirting — which the 
mistress frequently terms " immorality'* or " levity" in her 
servant, though she practices it herself, and would be 
most enraged if her propriety was questioned in so doing. 

These arraiigements were completed, and every lawful 
debt of Brown Lorton's discharged, before the sickle had 
finished its allotted task in the few com fields which di- 
vided Lord Norley's villa in the Isle of Wight from the 
cottage ornee, where it was finally agreed upon Mary and 
her mother should pass the time that must intervene before 
Mary could become the wife of Harry Mortimer. 

Despite her sables, aiid the extraordinary state of her 
mother's mind, Mary's heart bounded at the idea of the 
fineedom of green fields, and the kixury of retirement 
Xiddy Norley and Lady Ellen intended comxig tp IfQtlef 
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Lodge in October ; Harry was already there. Uncle Ho- 
race had promised not only to install them in their new 
dwelling, but to return and spend the Christmas with thenf, 
on condition — and a strange condition it was — that Peter 
Pike was to be installed as major-domo of Mrs. Lorton's 
establishment, — an arrangetnent which a few months pre- 
viously she would have negatived at once, but to which 
she now submitted quietly, as well as to all other wishes, 
whether expressed by Uncle Horace or by Mary. 

Indeed, with" so much delicacy did Horace Brown ma- 
nage the afiairs of his deceased brother, that even Mary 
had no idea of the'extent of his bounty. It is most difficult 
for people who have been rich to imagine themselves poor ; 
there is nothing like it in the world, except the bitterness 
which the young experience at finding themselves friend- 
less, — for the heart that in the warmth of its affection 
would benefit the whole world, to find . itself deserted by 
the object of its sympathy, is indeed miserable ! 

" You will touch your hat, Job," said Mrs.' Claggitt, as 
she watched the approach of the carriage that was to con- 
vey " her late family" to Southampton. 

She had been strolling with Job in the park, in the hope 
that, perhaps, she might induce a declaration leading to an 
arrangement on a principle of mutual advantage, tending 
to the establishment of a ^*n-palace or eating-house, con- 
ducted by Mr, and Mrs, Harris. But, alas ! no such de- 
claration came: and having thrown down her eyes for 
three minutes without effect, she ventured to throw them 
up again, and caught sight of Peter Pike on the coach- 
box of a travelling chariot* 

•* I will touch my hat, if it pleases you ; but with the ex- 
ception of Miss Lorton, -there is not one of the set worth 
remembering," replied Job — a reply Mrs. Claggitt did not 
Kke. She was on the point of inquiring if he meant to 
include her in **the set," and then she thought she might 
elicit an answer, in Job*s present humour* destructive to 
her hopes, — that would be imprudent. 

So she said, ** they were your fii*st firiends, Mister Har- 
ris." 

** They found me useful, and engaged me," replied the 
man of plate-powder ; ** f, finding them useless, would 
have discharged myself." 

•* If they had not discharged you," chimed in Mrs. Clag- 
gitt; adding, with f imprudent spitefulness, (how seldom 
are prudence and spitefukiess twin-born) *' it*s bad to throw 
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away dirty water till you can get clean ! — you have not 
yet got another place, Job." 

" I am, I own, particular," replied the puppy, twirling his 
cane as he spoke ; " I do not like to throw myself away ; 
and after the gloom and fatigue of a funeral, why — it's my 
principle — one wants repose !" 

" Ay, Mister Job, so one does ; and then one has calls to 
make upon friends of one's own, which one cawnt exactly 
make when one's in place, you know ; not but what I 
have enough to have a place of my own, only a lone wo- 
man, Mr. Job, — a lone woman is — a lone woman, you 
know I and apt to be imposed on, and misrepresented, and 
sneered at, and her innocent little ways turned into harm. 
Now, I dares to say, there's many would make mischief 
like about you and I — old fellow-servants enjoying the 
ruralities of Kensington Gardens, where you gets in like a 
gentleman when out of livery." 

"Ay!" exclaimed Job, bitterly; "I remember; that 
beastly board about dogs and servants in livery : and Lord 
John's walet tried to get me over to their side, by telling 
me, that when the reform bill psissed, that board would be 
down the first thing, but there's the board still ! — them's 
the things as needs reform ! I've said so twenty times — 
if theyre such friends of the people, let them show it; that's 
my ambition! — only it's wonderful how they take the 
grandeur, quite natural, as soon as they get it !" 

"Now, Job, here's the carriage — bow. Job, bow. You 
know Miss Lorton will be lady Norley one of these days — 
there's her bonnet at the window; but, as I hve!" she 
added, in a voice of great dissatisfaction, " it is not Miss 
Lorton, but that jade Magdalene — she travelling inside* 
truly — she ! — ^marry, come up ! — well, if ever ! — a chariot, 
and a slip of a lady's maid put insid6 — well, if ever ! — 
no, it's past belief— Job, if you bow, you may go to the De- 
vil for me." And Mrs. Claggitt turned her back as the 
carriage passed ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 



*Tismiching mallccho; it seems mischief. 
Belike, this show imports the argument of the play. 

Hamlet. 

On the long, unarchitectural-looking pier of Ryde, apart 
from the crowd that was hastening to the steam-boat about 
to sail for the main-land, were two figures ; and, however 
different their rank in life, there was evidently a more than 
commonly friendly understanding between them. One 
carried a small valise on his shoulder, and a carpet bag in 
his hand ; the other was unencumbered, save by a green silk 
umbrella, carefully folded and drawn into its case. Though 
the day was warm and sunny, and the month August, the 
gentletnan was clad to the very ears in a drab great coat, 
above the collar of which rose the folds of a green silk 
handkerchief; his carriage was free and independent, and 
he occasionally waved his hand to a young lady and gen- 
tleman, who returned his courtesy, from one of the heights 
which overlook the most beautiful scenery amid the world 
, of waters. As he approached near the spot of embarka- 
tion he stopped, and pulled the folds of the kerchief 
from his lips, so that his voice could be heard by his atp 
tendant 

** Peter." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Peter, I need jiot tell you to be very attentive to my 
niece — to transfer to her all the duty, which, to do you 
justice, you pay me." 

" Ah, sir, that I cannot do, if I may say so ! for the sort 
of duty — the feeling of duty — is totally different, which 
one feeig for a lady and a gentleman. Now, you see, sir, 
it is this: I should feel myself bound to protect Miss Mary ; 
and you, being my master, are hound to protect we." 

" Protect yoM," said Uncle Horace. ** Gad so ! you are 
a pretty fellow to protect, truly." 

^ The race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong," replied P^er, shaking his head, with an aspect of 
meekness and devotion which did not at all accord with 

Vol. L— 14 
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hfs tisual aspect and manner. Uncle Horace eyed him 
from head to foot, as he rested the valise on a bench in the 
recess. 

** I see, Peter, you are getting on another taek, with Cu- 
pid again as your pilot. God help a;id defend me frcHU d 
man who is always falling in love ! That's something the 
jade Kate of Cari^roolc, or another of the Methodist girls 
put into your head. Ah, Peter^ Peter ! your religion just 
'now is a pretty face and a pair of black eyes, instead of 
touching your heart by the soundness of its doctrine. In* 
stead of attending to the directions I have given you, 
you wi!I keep dancing from prayer-meeting to prayer^meet^ 
ing, and " , , 

**! really ask your honour's parddH,'' said Peter, respect- 
fully ; ** but I do not call to mind any time, when my in- 
firmity, as you call it, ever made me neglectful of my duty ; 
and in regard of the texts of Scripture " 

** Enough, enough. You are a harmless fool; but a 
fool" (Peter touched his hat) — "I know you mean well; 
and I can only say once more, look carefully to the wishes 
of your young mistress ; and, Peter, if there is anythiag^ 
you observe she requires — anything above what is placed 
in the banker's hands, why you know, Peter, where to 
write— a humour or a fancy — no matter what ; and, Pe- 
ter, no letting out I— not a word or a hint, nothing of the 
sort ;- — I'd rather my right hand was cut off, than a thread 
of her feelings injured." 

There were many more last words between master and 
man ; some of them rough, some smooth ; that is, rough 
on the one part, smooth on the other. Horace Brown 
pulled up the kerchief so as to shut out the breeze, which 
he imagined blew more freshly than a true-born English* 
man ought to inhale from the French coast ; and Peter 
Pike stood bare-headed on the pier, as the vessel left her 
moorings : — then, when his master folded his arms on the* 
railmg, so as to catch the last glimpse of his niece and her 
)over, Peter resumed his covering, and remained watching 
the motion of the wheels which imi^elled the steam-ship on 
its way. The sight of the broad sea is ever exciting — ^it 
brings with it a world of thoughts and feelings. If the 
sensation be a new one, it is, indeed, overpowering. 

I remember once travelling with a young gentlemaa 
from Paris to Boulogne, who had no motive for his jour- 
ney except a desire to see the ocean. His curiosity on 
^ subject was quite insatiable — all bis questions were ift 
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some way or other connected with the sea ; he was evi- 
dently a gentleman, and one of good education, and yet 
his mania was irresistible. One would have imagined him 
bewitched at his birth by a sea nymph— if a sea nymph 
could have had access to his cradle in la belle viUe de Pa- 
ri#. How eager were his questions about sea-fish — and 
«ea-bdrd8 — and sea-weeds — and corals — and reefs — and 
rocks — and rigging — and anchors. He had evidently not 
associated much with the English, for he expected that 
•Ten English ladies were well informed upon nautical ma|^ 
ters. - He had read, I believe, every book that had ever 
lieen written upon sea subjects -> his eyes kindled, and his 
cheek Pushed, when we talked of pirates or buccaneers; 
and more than once 1 asked him why he had not been a 
sailor. As we drew near the^end of our wearisome jour- 
ney, I certainly never saw any man so excited. He was 
constantly pointing to each blue streak that appeared on 
the horizon, and inquiring if " that was the sea." Night 
closed in, and his disappointment was absolutely painful : 
— the moon rose, and his spirits revived. ** He should see 
the sea by moonlight : — he had beard it was beautiful by 
moonlight — he had treasured up his money that he might 
visit the sea — and the sea at Boulogne he had heard was 
more picturesque than anywhere else. He hoped the next 
mocking would be fine, that he might behold the sunbeams 
dancing on the waters : — and he hqped that .there might 
be a storm at noon, for then he should see waves. Alas ! 
be was compelled to leave Boulogne next evening on his 
return to Paris — he had with difficulty obtair^d leave of 
absence from his office even for that Ume !** The next 
morning, as we were stepping on board the steamer, there 
tWas our traveller on the pier, with folded arms, contem- 
plating the RHghty object of Ws curiosity — our bows, and 
smiles, and adieus remained unanswered : — he had eyes 
and ears only for the sea ! 

Peter may be excused for loitering on the long woody 
pier of Ryde. If this pier were what is generally called 
handsome, it would lose its interest and beauty : — I love 
its rough timbers — its rugged yet bright appearance — la 
such beautiful keeping with the scenery of the mostlovel|r 
island in the world. Peter thought he might wa,it till the 
steam- vessel was out of sight ; and as his eye wandered 
from the decreasing chimney to the cliffs, it rested on one 
of the small coast-boats, the sail of which was gallantly 
filled by the land t>re^e, as it steered along the shore ; bser 
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sides the steersman there were two gentli^men In the little 
crafl, and upon one of them Petir's gaze was earnestly 
fixed. He could not withdraw lrf« eyes — the person who 
arrested his attention chatted occasionally with his com-* 
panion, but was more constantly occupied in smoking his 
cigar, as he leaned carelessly back in the boat Peter Pike 
twisted and writhed so as to obtain a sight of his counte- 
nance in every variety of position : first in profile, then in 
^1-face ; then he bobbed up — then down — then muttered 
■■•then, forgetting the pretty Methodist, cursed the ill-for- 
tune which had taken his master from the island, at the 
very time when, according to Peter's opinion, he ought to 
remain on it. Suddenly turning round, he encountered 
the broad stare of a jolly tar, who had evidently been much 
amused at his movements. 

"Could you overtake herl" inquired Peter, eagerly. 

" Bless ye, to be sure I could. What is there to over- 
take 1" replied the sailor, turning his quid, and hitching up 
his trowsers at the same time. 

" Then here's half-a-crown for you — down on the nail 
— prompt payment !*' exclaimed Pike ; " so lose no time." 

** Lose no time," repeated the tar, as turning over the 
silver he put it into his waistcoat pocket. « No, I take it, 
a lugger like yourself 'ill be more likely to lose time than 
Jack Nimble : — ^so crowd sail, old boy." 

Peter followed, and though he considered himself a good 
walker, the sailor rolled along at a pace which the serving- 
man found it difficult to keep up with ; at last, having tum- 
bled first over the seats, and then over the oars, regardless 
of the nods and winks of the merry tars, he seated him- 
self, so that his eyes rested on the steam-boat, which was 
disappearing far more rapidly than he desired. After row- 
ing for about five minutes, Peter turned to Jack Nimble, 
and said — 

" My friend, I don't think, somehow, you are going the 
right road :— she's farther off than ever." 

" Who's farther off than ever 1" interrogated Jack, look- 
ing rather stormy at the poor land crab. 

"Who? why the steamer, to be sure," replied Peter. 
** You told me you could overtake her !" 

" I'm bio wed if I told you any sitch nonsense, master," 
said the sea-god, resting on his oar. 

" Why you did !" vociferated Peter. 

" I did not. I say, avast, man ! D'ye think Jack Nim- 
ble a fool ] I told you I could cJyertake that craft thaf a 
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elbowing round the point there, and so I can :" and again 
he feathered his oar in the salt-sea spray. 

** I want to have notlilng to do with craft," replied poor 
Peter. " So if you can't overtake the steam-ship, I'd thank 
you to put me on shore again." 

" Vm sure you're old enough to know your own mind !** 
•exclaimed Jack, surlily ; " after cuttkig as many cc^pers as 
Harlequin in a play, with your peepers stuck on that sail- 
boat, you asked me if I could overtake her, and I said yes ; 
And then you offered me the shiner." ^ 

•" Which I'll thank you for," said Peter, gravely. " I'm 
not going to hand you over two shUlings and sixpence, 
without value received." 

Jack again turned the quid, and said — '* Oh, yes, my 
hearty, you shall have its value, in a glass of Neptime's 
grog." 

Peter did 4iot comprehend the sailor — how could he ? 
but he was very glad to step on the pier ; and then asked 
Jack for the ^ value." The sailor handed him a tin can of 
salt water, anad the shouts of the assembled Jacks ; and 
Peter, thougli pugnacious enough, was glsid to skulk off 
with the loss of Im laalf crown, and the knowledge that his 
master was gone whan he thought his presence was most 
necessary. When he reached the entrance of the pier, the 
boat which had caused him such astonishment and anxiety 
was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



-She lovos to walk 



In tho briglit visions of empyreal light, 

By the green pastures, and the fragrant rooafli. 

Where tho per potual flowers of Eden blow. 

Lamb. 

Ip Mary Lorton wepe requested to point out the period 
of her existence during which she experienced the great- 
est tranquillity, if not the greatest hcgopiness, I think she 
would say the few first weeks of her sojourn in the Isle 
of Wight. Her enjoyments were pure as her -own soul ! 

14* 
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— In tbe society of Lady Norley and Lady EHen Revis, she 
possessed advantages wliich none better than herself knew 
how to estimate : — retirement is the true test ofgood breed- 
ing: "Company manners" never yet held out three rainy 
days in a country house ; but the natural dignity, blended 
with the sweetness, of a true-bom lady, and the sadness, 
perhaps, of a woman whose domestic happiness had never 
been a matter of the slightest moment to a man she had 
l|nderly loved, rendered Lady Norley an object of devo- 
tional attraction to Mary^'s enthusiastic disposition. Lady 
Norley was always the same — she had learnt to subdue 
herself-— she said that the task had not been an easy one ; 
perhaps not, for her spirit was proud — her acquirements 
various ; and she' had discovered, at a very early period 
of her wedded life, a necessity for exerting them, to save 
her from ennui or dissipation. The death of her sons had 
nearly broken her heart : — she had hung over their beds 
of suHering while their father was immersed in every de- 
scription of pleasure, which he called business: — she had 
smoothed their pillows and closed. their eyes ; and, but for 
Lady Ellen, she would have prayed " to have been with 
them at peace." 

Nearly two years had elapsed since the youngest died ; 
and Lady Norley had become so far resigned, that it would 
be diflBcult to say whether age or soitow had shed its 
snows over her raven hair. Lady Ellen Revis is, by this 
time, known to us all : — her talents were ever willingly 
exercised for the amusement of her private friends ; and a 
Mr, and Miss Leslie, brother and sister, bad accepted Lord 
and Lady Norley's invitation to spend the autumn at the 
Lodge : — they were precisely the sort of people that enjoy 
the country themselves, and make it delightful to others. 
Miss Leslie was of a certain age, her brother a few years 
younger. Harry Mortimer nominally belonged to the party 
at Norley Lodge ; — but the hours that Mary Lorton did 
not pass there, he passed at the cottage, where Maiy's sor- 
row remained enshrined ; for happy as she was, she had 
cause of anxiety — one cause of grief— that at times weighed 
down her very heart. 

Mrs. Lorton, from the momeiit she took the gold anc 
jewels from her daughter, had not shaken off the apatlij 
she evinced after her object had been accomplished, anc 
its consequent excitement exhausted. Mary had no op 
portunity of judging how long this frame of mind would 
mitioue— for her father's deatii occurred on the fdJowing 
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day — since that event Mrs. Lorton would read or work, 
and reply when asked a question, but more generally re- 
main as if unconscious she had been spoken to. Some- 
times she would rally, bat Tiever so as to enable her daugh- 
ter to revert to the mysterious circumstance which at 
times occupied much of her thoughts. Well may I say 
*«at times;** and those "times" became less and less fre- 
quent, as days and weeks passed on. There U in the 
young an ardent and happy buoyancy of spirit which casts 
off sorrow without an effort — thawing the Ice, that as we 
advance in years chokes up the springs which at first flow 
on in the |)erpetual sunshine of a mind at ease. Mary felt 
happy when ministering to her mother — gathering for her 
fresh flowers— singing to her new songs— placing, with a 
wisdom beyond her years, such books upon her table as 
lead the mind to. the blessed and revivifying effects of re- ' 
llgious hope and holy faith, or others of lighter literature, 
calculated to amuse, without a\vakening the passions, or 
arousing the sympathies of our nature. She would not 
Buffer her to see a dying bird, or a faded leaf, or to hear a 
melancholy melody. She did not torment her with ques- 
tions as to wh}/ she was sorrowful ; but she exerted every 
means In her power to prevent her from being so. 

Magdalene was her handmaid in heart and soul — she 
lived absolutely but to fulfil all that Mary desired : — the 
perfect union of those two girls was beautiful to look upon 
— the deep gratitude of the one, the affectionate attention 
of the other— the respect— the homage which Magdalene 
paid to Mary, and the delicacy which Mary evinced in her 
conduct towards Magdalene. •• Some people's manners 
are formed," said Lady Norlcy one day, speaking of her 
intended niece, — " some people'*s manners are formed by 
art, some by nature : art Is a clever teacher, but her pupils 
rarely do her perpetual credit ; nature is a gentle mother, 
and her children love her too well ever to forget her in- 
structions. Mary Lorton has been taugfht of both,— in 
her, art polished the work which nature commenced ; yet 
she was too well Instructed of nature to become artful." 

When Harry repeated to her this compliment, she smiled 
on him even more sweetly than usual, and asked him If 
he thought i^o deserved It. An ordinary lover would 
have sworn " yes !" but he saiJ it In a tone that made her 

happy. 

' It must not be supposed that Harry was Idle in this re- 
tirement. Mary*8 society was to him the tweet dream of 
his boyhood more than realised*, \uYA% 7o>5X\&v^toi^^^ 
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had felt himself almost presumptuous in aspiring to her 
iove; for, let us reason about it as we will, there is Some- 
thing to a high-minded and honourable man degrading 
beyond expression. in a tense of poverty — it meets him at 
•every turn — it upUftf its iqualid and bony finger, pointing 
in bitter mockery to afl that his soul desires, and yet can- 
not obtain — it steals more sharply through the garments 
than the freezing fog of November's evil days — it chills the 
current of his blood — ^it stands Uke a spectre between him 
and his ambition — it untunes the sweetest cadence of his 
voice — it hangs like lead upon his footsteps — it turns his 
milk of kindness to the bitterest gall — it throws a funereal 
pall upon his genius, and tolls the death note when the joy , 
tbells should iiave sounded ! Despite the delicaitely-be- 
stowed favours with which Uncle Horace loaded his young 
friend, still the knowledge that they were bestowed — that 
ihey were»feivours, not rights — stung him to the very quick of 
a proud spirit ; and though the idea never once occurred to 
Maiy in their childish quarvilB, it haunted him. <' She 
knows mei^Door^ she must despise mei" This, added to 
ithe irksomeness of a mercantile Eie, and the knowledge 
that he was neglected by his aristocratic relatives, oflen 
made Harry fractious and capricious in days gone bjr. A 
^roudfoor man Is rarely amiable, — rarely coneidered so, 
at all events, — and Harry had ever been either ready te 
bristle up, or grow quite strange, at the least word or 
look — which Mary had forgotten ere it was said or done. 
Now things were changed — his station was acknowledged ; 
even Peter Pike observed, that " Master Harry was grown 

' caighty civil, and friendly, and sqft, to what he used to be." 
Prosperity is the true sunshine of a generous soul, — in 
which its fruits grow rijp«, not rank. 

For myself, I never could understand what people meant 
by saying, " that love occiqpfied a man's whole aouV^ I 
should think (I speak with all reverence) such a soul most 
tmworthy its alliance with the Deity-^ ^lingle passion 
;may have predominating influence, but the soul is too 
vast to be occu[»ed by but one. Harry Mortimer loved 
Mary Lorton more and more deeply every day— every hour 
iher mind was unfolding .its excellence and its beauties — 
even as a rose unfolds its petals to the sun ; the shower 
had fallen, but to render it more perfect ; sorrow had done 
athe work of time, and added a portion of the wisdom of 
the serpent to the gentleness of the dove ; but love did not 

ll^iccupjr his mhoie soul^— dt waa mingled with all his 
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thoughts, and sometimes his dream of young ambition 
would be destroyed by the vision of his lovely bride ; still 
he laboured hard to inform his mind, as every young man 
ought, on the moral and political state of his country; he 
did more than many would have done, — he endeavoured 
to judge impartially of the great and important changes 
which were every day occurring in its legislature — a legis- 
lature in which, one of these days, he anticipated a seat — 
and he studied the rise and fall of ancient kingdoms, with 
a view to see if an analogy existed in any way between 
the countries of the old world and the blessed land whose 
interests were one with his own. A man, in any, but 
particularly in an elevated station, must be either a 
slave or a fool who takes no interest in the politics of his 
country ; it is a duty he owes his fellow-subjects to see that 
what is good is neither injured nor overthrown — to watch 
the interests, not of his own particular clique, but of his 
fellow-subjects — to guard that one class does not encroach 
upon the privileges of an^er — to render to '* Caesar the 
things that are Caesars," but to render no more. 

There were some amongst our modern patriots who 
made Harry smile—men who wrote, while diamonds glit- 
tered on their fingers, "Of the Distress and Slavery of 
£ngTand ;" who muttered with mellifluous gentleness of 
the ** tyranny of the upper classes," of " appropriation," 
and "sinecures," while their servants trembled before 
them ; and they were publicly known as " having an itch- 
ing palm," and an earnest desire for high places, either at 
home or abroad. 

One, In particular, he knew— who affirmed, and that 
boldly, that " a monarchical government was dangerous to 
a free people," yet he would not suffer those " free people" 
to do or say what they pleased if it opposed his opinion, 
or militated against his interests or enjoyments : he had 
been all his life a neglectful husband and a stern father, 
but his party extolled the purity of his principles — at which 
Harry was astonished until his eyes were opened by the 
discovery, that those who sat in judgment were not quali- 
fied to judge, seeing they were entirely ignorant of what 
" purity of principle" was. Notwithstanding the glare and 
glitter that surrounded him, Harry saw many of the strings 
that worked the puppets; and was much astonished to ob- 
serve what a small quantity of strength sets a mighty ma- 
chine in motion. 

Lady Ellen laughed when he expressed to her thi^ a9» 
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» 
tonishment ; and said, that a closer acquaintance with the 

political scene-shifters would astonish him still more. "It 
ia the &shion/' she said, *' now-a-days to set people by the 
* ears, by shouting * freedom ;' while the tote gypsies, hav- 
ing previously informed them of the high honours they are 
bom to, (for which information, of course, they have also 
l»een previously paid,) pick their pockets in the meUe^ and 
thus secure a double harvest** 

" You are quite a politician, Ellen !*• 

" Not 1 ! — ^if I were a man, I would be : but, as it is," she 
added, ** I see, I think, I laugh ; nothing more.'* 

Mary was often much astonished at the hardihood which 
Lady Ellen displayed in combating her lather's opinions; she 
was the only person of his intimates who ever seemed to 
breathe freely in his company. Many persons are awed 
at first by ^ goodly presence and a noble beariisg, but the 
dread wears off, and they -become at their ease after a 
time. With Lord Norley the case was different ; lie was 
courtley and gracious at firsU|)ut the more you knew of 
him, the more you felt that hffaras a difficult and a dan- 
gerous man. Indeed Mary trembled before him, though 
he was more conciliating and polite to her than he was to 
the generality of young ladies: fortunately for Mary's com- 
fort he seldom honoured his family or the Lodge with his 
•company, though Harry ^received fhequent ietters from him 
on political subjects. 

It was one of those delicious moonlight nights which 
seemed ripened into the fulness of beauty by the influence 
of autumn, when the foliage of the trees grows rich, and 
varied in its richness, and the landscape teems with the 
blessed produce of industry. The sky was so clear, that 
each star shone out in its full brightness, undimmed by 
cloud or vapour ; the moon was in her majesty, holding 
her gallant court, and giving audience to her silver le- 
gions. She seemed, as Lady Ellen, Mr. Lister, and the 
youikg lovers gazed from the sands upon her glory, more 
like a thing of life thsui a mysterious world — it was hard 
to imagine a world of such surpassing purity tainted by in- 
habitants—to Mary she conveyed the idea of the soul of 
some everlasting and benevolent spirit. The ocean, in its 
expanse, shone like a mirror, reflecting back the lustre of 
the heavenly gems to their own sky — the ripple of the wa- 
ters curled as it touched the strand, and rested for an in- 
stant like a wreath of snow, where a dark rock or jagged 
^tone obstructed its way^ and then the white foam melted 
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and disappeared ! — the sea-birds were all at rest, but many 
of the creeks and bays sent forth their fishermen, whose 
netsv as they cast them into the sea, shone in the moon- 
light as though their meshes were of silver thread ? there 
lay the fishing-boats on the wide waters, silent, save that 
now and then the voice of a sailor might be heard shouting 
to his fellow, or a verse of one of old Dibbin's gloriduff 
songs fioat from a distant boat, as if she were animated 
by the spirit of a Sea King ! 

•• How little," satd Laicfy Ellen, .•* do those who dr>ve 
^ol»g the Esplanade at Brighton, visit the East and West 
Cliffy and promenade the Pier, know of the beauty or the 
majesty of the ocean as it flows from the hand of the Al- 
mighty ! The sea at Brighton always makes me think of 
the efforts of man to restrain the unrestrainable — for 
though his object is not attained, he succeeds in disfiguring 
what he cannot overcome." 

Mr. Leslie said this was very true ; and Mary said what 
she thought (she was leanuy on Harry^s arm at the time), 
♦* that if ever there was awaven on earth, it was the Isle 
of Wight," — a common-place observation enough, but not 
perhaps a common feeling. 

'* I hope, Mary," said her lover, ♦* that next year we shall 
again be here; I think we should like it better even than 
Lorton Hall, though it is the persons, not the place, who 
form the Paradise." 

«* Yet," replied Mary, •* Adam and Eve did not think so 
when they quitted the Garden of Eden." 
« No," said Lady Ellen, " i)ecause they had sinned." 
«* If that were really the cause, observed Harry, as he 
held a long-tuft of sea-weed, so as to catch the moonlight, 
M I fear few of us should realise Paradise. Who is there 
that has not sinned." 

^ Speak for your own sex, if you please, cousin,,*' said 
Lady Ellen. 'Mf Adam had met the serpent firsts he 
would have 3rielded more quickly to tcQiptation than Eve; 
besides, he was cowardly about the matter, and threw the 
blame upon his wife, a habit which he bequeathed to his 
heurs male (as papa would say) to all eternity." 

"You are always severe upon us men," said Harry, 
smiUng ; " but I forgive you, if Mary will." 

" I dare say Lady EUen knows best ; for she knows the 
world better than I do," replied Mary. 
•*Mary, you are a renegade," quoth her lover; "you 
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ibrgct that I overheard you expounding to Magdalene the 
other morning, the legitimacy of man's l^uthority.* 

**A bad beginning, I declare; a most foolish commence- 
ment," laughed Lady Ellen. " Women are not called upon 
either <o expound or acknowledge any such thing, because 
men will be sure to exact it Do not shake your head, i. 
child, in this sentimental light You said just now that ) 
1 knew the world better than you ; and so I ought ; I \ 
could not have lived so long ' in its best circles,* as ^ * 
frshionable novels have it, without tasting of its bitterness* 
Oh, how blessed to escape from its prisons, and feel tb^ 
fireedom of such a scene as this !" She looked around an^ 
above her with evident emotion ; and then, after a paus^« 
turning to Mary, added, "And to know and feel, th»* 
though ye are but three, there is one incorruptible hcar""^ 
between the mystic number." 

"And which, may I ask, do you consider, as Majo:^ 
Kaney would say, *so highly gifted ?" inquired Mr. Lister"^ 

" Why, Mr. Lister, you ar^you know, simply'a mano^^ 

iornf 



the world ; consequently, lindTng your heart long ago 
useless incumbrance, you either cast it out, or gave it som^ 
sedative, which has efiectually destroyed its operation^ 
Bo you see, in either case, I hold it — non est inventus^ " 
My good cousin is to be a statesman — a statesman, not 
patriot, you understand — so that the idea of his heart 
ing ever taken into con " 

" My dear Lady Ellen," interrupted Mary, " why will^ 
you suppose any such thing 1 besides, indeed, I do not 
wish my heart to be complimented at the expense of " 

"Harry," added Lady Ellen. "Ah, Mary, when I look 
beyond the present into the vista of coming years, I see 
my cousin inflexible — stern and upright — earnest and 
spirited at his onset — worn out at last by contending feel- 
ings or contending interefsts — opposed — sneered at — lam- 
pooned — either the tool or the victim of party — dragged 
from his domestic circle — holding out, as young men do 
at first, against temptation, but yielding gradually to the 
belief that patriotism is but a remnant of the barbarous 
ages, and that, to keep up his station, he must do as others 
do! — change his opinions — be converted by a sudden 
light, to the belief that whatever tends to promote his own 
individual advantage must be for the good of his country 
—while you, Mary, will at first triumph in his glory ; I see 
you, radiant with hope and exultation, for a woman al- 
ways rejoices in |ier husband^s patriotism — he glories in 
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his country, sht in him — that is the proper state of affairs, 
is it not, gentlemen 1 Ay, ay, Mary— yet man turns, and 
turns, and turns, while woman remains inflexible; and 
when Harry sees the necessity of* state necessity and ex- 
isting circumstances,' your uncorrupted heart will weep 
tears of anguish over his apostacy, though you will love 
him still, for (here is another fact) a man's unworthiness 
does not diminish woman's love." 

" Mary and myself should be obliged for your prophecy, 
Lady Ellen," said Harry, more than half angry. 

" I do not suppose you will, though you ought," she re- 
plied ; " for prophecies are useful, if they teach us to avM 
what would lead to their fulfilment." 

" You did not always prophesy thus," said Mary. 

«* Perhaps not !" laughed Lady Ellen. " The Sibyl has 
her moods." 

The little party strolled along the sands in silence until 
they came under Shanklin. The cottage, in which Mrs. 
Lorton resided, was not far from that pafetoral village, and 
before they ascended the steep path that led to their homes, 
they paused to survey the quiet yet immense beauty which 
surrounded them on every side. 

The window of the fisherman's hut, that nestles so 
closely to the base of the cliff, emitted a long stream of 
light, which rested on the shingle like the trail of some 
spirit fire : at first, from within, came the voices of merry 
children — then all was hushed — the light for a time ob- 
scured, as if some one passed between it and the window 
then it shone again — the father of the family was reading 
the Word of God to his children — his boat was carefully 
stowed above high-water mark — and a couple of trusty 
dogs slept, or rather seemed to sleep, upon the lishing- 
nets. Not a single cloud obscured the least portion of the 
heavens ; all was glad and happy in the smiles of its 
Creator ; the repose of sea and sky was so profound, that 
every word the old man uttered was heard distinctly by 
the high-born and the beautiful who listened to his accents. 

There is something more than commonly holy in cot- 
tage piety: it is so evidently the un poll uteri outpouring 
of a pure spirit, looking to the Almighty for the fulfilling 
of those hopes and aspirations whicli prove the immorta- 
lity of what dwells within us, that it is seldoms neered at 
even by the most profligate. The poor, who till the 
ground for their subsistence, look naturally and directly to 
the heavens, upon the influence of which they consider 

Vol. L— 15 
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depend the results of their efiforts. Thus they becoilMf, 
almost unconsciously, in direct communion with Grod him- 
self—they call upon His rain — they entreat His sunshine — 
their intercourse with nature leads them to supplicate its 
great Originator. Though mayhap they could not quote 
or apply the text^— they know by experience that " God 
giveth the increase." 

" It would be curious to ascertain," said Mary to hei 
lover, " which venerates his Maker most — the tiller of the 
land, or tlie fisher of the seal" 

'* It must depend upon the disposition of the individued, ] 
should think," replied Harry. 

They commenced ascending the cliff, Mary and Morti' 
mer lingering, (as lovers always do) behind ; Lady Ellen 
and Mr. Lister, alternately sparring and philosophising, in 
the advance, — though it must be confessed the lady gene 
rally had the conversation very much to herself. 

" Why is Lady Ellen so severe]" whispered Mary, as 
they had nearly climbed to that pretty cottage which hangs 
like a bird's nest from a bough, half way down the chine 

" She Is often so^" replied her companion. " We, pooi 
men, are forced to endure her philippics against our faults 
whilst she quite forgets that she herself possesses' the faults 
she condemns in no moderate degree." 

" I am sure her heart is right ; she is too bigh-soulec 
ever to yield to temptation from motives of mere interest.' 

*' You only do her justice, Mary ; she has a noble mind 
though a bitter spiiit." 

" Say rather a bitter tongue," replied Mary. " I ofter 
think that Ellen assumes^ that bitterness to conceal som€ 
weakness which we know not of." 

How strange it is that a young girl will often read the 
heart aright ; when men, and worldly men too, are quite 
baffled as to its emotions I Women are quick-sighted sa 
regards each other. 

" Harry," said Mary, after a pause, " I cannot believe 
that all the interest in the world would ever make yoi 
swerve from that which your conscience would determine 

just." 

" Thank you, sweetest, for the assurance,'* replied hei 
lover, as he pressed her hand to his lips. 

"Besides, we shall — you will — have abundance, withou 
seeking office or assistance even from a kmg. And Uncle 
Horace calls that the most enviable existence in the world.' 

** He is right, Mary ; but I would not spend my M 
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idly, dearest — an Englishman ought to guard the honours 
and liberties of his country as scrupulously as his own.'* 

Mary looked into his /ace, and smiled and sighed. 
^You do not doubt me, dear Maryl" 
^ Doubt you '." she repeated, " oh, Harry, no — you and 
doubt are two — far, far apart, as yonder stars that glitter 
in the north and in the south ! 1 do not tease you now 
with doubts, fior," she added, in a sweet, low voice — love's 
natural tone — " with coquetry ; indeed, I was far more of 
a coquette in times long past than I am now — town breed- 
ing destroyed what Uncle Horace said would be coi> 
firmed !" 

" Uncle Horace is not infallible, then !" said Mortimer. 

" I am not sure about that !" replied Mary ; " I was fore- 
armed, as well as fore- warned ", perhaps 1 am not sure 
about that either — but perhaps I smarted — no, Yio, no, I 
meant not that ; but I intended to say, that perhaps I saw 
Imight ha^e suffered from it if I had lost a true-love, and 
married one of those counterfeits who hunt an heiress as 
they would a hare !" 

" My beloved Mary !" exclaimed her knight, " how truly 
am I to be envied ! what I suffered, a thousand times re- 
paid ! the only one I ever loved, to know her thus my own 
--:to find her grow in wJ3dom and in beauty — ^^to Jknow 
that she has that within which will increase in excellence 
with years ! Oh, Mary ! my heart is filled to overflowing 
with the richest happiness. I oflen ask why it is that 
blessings and prosperity thus shower on one who has so 
little claim on fortune for such favours." 

** Say on Providence, not fortune," said Mary. " Pro- 
vidence is ever careful of its creatures; fortune as heedless 
of her favours as she Is stupid in her dlartribution of them." 

" Why, what a moralizer I shall have1 You wilHoolc 
«harply at my words and motives, Mary." 

" Not sharply, Harry. A.sharp ^oman 1— a rose-branch 
without blossom, yet clothed in thorns !" 

Lady Ellen stopped abruptly as they gained the top of 
the chine pathway, and asked Harry if he had heard lately 
from PhiKp Marsden. He told her he had, and that he 
talked of coming to the island to finish Mary's bust. 

Again the lo\ers whispered, and followed their conduc- 
tors to the gates of Norley Lodge. Lady Ellen pressed 
Mary to enter with them ; but no, Mary must go home to 
her mother — she had been away nearly all day — her mo- 
ther mi^^ht think herself neglected^ ipi^ht f^\ burt— slMI 
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must read or sing to her before bed-time — it was but som6 
five yards farther, so she would say good-night. 

" Good-night, fair heart,*' said-Lady Ellen, in p]a3rful al- 
lusion to their conversation on the beach. "Good-night, 
feir heart ; you will not quarrel with your friend for think- 
ing you better than others." 

Mary and Harry Mortimer walked together in that 
k>vely moonlight across the field which divided their two 
dwellings — the rich berries of .the hawthorn trembled in 
the rising breeze, and the trees, laden with the ripe fruits 
of autunm, formed the most fantastic arches above their 
heads. At last (how rapidly, had the moments flown,) his 
hand lifted the latch of the wicket-gate, — and they were 
beneath a long verandah leading to the cottage entrance. 
At that entrance stood Mrs. Lorton in conversation with 
a gentleman— a stranger — at least neither Mary nor Harry 
remembered having ever seen him. 

As they approached, he lifted his hat to Mrs. Lorton; 
but, instead of proceeding down the usuzd path, so as to 
meet Mortimer and Mary, he crossed the lawn in front, 
and vaulted over the fence that encircled the grounds. 

Mrs. Lorton rushed to her own chamber; and Mary 
heard the key turn in the lock from within, just as she 
reached the door. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



So lived, so loved they. Their life lay enshrined 
Within Ihcmselvrts and people. They reck'd not 
How the world sped around them, nor divined: . 
Heaven, and their hoin^ endearments filled their lot. 

M. Howits, 

** ][;r's a fine morning. Miss Magdalene, and you look as 
bright as a steel bodkin in the sunshine,'* said Peter Pike 
to Magdalene Marsden. " I have been to Ryde already, 
and have brought you some flowers." 

** I thank you, Peter ; just what T wanted," replied Mag- 
dalene. ** Very pretty flowers, and very sweet too, con* 
-'*''ering the season of the year." 
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**1 am glad you like them," quoth Peter ; " I should wish 
to give you nothing that was not sweet, at any season." 

Magdalene untwisted the bast that had been twined 
round the flower stems, and could hardly help smiling at 
Peter's compliment — although Peter was such a general 
lover, that h^ was laughed at even by the pretty puritans 
who had won hfim his master's reproof on the morning of 
his departure. 

•* We have a hard duty, Miss Magdalene," again com- 
menced Peter, " seeing that you and I have the responsi- 
bility of the care of Miss Mary until Mr. Horace comes 
back. She was always an angel ; but I'm glad, for one, 
that master did not leave her mother under my care — Ehl 
Miss Magdalene V 

**Mr. Brown,^' replied Mtigdalene, ^*left you, I know, 
Peter, to attend upon Mrs. and Miss Lorton." (She laid 
more stress on the word attend than Peter liked, thou^ 
he did not say so.) ** And I am sure," she added, " he 
might well -count on your fidelity ; — you bring them flow- 
ers, anticipating their least desire!" 

** The flowers were for you, Miss Magdalene," interrupt- 
ed Peter, looking very sentiment^ 

"Thank you, Peter; but there are more here than I re- 
quire for Mrs. Lorton's vase, so you can give these, and 
these, to Susan, or Jane, or Letty." 

" Miss Magdalene," Interrupted Peter, " it's little I'd think 
of Susan, Jane, or Letty, if some one I know pf i«rould 
:think of me." 

"Poor Peter!" ejaculated Magdalene: — "Well, if you 
are so very constant to the fair girl at Liverpool Miss 
Mary told me of, and as you say you write so badly, that 
only Mr. Horace Brown can read what you put down, 
why, I will write a letter ftw you when you please !" 

At first, Peter looked confounded ; he was sorely puz- 
zled to know whether Magdalene either did not, or would 
not, understand him ; but he rallied quickly, and thanking 
her, replied, " that he would ask her to write for him that 
evenUig." Then suddenly remembering his charge, be 
inquired if she had seen any strangers, or a stronger, about 
the cottage, or in the immediate neighbourhood, lately 1 

Magdalene said she had seen many ; but none who par- 
ticularly attracted her attention. AH the latter part of the 
evening, she added, she had been engaged with Miss Lor- 
ton, who had suff*ered much anxiety from her mother hav- 
ing shut herself dosely Into her room, refusing to admit 
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dther one or the other during the night ; but that she had 
permitted tier daughter to breakfast with her, and they 
were now together in the small pavilion, so thickly en- 
closed by the evergreens, that though it had been evident- 
ly built to command a view, it was impossible to catch a 
glimpse of the ocean from it. 

Magdalene stood no farther parley with Peter, whose 
"infirmity" of felling in love, instead of diminishing with 
greyish years, appeared to increase as he grew old ; and 
had it not been for his uncompromising fidelity, he would 
have been unbearable to his employer. 

Magdalene filled a vase with the flowers, and took it to 
the pavilion she had spoken of. It was a small building 
containing two rooms, both opening on a lawn hedged with 
evergreens. Mrs. Lorton was reclining on a sofa, looking 
more lovely than usual, for her cheek was flushed, and her 
eyes bright, either from excitement or fever. Mary was 
sitting by her side, her hands clasped on the top of her 
guitar, and Magdalene thought she had been weeping. 
She leil the vase on the table, and withdrew. 

Considering the dear and affectionate terms on which 
Mary and her mjother had lived together for many years, 
it may seem strange th A, though the question trembled on 
her lips, Mary had not tlte courage to ask her mother, who 
she had seen at the door the preceding evening. She felt 
assured that he was in some degree connected with the 
increased abstraction which Mrs Lorton had evinced ; and 
though she thought of nothing else, she could not give the 
thought utterance, but endeavoured to amuse her mother 
by talking of indifferent matters. Mrs. Lorton had taken 
a rose from the vase, and was silently admiring its beau- 
ty, when Mary told her that she had heard the night be- 
fore, at Lady Norley's, of the approaching wedding of a 
lady whose character had been a good deal "talked" upon 
.during the past season. Mary had discredited, and, as tar 
as a young girl dare do so, had discountenanced the re- 
ports ; and now rejoiced at her prospects. 

*' Still, my dear child," said Mrs. Lorton, " when you 
are married, I would recommend you not to visU her. It 
is ngt enough that a female is pure, she must appear so ; 
she nitfcL l>e abdve suspicion." 

" We can all," replied Mary, " be above suspicion as re- 
gards our own conduct ; but how can we guard against 
the falsehoods of the wicked 1" 
^My dearest girl talks like a child who knows nothing 
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of the construction a wicked world puts on our simplest 
actions. You know that, however fashion might regard 
individuals, I not only avoided those upon whom scandal 
breathed, but those upon whom it was likely to breathe." 

" Then, my dearest mother," replied Mary, who had 
been from childhood upwards the most charitable of God's 
creatures, and was never severed from her gentleness but 
by k harsh judgment expressed towards her felijw-crea- 
tures, — "you have not done unto others as you would 
wish to be done unto !" 

The rose Mrs. Lorton was about to replace within the 
vase fell from her hand, and a singular and sudden change 
passed over her countenance, as, turning quickly on her 
daughter with that rapid transition from kindly to severe, 
which Mary declared was a portion of her mental disease, 
she exclaimed, 

"And who told you that your mother ever stood in need 
of charity 1" 

"Mother," replied Mary, meekly — "mother, we may 
not need the dole of cummin or of anise, — but we do need 
the gentle feelings of our friends to overlook our faults." * 

"You have not answered me, girl," said Mrs. Lorton, 
rising from the couch ; " take %are, Mary ; take care ; — 
the time may be approaching, when you may wish to cast 
your mpther from your heart ; ay, and trample on her, as 
I trample on this rose." She placed her foot upon the ten- 
der petals of the flower, and Mary saw it crushed beneath 
her tread ; her heart trembled at the bitter and unjust sar- 
casm her mother had cast upon her, and as the guitar fell 
from her hands, she loft her seat and walked into the in- 
ner room, without uttering one word of reply to the cruel 
taunt — "that the time might be approaching when she 
might wish to cast her moth'er from her heart." 

As she passed the open window, t'he shadow of a man 
in the act of crossing from one clumgi of trees to the other, 
in the bower-like enclosure, attracted^ Jier attention. As 
it glided over the smooth lawn, she thought she heard a 
low, suppressed, muttering laugh ; she was not certain ; 
she paused — listened — listened so attentively, notwith- 
standing the agitation of the past scene, that she suppressed 
her breathing — every faculty appeared absorbed in the one ; j 
she was all ear; — there was no repetition of the sound— ^ 
all was still, perfectly still, except, indeed, that the breeze 
shook many leaves from the quivering aspen, and that some 
wild bird from the depths of one of the deepest valleys, 
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^tent up its full and joyous notes, filling the air with music. 
^ She paused for a moment : doubtless it was the gardener, 
who had crossed the sunbeams ; yet her young heart beat 
audibly against her bosom. She could see through the 
glass-door that her mother's features were almost con- 
vulsed by an emotion for which she could not account 
She passed to a window which opened on what might be 
called tt^back of the pavilion. She unclosed it; the sea- 
breeze cn^d her fevered temples, and she rested her fore- 
head against the casement. In a few moments she saw 
Harry appear on the cHff which terminated the garden, 
and in anotiier he was by her side. After the half-mur- 
mured, half-silent greeting, which is love's sweetest saluta- 
tion, she inquired why he had lingered in the garden, and 
crossed from the front to the cliffs before he entered 1 He 
assured her he had climbed the cliffs but that minute, and 
had not been to the front of the pavilion at all. 

She told him she had seen a shadow ! and he laughed, 
and asked her If she had been fairy-struck, as fairies so 
abounded in the island. At this she only smiled; but 
y. when he would have gone to pay his respects to her mo- 
ther, she prevented him. 

" Do not go, Harry, do Hot go in. My mother is not 
well to-day ; but if we leave her to herself, she will be bet- 
ter soon." 

" Not well to-day, dear Mary ; not well to-day — and she 
was so much better yesterday ]" 

" So she was," replied poor Mary ; " but she changes 
every hour. I had almost said I was sick of hope. I did 
not mean, God knows, to anger her." 

" You anger her! — You, the most tender and devoted 
child on earth ! — How was it 1 Nay, tell me, sweet one." 
And the lover urged how from him there should be no 
mental reservation, as truth and love are one, or ought to 
be so ; and then Mary repeated what Mrs. Lorton had 
said, — " That the time might be approaching when she 
might wish to cast her mother off:" and the gentle girl 
could not recall the words without many tears ; which 
however, were dried as soon as shedL They walked arm 
in arm, in all the full confidence of mutual affection, be- 
neath the shadow of a laurel-hedge, which was sufficiently 
extensive to shade a gravel walk, and just wide enough 
for two — ^two lovers I mean, who (I don't know how it is) 
cisually walk much more closely together than strangers ! 

'*Mary,'' inquired Harry in a tone of such deep interest 
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that the fair maid was more than usually attentive — 
•' Mary, have you ever seen or known any of your mo- 
ther*§ relations'!" 

" She has none, none that I ever heard of. She was the 
cn]j( child of refugee parents — Swiss or German — and 
they are all dead." 

" But she may have some distant connexions — T think 
your Uncle Horace suspected this ; nay, I am sure he 
did." 

" I have thought as much myself: and yet, if so, why 
should she conceal it ?" inquired Mary. 

"Perhaps they are poor!" 

" Well," replied Mary, " we could make them rich ; and 
if we could not, poverty is no disgrace !" 

" Perhaps something not pleasant might attach itself to 
them !" 

Mary coloured deeply. " Did you mean," she said, " it 
was possible that anything disgraceful could attach itself 
to my mother's relatives]" 

" Mary, we cannot answer for the conduct of our con- 
nexions." 

"It would be impossible!" exclaimed Mary, warmly^ 
" that any related to my mother could be other than fidr 
and honourable. Oh, Harry, you and Uncle Horace never 
did her justice. Upon one point, I will confess, she has 
been weak, very weak; but remember her temptations. My 
mother was most beautiful, with a refined and foreig^n taste 
--^foreign, that was dear Uncle Horace's great stumbling- 
block. He could not bear her foreign feelings ; he called 
them, what he thought them, affectations. She had no 
friends, no companions suited to those feelings in the coun- 
try. She did not wish me wedded to what she heartily 
dislikes — a trader, — and she strained every nerve, expend* 
ed all her influence, to live in London. My father was 
ambitious, as you well know ; quite as ambitious as my 
mother. How both were disappointed in the ideas they 
formed, matters not now; but, Harry, not even when 
most anxious to make her way amongst the great, did she 
descend to mix with any of tainted purity — Oh, no ! no- 
thing connected with her could be impure." 

" 'Tis a fond girl's argument — wide, wide apart Tr(un 
reason and philosophy !" said Harry ; " but we will not 
pursue it farther, though I cannot but believe that stranger, 
who would not meet us on the lawn last night, was $omo 
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" I grant," replied Mary, " that 1 too am perplexed; but 
it doe^ not cause you trouble, Harry, does it 1" she inquired 
afiectionately. 

** Me, Mary! dearest, not a jot! why should it? save, 
that it grieves me your dear mother should suffer from 
anxiety. I know that her mind must be distempered by 
some affairs, which as yet are mysteries to us ; but we 
must leave all to time." 

" To God ! rather," said Mary. 

** Ay, to God, indeed !" repeated her lover ; " and, Mary, 
do not look reproachfully at me because I said time ; — 
trust me, dearest, I venerate His power, and rely upon His 
goodness, almost as much as you ; perhaps I think less of 
it than you. A dove crouches in the sunbeams, and 
blesses their warmth, more than the eagle." 

" There is a little bit of saucy foppery in that compari- 
son," said Mary, •* which I would chide you for, but that 
your simile is defective, and that is sufficient punishment; 
for an eagle seeks the sunbeam, and glories both in its 
light and in its warmth : the dove shrinks from the light, but 
the benevolent warmth of the great luminary is the soul of 
her existence !" 

** You have increased my foppery a thousand-fold," re- 
plied Harry. 

**^Let us seek my mother now," said Mary* blushing, 

<* Ay, I am sure her mood is passed away by this ; — 
though she once frowned upon my love, yet I love her for 
your sweet sake !" observed the lover tenderly. 

"And for her own; — nay, Harry, for her own!" she 
exclaimed, with affectionate warmth. 

** Yes, Mary, there is much about your mother both to 
admire and to love. Lady Norley was saying the other 
morning, that she never knew a beautiful woman gaining 
high society, wedded to a husband, who (though I know 
he dearly loved her) was so palpably careless as to what 
society she frequented, conduct herself with so much dig- 
nified propriety ; it was the observation of all her friends ; 
of those, too, who were jealous of the admiration she, smd 
her daughter, my own Mary, both excited." 

Mary pressed the arm on which she leaned, close, and 
closer styi, and looked into Harry's face, with that tender 
and thankful expression which every man in the world 
most exceedingly admires, because the first tells of affec- 
tion, the second of dependence; he gladly continued a 
Jdieme which had afforded her so much delight, 

^* 
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** Even in Londoti, I have known the greatest traitor to 
all female virtues, speak of her with respect. I am most 
grateful to her for this womanly celebrity ; for if there is 
anything in the world I should be jealous of, it would be 
the fair — but, no, the word fair does not half express the 
anxiety I should feel, that my wife's fame should be like 
the spotless lily, so spotless, that the sun's rays at noon 
could find no trace of stain, or flaw, or jjlemish; — and a 
daughter's virtues depend so much upon her mother's 
training, that I should be almost as jealous of the one as of 
the other. Indeed, Mary, I thank her from my soul for 
this — the truest fame that ever woman earned ! I should 
fear (now do not look as if I did fear, I only said I should 
fear,) supposing your mother drawn into fashionable life, 
as she was, by her ambition, — supposing she had ridden, 
and driven, and laughed, and flirted, as many women do, 
during the passing of the summer solstice, — w^hy then I 
should fear that the gayncss of my Mary's manners was 
not " He paused. 

" Was not what, Harry " 

"Why, not, perhaps, exactly what I should desire." 

" What ! are you jealous 1" inquired Mary, laughing ; 
then added, more seriously, " I might, perhaps, at one time 
have been too careless, or too gay, every thing was new /^ 
to me, so very new, that my heart overflowed with joyj f 
and trustfulness, and hope : yet the fulfilment of my every 
wish followed its creation at so quick a pace, I had no 
time for hope. My father's death, my mother's fitful 
moods, and a certain suspicion (which my dear uncle's 
care and kindness prevents from being any thing but sus- 
picion) that we are more indebted to the generosity of 
Horace Brown than to what property my father left, for 
all our present luxuries, makes me more thoughtful than 
I ever thought I should be. If Maxy were here she would 
call me a mope." 

"That woman was a viper! — all viperous thoughts go 
with her," said Harry, bitterly ; then added, " your uncle 
never suffered me to inquire into the state of your father's 
affairs, but he succeeded in convincing Lord Norley that 
my sweet bride would be more richly dowered than even 
his lordship hoped for ; and that is saying much. Forgive ^ 
me, if what I said was even tainted by jealousy, my Mary. \ 
Henceforth, be gay or grave, or in whatever mood you 
please; and let the humour be whate'er it will, I'll like it 
b^t % He spoke with so much enthusiasm, that Mary 
coulOTiot avoid thinking, that those most dear to het 
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wildly affectionate. There was more warmth in Harry's 
words than was his wont ; his mind was always calm, and 
clear r-and tender bj quiet ; organized and regulated better 
than the minds of handsome men are found in general to 

■ be. 

As she scanned, through the deep fringes of her beauti- 
fill eyes, his manly and noble ft^atures, she felt that in him 
were imited th^ardour of the lover, with the firmness and 
wise-thinking of the friend. It was upon her lips to tell 
him so, but her resolution failed. Harry was so particu- 
lar, he miffht think it unniaidenly, so her thoughts escaped 
with a siii^h — one of those drawn of full happiness — not of 
discontent or sorrow. 

. " What is it, dearest 1" whispere^d Harry, for lover's ears 
are quick at catching sighs. 

" Nothing," sal I the maiden. 

" I know by that sweet blush, Mary, that something 
passed through your mind — not sorrowful — Oh, noT — 
What was it, love ?" 

*• It was," she replied, turning away her face, and shak- 
ing her rich curls so as to shroud the blushes on her cheek 
and brow; **it was only, that I think your friendship of as 
much — no, almost of as much value as your love !" 

"And you sighed at this]" 

" No, Harry, no ; I thought (you know how quick 
thought is !) that with my mother I feel always an anxiety, 
an undefined restlessness, a dread of I know not what. I 
watch her, and think of her loveliness, and pray it may 
not fade, and then there is something wild and mysterious 
about her, that fevers and excites my imagination. With 
Uncle Horace, whom I love so very dearly, I am;-;-is it not 
strange 1 — much more at ease than with my mother ; but 
then he is so odd, so sarcastic — to be at ease with him, 
would be like sleeping on the edge of a volcano. I love, 
esteem, respect dear Uncle Horace, but am — now do not 
laugh — the least, no, perhaps more than a little bit afraid 
of him! — but with you, all is repose, and joy, and hope ! — 
your very shadow tells of so much peace, so much pro- 
tection, that I could sleep beneath it !" 

This simple, but earnest confession, was made in so 
whispering and trembling a tone, was so different from 
the oflen gay, bounding, spirited Mary, that Mortimer 
could hardly believe it was in leed his beti*6thed who 
spoke. He folded her to his bosdm ; but, ere he could 
Imprint a kiss upon her cheek, a \ouOL,vv&tc\tvg shrkk from 
the pavilion rang upon their ears \ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



So lived, so loved they. But as in the cahn 
Of a hot noon, a sudden gust will wake ; 
Aq^ clouds throng ; then fiercer squalls alarm ; 
Tltp thunder, flashing gleams, and the wild break 
Of wind and deluge : — till the living quake. 
Towers rock, woods crash amid the tempest, — so 
In their reposing calm of gladness spake 
A word of fear! 

M. HOWITT. 

When Mortimer and Mary rushed into the pavilion, 
Mrs. Lorton was standing near the spot where her daugh- 
ter had left her — pale and rigid as marble, her eyes fixed 
on the countenance of a tall, thin man, whose prominent 
features and black curling hair rendered him, if not hand- 
some, of striking and picturesque appearance ; his figure 
was, or rather had been, enveloped in a blue boat cloak 
that lay upon the ground ; his dress was a mingling of 
English and foreign costume, the richly embroidered waist- 
coat and trowsers belonging to the latter, while the tight- 
fitting jacket and black silk kerchief tied carelessly round 
his throat claimed affinity with that class of gentlemen 
who are said to spend much time on board their yachts. 
He had grasped Mrs. Lorton's arm with his right hand, 
and stood opposite to her : for a minute neither appeared 
to notice the entrance of Mary and Mortimer, and they 
heard the stranger say, — " Why did you scream, are you, 
indeed, mad !" The instant his eye rested on them he 
regained his self-possession ; and, relinquishing his grasp, 
turned to the youthful pair, and bowing with perfect ease 
and grace of manner, said, before Harry's over-boiling 
feelings had time to vent themselves in words, — " Mrs, 
Lorton has been so much astonished at the reappearance 
of an old friend this morning, whom she saw only last 
night, that she has forgotten to greet him. She will, how-^ 
ever, remember me presently." 

Mary had flown to her mother, who continued standings 
apparently unconscious of any thing except the presence 
of her visitor, upon whom her eyea 'wexe «»>S\ ^!fl«.^\ '^ 
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length, feeling that the pressure of his hand was removed 
from her wrist, she pushed up the sleeve, and rubbing the 
place he 'had grasped, turned suddenly to her daughter^ 
and in a deep low whisper, murmured, '^ Is it blsfcck 1 is it 
black ] is it black ]" 

" No, dearest mother, no,— why should it be 1" replied 
the trembling girl. 

" He touched it — whatever he touches turns black — 
whisper— closer — ^nay, closer still — he touched my heart 
once when I was young, and that tiirned black, although 
you cannot see it ; fair without, and foul withii|^but my 
heart has been black ever since — ay, black as hell !" 

" Mother, dearest mother, recollect yourself, and do not 
wander thus — you know not what you say-r-your tongue 
repeats your dreams ! Look at me ; I am Mary, your own 
Mary. Ah, that was one of those dear smiles you love to 
give your child ! Come hither, Harry. Here, mother, is 
your other child — your son — there — look upon us both ! 
Thank God ! thank God !" she continued, addressing Mor- 
timer, ** she is better now. Ring for some wine." 

As Harry walked towards the bell, the stranger moved 
to where he had stood at Mrs. Lorton's side: her head had 
sunk upon her daughter's shoulder, and tears were flowing 
from her eyes — she extended her hand, as she thought, to 
Harry, and the stranger took it within his — although she 
did not see him, did not even glance towards him, there 
seemed an electrifying power in his touch that almost con- 
vulsed her frame ; it was but the touch of a moment, yet 
the shriek that followed was more appalling than the first. 
Mary encircled her mother with her arms, and Harry con- 
fronting the stranger, exclaimed, "There is evidently some- 
thing in your presence, sir, which disturbs Mrs. Lorton. I 
must request that yoii withdraw. Nay, sir," he continued, 
replying to a look and gesture by which the intruder in- 
timated his intention to remain — " nay, sir, it is unmanly 
you cannot but have heard of Mrs. Lorton's illness — you 
see her daughter's agitation — you cannot intend remain- 
ing ! If you will not go," persisted Mortimer, after a. pause, 
** I must forget you have said that you were Mrs. Lorton's 
friend, and force you hence." 

The intruder glanced at the muscular proportions of his 
own stalwart frame, then looked at Harry, and without 
attempting to move, smiled, with what might almost be 
called a species of good-natured contempt. 

" Have you heard what I said, sir 1" interrogated the 
young man. 
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«« Perfectly." 

*' Then, sir, I command you to withdraw." 
'^* Indeed, indeed !" exclaimed the intruder, and a deep 
red spot glowed upon either cheek. " And pray, who are 
you, that command me to leave the house of Margaret 
Lorton 1 Look, young sir, I did not come here to create 
disturbance ; if Mrs, Lorton desires me to go, I am gone — 
if she bids me stay ! answer me, Mrs. Lorton — Margaret 
Linden, answer me — do you desire me to be sent forth 
from your house by the rude command of a boy like thisi" 

Whem*»e stranger commenced speaking, his words 
evidentlyiell unheeded on Mrs. Lorton's ear ; but when 
he continued, and named her childhood's name, she started, 
disengaged herself from her daughter's arms, and stood 
erect, fixing her eyes, as by a gpell, upon the stranger. 

" Margaret Linden," she repeated ; " there is one come 
from the dead to call upon a name long dead ! Margaret 
Linden ! there is music in that simple name. Mary, you 
sing a song called » Linden Grove ;' is it not musical V 

" You see, sir," said poor Mary, " you see how my dear 
mother wanders — she is not herself — ^let me entreat you to 
retire — some other time — any time but now !" 

^* I should be delighted to oblige Miss Lorton ; but, be- 
fore I go, I must be told to do so by your mother herself 
Nay, sir, the first time I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Lorton, after a separation of many years, was at the house 
of Lord Norley." He handed Mortimer a card. •* Last 
night I called upon her here, and promised to return. Be- 
fore I go, she must fix a time for me to visit her again ; 
I must see and converse with her privately — it is for her * 
interest that I do so." 

Mrs. Lorton appeared gradually recovering her presence 
of mind ; then, by a great and sudden effort, she recalled, 
as it were, her wandering thoughts and addressed her 
daughter with a calmness which, considering her previous 
excitement, was truly wonderful. " I have to apologise," 
she said ; " I have been, as my dear Mary knows, in a 
state of most depressing nervousness, the entire morning 
— at such times I am not mistress of either my thoughts 
or words. Harry, I pray you pardon me — I am forgiven 
by my child before I ask it. This is Count— Count," she 
passed her hand across her forehead, as if trying to remem- 
ber, " Count D'Oraine ; a person " 

" A friend, lady — why not say a friend ! why not say a 
friend at ouce," he continued, without apologising for the 
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rudeness of his interruption. " I knew your mother when 
she was a child," he continued, turning to Mary ; " knew 
her before she was a rich man's bride — her fortunes fixed 
her quietly in England ; mine took me far away. And, 
in truth, I am much grieved to see the lovely associate of 
my young days shaken by such strange mental troubles. 
See, that's her old smile ! now will you not bid m^ wel- 
come !'* 

" Is this so, mother ?" inquired Mary, in a whisper ; for 
though Mrs. Lorton had smiled, it was anything but a 
smile of approbation. "Do not vex her nowj^e is but 
now recovering — ^indeed, sir, in such moods, we leave her 
quite to herself." 

" Will you not acknowledge me 1" he said, addressing 
Mrs. Lorton. 

Her eyes wandered, and she seemed relapsing into her 
former state — then rallied — and then again shrunk into 
herself at the sound of his voice as he repeated the ques- 
tion. 

" Miss Lorton," he resumed, after a pause, " I will not 
press this matter farther, now ; to-morrow, at the time of 
noon, I will aw£dt your mother here — to-morrow, then, at 
noon." 

He bowed respectfully to Mary and her mother, and sa- 
luting Harry with careless, yet haughty familiarity, quitted 
the pavilion by the open window. 

Harry was bewildered — he knew not what to say, nor 
what to do — had any other man presumed to speak or act 
as he had spoken and acted, he would have punished him 
on the instant, or arranged a future meeting. At all events, 
he instantly resolved that he should not escape from him 
without some explanation; to effect this intent, he was 
following him to the garden, when Mary entreated him to 
remain. "Harry, I en ti eat, I command you stay! My 
mother, by-and-bye, will explain all ! Seek not that fear- 
ful man — I entreat you not to follow." 

"Is he gone, quite gone," muttered Mrs. Lorton. " Shut 
to the window ; nay, bolt it, Harry — fast— fast. Yet why ? 
— bolts will not keep him out — they never did. Mary, I 
am not well — I was ill, you know, this morning ; was I 
not? — certainly I was — you must not imagine that the 
visit of an old friend could make me ill — ^it surprised me." 

" Yet you have seen him before ; and" you saw him last 
night," said Harry. 

" Why, so I did, sir," she replied, with asperity. " Why, 
go I did — but what is that to you 1 I do suppose I may se« 
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whom I please in my own house. Mary, I did not mean 
to send the blood hot flushing to your cheek. Mortimer 
knows that I am over-hasty when not well. I will go to 
my bed-room, Mary. Call Magdalene. You, Harry, saw 
him" — she drew herself up, and her daughter felt her trem- 
ble violently. — "It was strange, was it not strange" — and 
her eyes fixed with a piercing expression upon him — " that 
I should feel so agitated at the sight of one I knew in child- 
hood? But there are often voices and perfumes on the 
empty air — things that to common senses are as nought 
— but thfil to mine are fraught with memory— ay, Mary, 
memory of the past — ^1 knew him in my girlhood, now 
long ago — he was a boy, almost a boy, then — he knew 
my parents, and he knew — but no matter now, it is all 
passed and gone save that it pains me A^ere," — she pressed 
her hand upon her brow. " I knew the man long since — 
I should have introduced him to you — did I noti — a wild 
untoward man, yet one of talent — your geniuses are al- 
ways wild — are they not, Harry 1 — a strange welcome did 
I give unto so old a friend — what said he, Mary ]** 

"That he would return at noon to-morrow," she re- 
plied. 

" At noon to-morrow,'' repeated Mrs. Lorton. 

" Yes ; come to your room, dear mother — come now — 
at once." 

" At noon to-morrow, and not to-night !" she SEiid, mus- 
ingly. 

"No, surely not to-night — why should he come to- 
night 1" 

" What ! — do you intend to follow Mortimer's example 
— and question — suspect perhaps — and blame — is this your 
love, your duty !" 

" 1 did but mean," replied the tearful Mary, almost worn 
down by the agitation of contending feelings, added to her 
mother's strangeness — " I did but mean to say that I was 
not aware why he should come to-night — I did not ask 
him." 

" Poor, silly child I" exclaimed Mrs. Lorton, pushing the 
clustering ringlets from her daughter's brow, " does the 
fierce whirlwind wait for invitation]" 

" What mean you, my dear madam ; surely he would 
not presume to intrude here without an invitation," sai4 J 
MortimeajHMgioufliy. 

" Whaf^i^ I V she replied, in a subdued voice ; " faltbt 
boy, I know not ! except that my head and heart both ache. 

16* 
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I did but speak a folly— oAe of the thousand that pass 
through a woman's braiil»'«nd leaves behind it traces of 
love^mirth — desolation — I know not what ! nor do I want 
to know — peace ! what would I give for peace ! — imagi- 
nation (I read it in a book) is the spirit's empire. I have 
lived for nights, and nights, and nights, forgetting all but 
the brief world which I myself created. It is most strange 
what curious dreams swamp the realities of life. Well, I 
have given them up. Wiien you are married, Mary, I 
shall found a convent for Protestant ladies — that is, if I 
have enough to do so ; for I feel, I don't know#phy, as if 
I had no money I could call my own, and was doomed to 
die in a workhouse !" 

She would have continued talking in this wild incoher- 
ent way for a much longer time, had not Magdalene en- 
tered, and then Mary accompanied her to her chamber. 

She was horrified to see that her mother poured some 
laudanum into a wine-glass, and drank it off, saying, 
«* That will bring rest, when nothing else will !" 

Magdalene left the room, and in a few minutes Mary 
knew that her mother slept — she was thankful at that time 
for repose, however procured. And as she sat by the bed- 
side, contemplating her beautiful features, her mind re- 
volved, and re-revolved, the conflicting events of the past 
hour. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Ill it becomes tlieo, with ungrateful sneer, 
Tlie trade-fed town and townsmen to dispraise ; 
Why rail at Traffic's wheels, and crowded ways ? 

E. Elliott 

I ONCE saw a young man (by the way he was an Irish- 
man) enter the counting house of a millionaire, to whom 
his maternal uncle had paid a large premium for the pur- 
pose of enabling the said youth to acquire a knowledge of 
business, I saw him enter the counting-h^M|^*the city 
of London; it was a long, narrow room iMIIPwindows 
were ranged on one side, but they were of little u«e, — foj^ 
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without, they were shrouded by a thick, yellow, Novem- 
ber fog, and I do not suppose the glass had been dusted, 
within, for at least three months, (a counting-house is no 
specimen of Elnglish cleanliness,) the fog was so intense 
that it had made its way into the room ; and the different 
desks (before each of which sat feither a clerk or an elder 
apprentice on a Brobdignag sort of square stool of the 
most odious and inconvenient shape possible) were each 
furni^ed with a long yellow candle, the flame of which 
gleamed with a red and unnatural lustre through the dim 
and sickly atmosphere. At the farthest end of this apart- 
ment a tire showed with pallid and lurid light beneath a 
high and projecting mantleshelt which had been carved 
years upon years before into all manner of dragons and 
cherubs, that looked through the mist to the poor youth's 
eyes like spirits hovering over the burning and dread abyss 
of a nameless empire. He stood boiling with indignation 
fuid the blood of the O'Shanes, for nearly fifteen minutes ; 
during which time a dozen heads, at the very lowest cal- 
culation, were immovably bent over long parchment-cov- 
ered books with mottled reddish edges ; murmurs, few and 
far between, of ** invoice" — " sum-total** — " bills of lading" 
— "Spanish bonds" — "bills of exchange" — "specie" — 
«* cargo" — "per-centage" — broke upon his ears, but no- 
body noticed him; they treated him as "nobody," — at 
which, as I said before, the indignation and the blood of 
the O'Shanes boiled, and boiled, until at last ft boiled over ; 
and with exceeding^ dignity, at which the clerk he ad- 
dressed smiled, he inquired if the gentleman was within ; 
the smiling clerk made no reply, but pointed with his pen 
towards a door " far away in the gloom," intimating that 
there he might find whom he sought. In this inner den, 
built up with papers, seated at a railed desk, but seated, 
unlike his clerks, in a chair, our, hot-brained youth saw his 
future master, in the person of a small, white-headed man, 
who having merely asked his name, said, " You'll dine 
with me at five." He longed to prove his high blood, by 
refusing the invitation ; but he looked on the old gentle- 
man's white hairs, and remembered that his own father's 
were in the grave ! he therefore contented himself with 
strutting out of the office — but his dignity was thrown 
away apon the young men, and he passed out unobserved, 
for they were attending to their business : the first symp- 
tom he gave of attending to his, was by arriving punctu- 
ally at five at the merchant's private house. 

No two persona could be more opposite than the white 
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beaded merchant of the counting-hoiMe in Basinghall Street^ 
and the millionaire of Bedford Square : the youth couldi 
hardly believe his senaea — the merchant at business was 
ferae, cold, exact ; the merchant at home might have beea 
the envied of princes — ao magnificent were his arrange- 
ments — so benevolent — so kindly were his manners. 

** Had 1 not seen him at home,** thought the youth, '^ E 
would never have been a merchant ! I am now convincecL 
that it is not im|x>ssib!e to be both a trader and a gentle- 
man."* 

A year passed rapidly by ; and one day the young maa 
ventured to ask the merchant, "« How it was that he man- 
aged so to distinguish between his hours of relaxation and 
his habits of business, and prevent the one interfering with 
the other." 

•• Simply," he replied, " by having a time for every thing, 
and every thing in time !" 

None knew ti)e practical benefit of this maxim better 
than Uncle Horace. His counting-house was much on 
the plan 1 have described; but his own **den" was more 
orderly, more neat, than merchant's "dens" are in gene- 
ral : this may be attributed to tlie fact of his being an old 
bachelor. He had once in his life entertained an idea of a 
new dt^k and an arm-chair for his own especial use ; but 
when he jnentionetl his mind to his old and confidential 
clerk, the senior shook his head, and intimated that it 
might be considered as a " pattern-card for extravagance," 
and humbly recommended "Master Horace" to put up 
with the old one. Uncle Horace took his advice, and the 
old inky desk and the venerable chair, whose polished seat 
was fast wearing at the edges, may be in the same den, 
for aught 1 know to the contrary, at this present hour. 
There was a long brass peg projectmg at one side of the 
high chimney-piece of this sanctum for Uncle Horace's hat, 
and another at the other side for Uncle Horace's coat ; and 
there was a funny brass crook in one comer "where his 
brown silk umbrella always reposed, and a corresponding 
crook at the other where his ebony cane stood erect as its 
master, — the umbrella and the cane appearing to have 
separated by mutual consent ! His observations as he 
passed through the counting-house, addressed first to one, 
then to another of his clerks, were, as was everything he 
did or said, in accordance with his eccentricities, his be- 
nevolence, and his uprightness. 

" Mr. James, you know it is my desire that every coat 
hanging m the outward hail should have a loop inside the 
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Collar to hang by ; your coats, sir, prove that you do not 
attend to this direction — they all slit out, sir — and they 
wear out sooner than they ought — you'll never be worth 
a pound, sir, unless you think how you can save a pen- 
ny !" 

" Mr. Dempey, I thought I told you last night not to 
come to-day." 

** Yes, sir, you were very kind, but I knew you wished 
a particular stock transferred ; and my wife thank God, is 
better !" 

" Plague on it, what business has a clerk in a merchant's 
office to take a wife; it is a direct hint to the principal that 
he wishes for a partnership. I shall take the hint, Mr. 
Dempey, and that sooa— there, no thanks, go home and 
tell your wife you will soon have partners, as well as a 
partner ; and tell her, too, that Horace Brown is never so 
proud as when he can raise a man to a worldly level with 
himself; whose mental superiority he has long acknow- 
ledged." 

Horace never would receive thanks — and so Christo- 
pher Dempey was obliged to rush from the office to con- 
ceal feelings which were gushing from his eyes. Horace 
stood over the desk from which this favoured clerk had 
risen; and then, after a pause, turned round and said, 
"Gentlemen, there are some of you new to the duties of 
a merchant's office, and to such I can only recommend 
the example of the young man who is from this day a ju- 
nior partner in my house. Christopher Dempey, though 
the son of a gentleman, never refused to carry out either 
sample or parcel — Christopher never broke an appoint- 
ment — Christopher was ever the first at his desk, and the 
last to leave it — a falsehood or an equivocation never 
found its way into Christopher's mind, and consequently 
never escaped his lips — Christopher had always a black 
loop" (a glance at unfortunate James) "inside the colar of 
his great coat, and for fifteen years that coat always hung 
on the same peg : you may sipile, gentlemen, but the fact 
proved an orderly mind, and order is the soul of commerce 
— I never found a blot in Christopher's ledger, — nor on 
his character. Gentlemen, have I not spoken truth 1" 

A buzz of approbation, whether real or affected, always 
followed such addresses ; for they were invariably judi- 
cious ; and if ariy, actuated by envy or ill-nature, had been 
discontented at the advancement of another, they had too 
much prudence to suffer it to appear. Horace Brown's 
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-••odd ways" were frequently commented on : yet so tho- 
roughly was his character appreciated, that it was consid- 
ered an honour to obtain a seat his counting-house. It was 
the universal opinion of the knights of the pen and wafer, 
in Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, for in all these 
places was Horace Brown well known, that their wortliy 
master's oddities had increased when he returned from the 
Isle of Wight This, however, was a wrong conclusion; 
his oddities were as before ; but during Peter Pike's ab- 
sence he had no one at home upon whom to vent his ill- 
humour or sarcasms, so they had the full benefit of his dis- 
pleasure at the office. His housekeeper and female ser- 
vants always declared him "the sweetest-tempered gentle- 
man in the world ;" who was never in the way ; and well 
they might, for he waged no war of words with women ; 
indeed, he dreaded their eloquence, and seldom scrupled 
to confide as much to Peter. His old coachman did get a 
scolding now and then ; but he was not, like poor Peter, 
ever at hand when wanted, so that he escaped marvellous- 
ly considering all things. 

With one exception, the principal clerk (the one who 
could not admit the necessity fi>r a new desk,) none were 
aware that Horace Brown had lately withdrawn conside- 
rable sums from business, and had not invested them in 
any speculation. This was a trouble to the old man, 
who often murmured to himself that he feared some- 
thing must be the matter with Mr. Horace's head, or he 
would not let money lie idle. Our uncle allowed him to 
form whatever opinion he pleased ; he was never fond of 
explaining his motives. 

Liverpool, like every trading town in Hlngland, has its 
millionaires^ who treat each other to dinners, feasts rather, 
where magnificence, as to the solid money's worth exhi- 
bited on the palace-boards, would spread the palor oTenvy 
over the cheeks of many, whose hearts have panted for 
distinction in the streets, as the advertisements have it, 
" Leading off," May Fair. The greatest possible difference 
is evident in the habits of London and provincial living 
— the style of the former being either magnificent or ele- 
gant — of the latter, either gorgeous, or gross fi*om its abun- 
dance. 

Uncle Horace having " assisted" at one which belonged 
to the class gorgeous, was rather late at his office next 
morning, where, strange as it may seem, it was one of his 
peculiarities always to be about twenty minutes before the 
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arrival of the London mails. On this particular morning, 
however, he was nearly thirty minutes beyond his time, 
and his letters were on his desk. He turned them over as 
they came — ^•*Oh, from Bewick and Baldirstone— 4his frwn 
Glasgow. These from the Admiralty, respecting the naval 
tender — these from Paris ; I'll clap on twenty per cent to 
those French dogs just to get rid of their custom. Very 
strange ! no letter from Mary. Oh, from Cornhill ! Oh, 
Howdl and James — Howell and James ! — what can th«y 
want with me 1 I'm sure Mary used to bother and buy 
bonnets there — limitation silver ! Oh ! general trade, I 
suppose. No letter from Harry ! must send him a pen- 
knife. Ah ! this sealed with a thimble ! from Peter Pike, I 
am sure ; and this— why this is from Mrs. E^own Lorton 
— Margaret Brown Lorton. What can she have to write 
about, I wonder ; years have passed since she has so ho- 
noured me.** The business letters for once remained un- 
read, and Uncle Horace set himself about the difficult task 
of deciphering Peter's hyeroglyphics. Strange ! that Pe- 
ter, who never could manage to pen a letter to his sweet- 
heart could, nevertheless, scrawl to his master. 

"Honoured Sir and Me/ister, 

" I hop your belt is well, and the pils right aoorden to 
recept. I am paind just now, and uncomfortable on 
acont of Miss Magdalene, thinkin to git her to put this 
down ; but she is too busie, tho' she mite if she liket I 
can't understan it at all, on acont of the sea-noise, witch 
hinderd me earing wet I wanted ; but He's here, there's no 
doubt o' that, and Miss Mary sterikhal, and the Misses 
odder than ever, and Mr. Harry odd too ; and I saw Miss 
Mary and him this momin' when the tide was on the turn, 
turn back to back, an walk up two pats up the clif, distant 
like, and the tears down her chicks, and the fire in his 
eyes — and He comes open to the hous, and I saw him 
through the door, look as I didn't loike at Miss Mary. 
Ah, measter, the ould drake still finds out the worm 
in the mud! I hope I was astray, yot I wasn't to 
say I wish you was here He comes and goes, no one 
know how ; and missis not at all satisfyed about money, 
and say she will write to you. Lady Ellen lookit yesterday 
as if she had summut to say ; but she is too hoigh in her- 
self to ax a question. There's nothin to say wrong, and 
yet all's wrong ; as bad as say-sickness, witch, if it wasn't 
for your honored sake, sir, and Miss Mary's gardunship, 
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and Mr. Harry, Fd 'counter like a Briton to get horn agin. 
I hop, Tionored sir, you'll write by return of post, and tell 
me what to do, under thos difficult circumstances which I 
have so fully explalnet, for I am at a los ; and your honor 
'ill be pleast to mak an easy mind about the gals, as we 
dlscorced of on Ryde peer. I'm sure theyre little hippacriks 
— but it's no use thinking of weroens Just now. I wouldn't 
distress you, honored sir, only — Qod knows how 'til all 
finish. I think Mr. Harry was a sharp on Miss 'Mary. I 
can't a-bear to see a lady cry, In witch I'm like yer honor. 

And am, sir, 
" Your honor's feltful servant to command, 

" Peter Pike. 
" Near ShankHn, Isle of Wite. 

«* P.S. I beg my compliments to Mrs. Hanny — ^I hope 
her tongue's been quite lately. 

" N.B. Tell me if I ought to kipe pistols loaded. I wish 
I could have the power to mak him not com. I'm sure it's 
on Mr. Harry's mind he's a lover of Missus, but I say no." 

It is not at all necessary to recapitulate the"exclamations 
and bitter thoughts which occurred to Uncle Horace, as 
he read what Peter considered an explanatory and satis- 
fectory letter ; — it had the effect of irritating, without en- 
lightening, the person for whose perusal it was intended ; 
nor did the following epistle from his sister-in-law throw 
oil upon the troubled waters. We shall give this with Ho- 
race Brown's running commentaries thereon. 

" My dear Brother," Dear brother ! Oh! . 

" You well knov that since my dear husband's death I 
have been unable to attend to business of any description; 
but having immediate necessity for the small sum of 250/., 
I wrote to our bankers" — the flevU you did ! — ** expecting 
that, as usual, my request would be attended to '(you not 
having left either Mary or me a cheque-book)." JVhy 
should I? — " What was my astonishment at recdving an 
answer, stating that they had no money of mine, or Mary's" 
— So she must get hold of Mary*s if she could — "in their 
hands ! You will at once see that I am obliged to apply 
to you for an explanation of this. I know that we were 
involved, for I am sure I found it almost impossible to get 
a guinea latterly;" — WeU you wight! — "but I must re- 
quest you immediately to inform me where the residue is 
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deposited ; it cannot be pleasant for me to come, even to a 
brother, for every trifle." She calls two hundred and fifty 
pounds a trifle I — ** And tbough I am deeply grateful for 
your generosity to my dear girl, yet I must request that 
you will, by return of post, &vour me witti the ^formation 
as to where I am to look for the sum 1 require imjnediately. 
And I have ferther to request, that the portion of my 
jointure now due," — Herjomiure I — God help the woman t 
** be forwarded to Hartfidd, Hoare, and Company." — Oh^ 
sh^s goent mad—perfKlbf mad — thatU certain! — ''And 
when it suits your convenieBce, perhaps you w9I forward 
me a statement of my afllairs. In matters of business re- 
lationship should be forgotten." — Should it 1 — Failhy ma^ 
dam, I beUece yoiCre right ; but yovCrt a fool to say so. — ** I 
am getting better now, and find it an imperative duty to 
attend to my own afiairs £" 

'* By heaven f exclaimed Horace Brown, dashing down 

the letter ! ** By Vulcan ! she has been put up U) this | 

She never composed this precious inece of penmanship 

herself— that last sentence proves it, if nothing eXutt did* 

*I am getting better now.* ^largaret Brown never 

wrote that simply so — no, to do her justice, stie wouJd 

have said * Tbaik God, I am getting better now/ 8ho 

never lost that ftding amid all her foliy. Tliere's m)me 

faifemal plot In all this; but 111 &thom it— that I will t 

And Mary S— iff tlMMiglit Mary had seen that letter, Td 

cut her off with a mo^ irtiilling — to call me to account, 

who have been strewing ber path wRh roses — me f Oh, 

these women ! I liave eschewed matrimony, that I rrii^f it 

be a free man — fiiee to go, without questir;ning— fr«f<; to 

come, without reproacbes at delay — free to sper;ulate, witfi. 

out the dread of leaving a widow and fourteen cfiildrifn to 

curse my memory Iff £i3ed — free to adopt whom I jpU^umit ^ 

and -whom has it pleased me to adojpil Why, that Mary 

— tbat little whining, cozening Jade: but I do her kijiMUi^^ 

sSi^ knew not of that letter — not she ; she is all trutt*, \^%x% 

Is not her precious motHer as great a torment as a wifi^ i 

She never thought of calling me dear brother, until ih^ 

thought, poor fool! riie had ber own ends to answer ; dea^^^ 

Indeed ! Why, the remnant cfCmy brother's fortune woul<x 

not have found ber a single snowy proclamat^m for 

oth^ husband, in which our Engtfsb widows wrap tfi 

beads: no, not a weeper wherewith to rub ber eyes, as 

BHicb sorrow made them sore. And the flummery estate ^ 

Voi* L— 17 
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that, to please my Lord*s &ncy, my Lady Ellen (anotht 
woman!) persuaded me to keep. Why, what a coil ( 
women !" 

Uncle Horace paced his den in wrath ; not after the & 
shion of a chafed Hon, bnt like an angry bear ; then rub- 
bing his hand's, he continuedi " I bothered one ! — that 
Maxwell, that Lurewell!— *Ae gave the information — to- 
be sure, I paid her for it ; and all the information only led" 

me to the knowledge that by heaven I have it now !• 

it is this D'Oraine who has urged on my sister-in-law. 
What are his motives 1" 

He sat down, leaned his elbows on his desk, and pressed^ 
his hands upon his brow. His old clerk peeped over the 
green curtain that shaded more than half the window look' 
ing into the counting-house, and continued gazing at him 
for full five minutes. At last the old gentleman turned 
away in silent astonishment, and thought within himself,' 
that he had never so seen his friend since the time he 
brought hfm intelligence that three of his ships, laden with 
palm-oil and goM-dust, had been wrecked off the coast of 
Africa ; " and then," still continued his thoughts, " 1 know 
he grieved more after the men that perished^ than for the 
cargoes 1" 

Again did Uncfe Horace peruse Peter Pike's communi- 
cation, again weigh and consider, and place and replace 
every word and sentence ; an occupation which evidently 
increased his irritability. Again did he read hiJs sister-in- 
law's letter. And again did tkiU make him half frantic. 
Again were his invectives against women in general, and 
Mrs. Brown Lorton in particular, mingled with bitter 
words, not loud but deep. It would appear that at last 
he made up bis mind to some particular mode of thought 
and action, for he rang a bell which always summoned the 
liitle white-headed clerk, by name Jones, to his presence. 
"Mr. Jones, I must go up to London by to-night's mail." 
" My Cot !" exclaimed the little Welshman ; " it's im- 
>ossible ; you have been so long away, sir. You have 
ot attended to the twentieth part of your business since 
our return. No mortal man could. The parties from, 
ruro have agreed to your own appointment^ and come 
-morrow at twelve about the bills of lading ; then Dean 
d Dixon at one, to consult about casting the chains for 
» suspension-bridge, furnishing the other works, and 
now not what beside, the order will bring a clear profit 
fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds within six 
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tnonths. T?hen, sir, the African merchants touching the 
pans ; their desire to have salt-pans of zinc, I believe, see- 
ing that the natives have learnt to scrape the copper from 
the pans they now use, to mingle with the gold." 

"Cunning dogs — cunning dogs!" repeated Uncle Ho- 
race. " Yet, Mr. Jones, they do but follow our example ; -^ 
every thing with us has its alloy, honesty, its wordly wis- 
dom; truth, its expediency;.friendship, its carefulness; mo- 
Tality, its necessities !" 

** Eh, eh ! you are always so clever, Sir," chuckled the 
shrewd old clerk. " Then, Sir, will joxx tell us what alloy 
has LoveV 

" Upon my soul," said Uncle Horace, with great gravi^, 
**I believe the universe is leagued against me! Why, 
Jones, such a question'from )nou! jyou,.m£Ui. I should as 
>50on have expected it from Dian, the great yard-dog !" 

"Poor thing!" said the sympathising Jones, "she had 
eleven piips this morning.^' 

Uncle Horace frowned, and Mr. Jones shrank into jak - 
still smaller compass, " What other immediate business 
.is there 1" inquired the principal. 

" I grow old," replied the little man ; " will you permit 
me to refer to my memorandum-boolc 1 — but within njy 
remembrance the house of Brown and Co. was never be- 
fore so busy, or so prosperous. They are getting a pro- 
verb in Liverpool, and I heard a boy repeat it in Brum- 
magem, — * As prosperous as Horace Brown.' " 

Every one smiles at the idea of his own prosperity, and 
so did Uncle Horace. 

" While you look over your mems., Mr. Jones," he said, 
•*send one of the junior ^partners to .me, Mr. Dempey,Jf 
he is in the house.^' 

"Law, Sir, you forget; you gave him a sort of holiday 
and I know he went over to Manchester to his mother's 
with his wife, to get his little girl christened !" 

"Three females!" grumbled the merchant; "then I may 
well be disappointed. I think," he added, aloud, "Mr. 
James will do as well for my purpose — tell Mr. James I 
want him." Little Jones fussed and fidgetted, for though 
he was an admirable man of business, he was desperately 
afraid of Uncle Horace, and he knew what he had to com- 
municate would (to use his own phrase) " raise the wind.** 

** Is anything thcxpatter with poor James 1" inquired his 
. kind-hearted master. ] 

<'No, Sir, nothing, e^fpept what can't be .helped runoff 
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replied Jones ; " but we all said yotfd be very angry at 
it; and no wonder;;" 

" I suppose,** said our uncle, with forced composure — 
** I suppose he is going to be married !*' 

" Oh, Sir, it's all ofer — he wo* married yesterday — to 
the Mttle French milliner at ^6." 

** Married to a French milliner!** repeated the merchant 
— **Abel James, the Q,Baker*s son, married to that little 
flirting beflounced French bit of sticldn^-plaster ! Now 
look you, Mr. Jones, you were aware of this ; and, God 
toows, from having ttoioe made a fool of yourself during 
your life-time, one would have imagined you might have 
watched over that misguided boy, and prevented his losing 
his situation." 

»*Lose his sStuation !" repeated Jones. 

" To be sure. Sir : why you do not suppose I am going 
to keep a smuggter of contraband goods m my housed! 
Though Mr. Dempey, as well as others, choose to make 
fools of themselves, why they put on the cap with a show 
of decency. Well, well^ really, the worid'a doings are 
enough to make wise men mad ! I sliouldn^t be surprised** 
— and he turned one of his scrutinizing glances upon his 
clerk, wbo, despite his snowy hair, retained a bright eye, 
a cheek as if tinted by the ruddy autumnal apple, and a 
certain jaunty air, proceeding from his always treading on 
his toes ; all of which occurred to Uncle Horace in a mo- 
oaent — while transfixing the poor little man by his glance 
he continued — "I shouldn't be surprised, Jones, If in your 
dotage, you made a fool of yourself, for the third time!" 

" Sir,'* replied the clerk, with more spirit than one would 
have given him credit for, ** I have been in this counting- 
house two score years and ten. When you came here^ 
you found me with the fixtures, and so I have remained ; — if 
I am in my dotage, I am unable to perform my stipulated 
service, smd had better, perhaps, go.** ^ . 

While the old man's cheek grew still more *ed, his voice 
feultered. Horace was at once conscious of the harsh- 
ness of his words, and grasped his hand with a warmth of 
manner which great merchants seldom exhibit towards 
their clerks. "Thank you. Sir," replied Jones to the 
pressure ; " and, indeed, I've had it a long time upon my 
mind to tell you. I am in years now, and feeble, and it is 
lonely going home at night, where there is no female, ex- 
cept a servant, a hireling, to air one's coat, or make tea, 
tor grill a devil, or see that things are comfortable,; — and 
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jour housekeeper, Mrs. Hanny, is a sonsy, sensible wo- 
man, and her tongue would keep me alive." 

*♦ Jones, Jones !" exclaimed Uncie Horace, struggling in 
ian agony of accumulated vexation. •* Enough ; — it is my^ 
iate ; I must submit. Marry the great bell of St. Pauls, if 
you please ; I will make no opposition. I dare say I shall 
get resigned in time." 

"Then, Sir, said .the little grey man, very pointedly, "I 
shall meet with no opposition from you; because, you 
won't be angry. Sir, but the people of Liverpool did 

say " 

•' What, ^Mr. Jones'? Pray do not hesitate to tell me," 

said Uncle Horace, plumping himself down on his dd 

•chair, and beating a trombone sort of accompaniment to 

his ill humour with the iron heel of his right boot; — "do 

not hesitate to tell me. After the disappointments and an- 

: noyances of this morning, I can bear anything." 

" The people of Liverpool did say, that, perhaps, Mrs. 
Hanny miffht become Mrs. Brown." 

"Upon my soul I am very much obliged to them,^ 
.growled my 'hero. 

" She's a personable woman, a fair sample," observed 
.Jones; " a good pattern-card of the sex; but I have your 
authority to contradict it V 

" Augh-h-h.'* It is impossible to convey any idea of the 
•ound by which the enraged merchant signified his assent 

" Well, Sir ; I thought it was so. Sir ; and can only 
wish you every happiness in your choice; and I only 
hope the London lady you have, I suppose, fixed on — (Job ' 
Harris wrote home all about it to Matty Clips, at the Mag- 
pie, four months ago) — a Miss Maxwell, he said, — may, 
In the evening of your days'* 

Jones never finished the sentence — nor did he ever fop- 
get the words which followed his huit about the " evening 
of his days'.'* 

We love Uncle Horace too well to record every word 
^iie. uttered when "in a thundering passipi)." ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Maternal love, best type of heavenly bliss ! 
Thou show*8t the joys of brighter worlds than this, 
When sons and daughters rush to thy embrace, 
And Love is painted on each rosy face ! 
E'on in the vale of poverty and gloom, 
Thy joys, like heath-flowers on the moorland, bloom. 

E, ElRoiL 

There were not a few connected with Brown and Com* 
pany, who watched the out-going of the London mail 
from Liverpool with feelings of astonishment and curiosity, 
and considered the worthy man's departure a wonder, 
knowing that the excellent Horace was again about to 
visit the metropoKs, from whence he had so recently re- 
turned : heads were seen above the gre^i or wire half- 
Uinds, as he passed to his destination, and his porters 
volunteered to assist each other in carrying the valise and 
carpet-bag, which Peter Pike did not find too heavy to 
transport from the hotel to the termination of the pier at 
Ryde, without any help whatsoever. At last he was 
^rly " stowed in." 

" Well," exclaimed Mr. Jones, as the mail rolled off, " h^ 
t> a wonderful mscn ! he has got through moi^ business to- 
day, than all the other houses in Liverpool put together 
would get over in a week !" 

Horace found himself seated opposite to a small delicate- 
looking womgm, whose age might , have been forty, per- 
hax)s not so mijch, for her's was one of those distinctly- 
marked countenances, the outline of which remains un- 
touched for years : the only thought ttiat occurred to our 
fmcle was, "Bless me, what large black e)^es she hasi" 

The gentleman next him rejoiced in a pair of those 
highly-cultivated abon^nations called mustachios, and Un- 
cle Horace passed his hand more than once over his own 
lips and chin, to make sure that he was himself shaved. 
Having ascertained the point entirely to his satisfaction, 
he glanced at his opposite neighbour ; his glance was re- 
peated^ but he could not ^exactly make out wluKt he was, 
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«xcept that he was not an Englishman. His hair was 
black and sleek, his eyes small, dark, and glittering, his 
nose hooked, and his complexion Moorish ; he wore a rich- 
ly-embroidered Greek cap, and his under-dress was con- 
cealed by the ample folds of a capacious cloak. 

" Pleasant travelling companions I have got," thought 
the merchant ; ** this one to the right is, I suppose, a Ger- 
man; the one opposite, a Greek or Turk; and the other. 
Lord help us, is a woman !" Having thus thought, he 
folded himself up in silence, as in a garment, looking, as it 
must be confessed -Englishmen generally do, at the com- 
mencement of a journey, exceedingly discontented. 

The German, for so he really was, arranged his musta- 
chios and went to sleep ; his opposite neighbour, who was 
neither Turk nor Greek, but an Armenian merchant, 
crossed his arms upQn his bosom, and kept his brilliant 
and animated eyes constantly employed in scanning every 
object as the mail whirled on. Presently the lady loosened 
the folds of her cloak, and out popped the head of a singu- 
larly pretty dog, who, delighted at its emancipation, 
stretched out its little feathered paws upon her knees, and 
lifted up its head in gratitude to its mistress. The Arme- 
nian smiled, and Uncle Horace frowned ; he set down his 
neighbour immediately as ah old maid ; it is a singular 
fact, that the antipathy evinced by old bachelors towards 
old maids, is as great as that which exists between bares 
and rabbits, cats and dogs, or any two things agreeing 
only in hatred of each other. Now, I can account for old 
maids' dislike to old bachelors, becaiase they are regarded 
as enemies to the sex in general ; but there is soinething 
exceeding}y provoking and impertinent, in seeing an old 
bachelor, forsooth, turn up his nose at an old maid, and 
then turn about to flirt with a young one; this ought not 
to be tolerated. 

" J'esp^re, Monsieur," said the lady, addressing Uncle 
Horace in the sweetest voice that <>ver lent words melo- 
dy : " J'esp^re que cette petite chienne — dis little dog does 
not frite you 1^ 

** Oh, ^no, not at all," he replied, while at the same mo- 
ment his thoughts reverted to his young clerk, and he mur- 
mured—-** Heavens ! 4inoiher Frenchwoman I" 

** Monsieur ne parle pas Francois V resumed the lad j > j 
after a /pause. ' a 

** Not at all. Madam,"' rcptied Uncle Horace again. 

-** duel dommage \ What pity, Monsieur Jam so quick r 
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'* No, Madam, I sjiould not learn it quickly ; I don*t waitt 
«to learn it." 

" The lady pulled her dogs ears, and murmured* 
•*« B^te !" 

"Andvynot, Sarel" inquired the Armenian in very 
imperfect English ; " it is 'se languish of 'sc vorld ; verever 
•von goosh it is spoke !" 

"Sir, I never go out of my own country." 

**Ah!" replied his companion, **Vot yonder, ne-verc, 
.ne-vere, out sis bit island, tis loike being tiet by se leg. 1 
•pity you, Sare !" 

Horace bowed stiffly in reply to his pity ; — the Arme- 
•nian remained silent; but it isnot^asy to silence a French- 
woman. 

A Frenchwoman in the decline of life is one of the most 
•delightful companions in the world. She retains a sufli- 
cient desire to please (the real source of coquetry) to the 
•end of her days; and this desire prevents her from being" 
•either cross or stupid. She dresses well ; that is to say, 
a woman of forfry does wot, in France, dress like a girl ck 
fifteen ; she iakes care in the morning to arrange her 
blonde, so that the coming wrinkles may appear as but 
the shadow of the lace; her figure is well sustained, an^, 
by the aid of a little rouge, and a little pencilHng, her eye^ 
'the only real beauty in a FreYich face, look brilliant, and, 
•what is better still, good-natured to the last. 

Our women in England, at forty, or thereabouts, if they* 
decline to act " Miss in her teens," take to long whist and 
heavy dinners. We cut short half our days by this ar- 
rangement, and mistake stupidity for wisdom ; as if there 
•was more wisdom required in counting the spots on card- 
board, than -in creating mirth, or clipping the hours' wings 
•with diamond scissors. 

« I breathe moch pleasure," she said, looking out on a 
plot of green fields; "I breathe moch pleasure — se beauti- 
ful green —and se tree! Ah, voila!" she continued, as the 
coach rolled on, and some cold bleak hills appeared. " Ah, 
voila— Mon Dieu ! c'est passe, it is past, like loiTs happi* 
ness. N'est ce pas. Monsieur — is it not so 7" 

»• Yes, Madam,"' replied Horace Brown; for though he 
could not understand the opera, he had a natural taste for 
the music of a sweet-toned voice. 

"Ah, my littel dog, you are not varry glad to leave dfs 
place, no more san me; dholt be ugly place, your heart 
.remain wid your young niistress — avec ch^re Ldzette^- 
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Lizettels xn^r daaghter, Monsieur," she said, again directing 
her conversation to Horace Brown, who, finding she was 
not an old maid, suffered his features to relax, and con- 
soled himself for his want' of' consistencyj by thinking, 
** She is not a French man, at all events." She noted the 
changed expression of his countenance, and continued, — 
-** Oh, my Lizette is such goot girl, so varry, varry goot^ 
I beg you for excuse my English^ and I will tell you. Li- 
zette" — as she spoke, the little dog jumped up and licked 
her cheek ; in a moment her eyes filled with tears, and 
fihe pressed the animal to her heart, with all the enthusi- 
asm of her country. 

** It knows its mistress' name ; It is happy that I do 
speak of its mistress,'* she said, and Mr. Brown forgot that 
the dog was most probably a French dog, and patted its 
head. 

" Pray, speak of your daughter. Madam," said Uncle 
Horace. 

"She goot girl; her Papa, my husband, die, amd leave 
me two chy^iren, Lizette (reste tranquille, Finette) and her 
Jburoder Charles. I have not moche money, so she say, 
* Maman, when Papa live, you «ay I have talent for make 
caps and hats, so I will be one great millinaare.'' 1 say, 
-* God bless you, ma fille !' She one year wis Madame 
Maradan ! Ah, mon Dieu, she become parfecticm ! She 
•get engagement here, as modiste to de first millinaire in 
-dis dirty towne ; n-importe, dey pay like queens." 

" Pack of fools !" muttered Uncle Horace. 

" Did you spweak, Sare ?" she inquired. 

" Pray go on. Madam," said Uncle Horace. 

" Well, my dear girle, she send me, every quarter, mo- 
ney, money, money ; she keep her young broder at school:; 
— I fear she vork too moche ; so I write to friend, and day- 
send me vord, that her cheeke pale, her step heavy, her 
-eye not bright. I miserable ; so I come to see after my 
dear girl. 1 find, indeed, her cheek pale, her step heavy, 
her eye not bright; but her hair, like de wing^f winter's 
night, so longe and blacke. I have not told you about her 
hair ; dear Lizette ! I bloshe to teU it : yet why should a 
mother bloshe at her daughtere's goodness? Monsieur, her 
hair vas more dan yard and hafe longue ; but your par*- 
don, Monsieur, I tire you." 

" Not at all," said Uncle Horace, ** not at all." He lis- 
tened as attentively as if entangled In the dark tresses 
;bimse]£ 
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*« Monsieur, you English very riche, but la pauvretS 
-sometimes catch the stranger even in your generous coun- 
tree. My husband die, I vidow, and poor ; Lizette know 
we moche want, when she was first coming down to Liv- 
erpool, cause I spend every ting to send her nice. So she 
go, dear childe, de night before she set off, she go and sell 
all her beautiful hair, her chevehire, to hair-dresser, for 
Tnake viga. She brings me de money, dear child, for me 
and her broder, and she kiss me, and say, * Haire and mo- 
ney both grow, Maman;' and my heart too full to say,. 
•"God bless you ! tho' her goodness wrap itself round my 
hearte! I ask your pardon, gentlemens, but my eyes 
make tears of joy, when 1 think of my Lizette." 

••I wonder;" thought Uncle Horace, " how a French wo- 
•man came to have so much nature in her composition." 

" When I arrive, her hair beautiful ; but oh ! she ill. De 

lady of de house love her so moche* she so clever ; turn 

ds English ladies into French — ^so beautiful ! I watch ray 

'dear girl, I sit wis her in hef own Httel room where she 

>cut out. I see handsome young genfleman pass under de 

window, — he look, going dis way, vith one eye up one 

•eye down; when return, vith other -eye up, other down-; 

Tiot dat he squint ; no, he *have straight eye, only I saw 

dat de up eye was for Lizette, and I saw she bloshe on 

her cheek, more at de look of dat handsome blue eye,tlian 

I, at my pauvrete just now ! Ah, I remember my own 

young days, and mon cher Bertrand ; and I say, de pale 

cheek, and de heavy step, and de eye not bright, are made 

by love." 

" Augh," growled U^ncle Horace. 

** You not believe it !" exclaimed Madame ; " but you 
•must believe it, Monsieur ! for a gentilleman, like you, 
musttiave felt it once." 

Uncle Horace said ** Augh" again ; but its tone was so 
softened that it did not sound like the same word. 

"I tell her she love, she no deny; her truth always 
come straight Trom God, without touch de world; — and 
den she introduce young man to me; he clerk in great 
man's great house; pef haps you know de name. Mon- 
sieur — a common English name, a Mistere Brownes." 

Horace started. 

"But," she continued, "though it's a common name, 

Mr. Brownes no common man ; he so noble, so generous, 

'though — what is it you call it 1 — ^funny ; yes, a very funny 

man — an old boy — old bachelor ! Such pity ; but dey s^ 
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he marry soon. . t say to- young man, * You must never 
marry widout dis good- man's leave :' then James say,. 
• Oh, he will not give leave, because he not like marry ;, 
but he will forgive, after good scolding, when it is all 
over.' " 

" Indeed !" said Uncle Horace. 

«* Yes, dat is his way ; Mr. James say so : he* tell vcnc^ 
rable man, Mr. Jones, who come vith him some evenings^ 
to see Lizette ; aed Mr. Jones say, he know Mr. BrowneS' 
vill forgive when it is done, but not consent to it before." 

" The old villain !" muttered Uncle Horace : the rolling' 
of the wheels drowned the sound of the words ; but they 
could not destroy the effect of their accompaniment, 
which was proved by the mustachioed gentleman starting 
out of his sleep, and exclaiming in sufficiently intelligible 
English, — 

"Sacre! Sir, you have been drumming like de Devil 
upon my toes. I will have no toes to my feet, if you do* 
so again." 

The merchant apologised, and Madame, in the simpli- 
city of her heart, continued,^ — 

"Ma chere Lizette; she was married only yesterday,- 
and the gentlemens of Mr. Brownes house promise Mister 
Brownes not miss my son. So dey go last night to de 
country and de bridegrooms will fall at his master's feetS' 
to-morrow, and my dear good childe's eye will be no 
more dull, nor her steps heavy, for she loves James, and 
he is a good boy — he generous: — and Lizette, she send 
Finette to her broder; — he has left school, and is to be 
graveur ! — and I am so busy, that I am happy too, only I 
was oblige to be in London yesterday, so I set off to-day. 
I am happy, and I have got lettere of supplication froB> 
Lizette to this Mr. Brownes niece, who is one angel^ 
dey say. Ah my dear childe will be happy now, so I tran- 
quil. U fait tard, it grow late. Finette, ma chfere, nous 
dormiront, one littel sleep, Finette." And the voluble and 
affectionate Frenchwoman slung her bonnet to the crossed 
straps, and, pressing the dog to her bosom, soon fell 
asleep. 

It would be no easy matter to determine whether, at 
first. Uncle Horace was most interested or annoyed by 
Madame's narrative. It prevented his brooding over the 
probable result of his journey^ as much as he would have 
done, and when he awoke the next mornings the sun was* 
rising over all-glorious Oxford. 
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The Frenchwoman looked pale and fatigued — the most 
lovely fiice can hardly bear the impertinent scrutiny of the 
morning sun, after a night's travelling. The German wafr 
flanii in his old situation, and the bright eyes of the Ar- 
menian twinkled as if tliey had been taken from diamond 
Biinea. 

It is very wearisonie to wake and find yourself whirling 
along a road, instead of being comfortably in bed — the sunt 
staring your eyes out, and the abominable consciousness, 
to a nervous person, tliat your neighbours have been 
staring at you e^so ; then your bones ache, and, perchance^ 
you have got a crick in your neck, and your ancles are 
■tifi^ or your feet cold, or your legs cramped ; any one to 
have seen the vinegar aspect of Uncle Horace's counter 
nance, would have imagined that he suffered from a com- 
bination of all these evils — he looked so cross. 

** I hope you have comfortable sleepr Monsieur?" said 
the kind Frenchwoman. " My littel Finette vish you good 
momin ;" and the creature put the tips of his Jfeathered 
paws on Uncle Horace'is knees, and touched the hand he 
extended to it with its little pink tongue ; the natural at- 
tention of that helpless animal softened his temper in a way 
which only nature understands^ How many moods of 
irritation and vexation have been soothed by the caresae» 
of a dog ! they are so evidently sincere ; they spring from 
a disposition Which cannot learn deception ; the salutation 
of peace and kindly wishes, accompanied by the dumb, 
yet most eloquent assurance of friendship, and if need be, 
of protection, are delightful to all who retain a single grain 
of nature in the secret sanctuary of the heart. A dog*& 
welcome is so warm : some I have known most dignified 
in their manner of receiving acquaintances, or even friends; 
but when those they really love appear, the " company 
manners" vanish, and they are, if not boisterous, deeply 
affectionate in their greetings. I once knew a noble fel- 
low of Newfoundland, who tried hard at stateliness ; his 
carriage was firm, and his head and chest elevated ; he 
would walk, at first, a few steps towards the gate to meet 
his master, slovi^ly wagging, or rather moving hrs tail; 
then, as if his feelings could na longer be controlled, he 
would lash forward like a rolling billow, crouch, springs 
and, finally, placing his-pawson his friend's shoulder, look 
him in the face, and whine and murmur his welcome home, 
in tones that were perfectly musical. 

What crossness could stand against such a reception t 
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Uncle Horace could not I am sure ; perhaps the kind ca- 
ress of the French woman's little beflounced favourite, re- 
called to his mind his own sturdy friend, the terrier, whom, 
I forgot to mention, he had lost in London, and failed to 
recover, notwithstanding his having offered an enormous 
reward, in the hope of getting him back. 

Uncle Horace was shy of conversing with strangers ; 
indeed, most Englishmen are ; and, besides, his thoughts 
were pre-occupied. The French lady and the Armenian 
conversed in French, and every word they spoke annoyed 
our merchant, simply because it was French ; still the epi- 
sode of Lizette and her lover would occasionally occur to 
his mind, and he planned a little surprise to succeed the 
story of his displeasure, which he knew Mr. James would 
anticipate. He was not, however, at all placably disposed 
towards Mr. Jones, and was more than ever disposed to 
think him in his dotage. At last they entered London ; 
its splendour, wealth, confusion, order, fog, mud, noise, 
vice, virtue, and magnificence, crowded upon them on 
every side, until the vehicle stopped at the Swan with two 
Necks, in Lad Lane. The German and Armenian got 
out, closely followed by uncle Horace, who stood at the 
door debating within his own mind whether or not he 
should offer to deliver the letter tlie French lady said her 
daughter had written to his niece; she interpreted his 
waiting into politeness, and oflfered one hand, while with 
the other she held fast her dog. 

The steps of our public coaches need reform in a very 
e)ctended sense of the word; they are most admirably 
contrived for promoting accidents ; and all that the most 
accomplished women in the art of going in and out of car- 
riages can achieve, when mounting or descending those 
of " a stage," whether long or short, is simply to avoid 
breaking her neck. 

Madame's dog struggled in her arms, and in trying 
to preserve it from falling, she lost her balance, and, but 
for Uncle Horace, would have been dashed on the pave- 
ment. He paid dearly for his gallantry, however, for his 
own foot slipped, and got between the curb-stone and the 
coach wheel, which unfortunately turning at the instant, 
fractured his ankle in a friglitful manner : it was the work 
only of a moment ; but a desperate work it was ; too real to 
be tinctured with even a shadowing of romance. He was 
quickly extripated by a gentleman who was passing by, 
and who supported faim into the inn. Uncle Horace^ 

Vol. 1.^18 
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though a strong man, had fainted on the instant, and 
when his consciousness returned, he found himself alone 
with a surgeon, who was examining the fractured bone 
and a gentleman whose face he recollected — one,/ioubt- 
less, of the many he had met at his brother's while in Lon- 
don. "Mr. Brown, I believe; "my name is Blaney, Major 
Blaney," he said. 

To see a face only slightly known, at a Jime of suffer- 
ing, is a relief which, to be justly appreciated, must have 
been felt ; and there was so much sympathy and manly 
tenderness in the expression of the Irishman's handsome 
countenance, that Uncle Horace grasped his hand, as the 
hand of an old friend. 

"I have sent for Brodie, my dear sir," said the Major; 
" t/iis gentleman thinks it a rough squeeze, and I know 
you are very precious to some fair ladies, whom I would 
not have know sorrow. "^ 

" Then I can't take the night's mail to Portsmouth !'*• 
said the sufferer. 

"If you are able to move from this room in three weeks^, 
sir," said the surgeon, looking through his spectacles* •* I 
shall call it a miracle," 

Uncle Horace was about to call him a fool, but a sud- 
den pain prevented him, and he consoled himself by grinds 
ing his teeth. 

" Can I convey any message to your fair companion V* 
inquired Major Blaney : •* she has done nothing but weep 
and wring her hands ever since your accident." 

" Jfy fair companion,'* replied the provoked Horace; 
" sir, I have no companioJn of the sex ; I have fractured my 
leg, to be sure, but, thank God, I am free from that mis- 
fortune. 

He writhed in pain, and the moments passed heavily 
along ; the surgeon was applying fomentations to retard 
the inflammation, which had actively commenced, and 
Brodie sent word he would arrive in less than twenty 
minutes. 

In the mean time, one of the waiters entered with a 
message from " the lady." The begged to know how the 
dear gentleman was, and if he wouM not permit her to 
attend him. 

Major Blaney, notwithstanding his sympathy, smiled ; 
and Uncle Horace, without any reservation, in his owa 
mind wished them both at the devil. 
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*' His compliments, and he was very well ; he did not 
want any attendance." 

The man stared ! If Mr. Brown could have laid hands 
upon any one missile, he would have flung it at the fellow's 
head. 

Presently came a slight knock at the door, and Madame 
herself entered, with that soft, sliding, tripping step' which 
distinguishes the French' in all countries. She came to 
the side of Uncle Horace's couch, and with streaming 
eyes, urged how affectionately she would nurse him, watch 
over, comfort him ! " I have found you, my dear Mon- 
sieur Brownes ; you who will be so goot to ma pauvre 
fille ; you who are papa to so many, will be papa to ma 
Lizette ! — do not send me away ; it was my fault, it is my 
duty to attend you. I see your valise, your bag — I know 
it you — I see de name." 

Uncle Horace had to contend with a double agony : it 
would have been difficult to convince Major Blaney, at 
that time, of the real length, or rather shortness, of the 
acquaintance which existed between the rich Liverpool 
merchant and the little French widow. However, she 
was at last prevailed upon to withdraw ; not without tears 
on her part, and a thousand secret curses from the temper 
of the irritated sufferer, who firmly believed that woman- 
kind were linked in an everlasting bond to vfork him evil 
in some shape or another.. ^ 
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